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"CYCLONE"  Gates 

are  GOOD. 


The  Illustration  (Fig.  171  in  our  Catalogue)  shows 
the  effective  combination  of  Scroll  Work  and 
Mesh  which  makes  "Cyclone"  Gates  not  only 
strong  and  lasting,  but  elegant  in  design  and 
proportion. 

Get    a    Catalogue    of  This   and    Many 
Other   Gates    and    Fenoes. 

" Cyclone"  Fence  and  Gate  Co., 

459    SWANSTON    STREET 

(Corner    Franklin    St.),    MELBOURNE. 

New  Zealand  :  59  St.  Asaph  Street,  Cbrlstchnrcb. 
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AA/HETHER  it  b  ■  Dress  Shirr  you  are   Laundering.   *  Smart  Lmen  Gown. 
or  something   fat  the   Children's  Wear    there  15  hui  one    Perleci    biarch 
— «  Starch    wtuch   wtU   ejisuie   Good   Appejrauce.      lis 
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Baby's  Welfare  °°^°^ 

THE  'ALLENBURYS'  FOODS  being  perfectly  digestible  and  closely  resembling  human  milk, 

give   freedom   from   digestive  ailments,  promote  sound  sleep  and  ensure  vigorous  health         U 

and  development. 
THE     ALLENBURYS'   RUSKS  (Mattedl.    A  valuable  addition  to  baby's  dietary  when   ten   months   old  and  after. 

They  provide  an   excellent,   nourishing,  and  appetising  meal,  specially   useful   during  the  troublesome   time 

of  teething.     Eaten  dry  they  mechanically  aid  the  cutting  of  teeth. 


IJSfr      A  Pamphlet 

on    Infant    Feeding  tfiS 

and    Management 
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JUlenburgs  Foods 

MILK  FOOD  No.  L  MILK   FOOD   No.    8.  MALTED  FOOD  No.  3.  n 

From  birth  to  3  months.  From  3  to  6  months.  From  6  months  upwards.  (J 

ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    London,    England,    and    MARKET    STREET,    SYDNEY.  I 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,    Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  iiver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  ii 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  te  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibiliouj 
pills  "  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  even'  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patient  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1,6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  vou.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  semi 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geeloiig,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
»:st,  amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  *bau  frorcn  ordinary  aperient. 
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us  m  Australia    compares 
witk  arvytkir\tf  of  its  class 

IN    THE   WORLD 

LET     US     SHOW    YOU    ITS      COOO    POINTS 

then  —  cnrri  rrv    IT  ON 

OrUV'l  I      I  YOUR   JOBS 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PropLtd 

BOURKE  St    MCLB.     PITT    St  SYDNEY. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND   TRAVELLING  TRUNK   OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE   OF 

ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


^;  t 

$% ."  f 

H 

A  SIMPLE    REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING   AND    CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 
All  Functional  Derangement!  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS,  to.- "  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  ha*  done  for  me.  I  used  bo  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 
iousness. Abont  si i  or  seven  year*  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  FRUIT  S.il.'I'.'  I  did  so, 
and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have:  I  can 
eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  bouse  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
an    Invaluable   plok-me-np    If   row    have    a   headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly  (Angnat  8.  1*00)." 


Tha  street  of    ENOS 


FRUIT  SALT'   on  a  O1sord«r*d,  Slops***  and  Fsverlsh  Condition  Is   simply  msrveflou*. 
It  Is,  In  fsot.  Nature's  Own  Rsmedy.  and  an  Unsurpassed  On*. 
CAUTION.— Ses  Caosuls  mark**'  Eno'i  '  Fr-ult  Salt."     Without  It  you  hav*  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Ltd..  at  the  '  fduit  SALT'  WORKS.  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent 
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rHAVE  YOU  GOT?i 

I.  A  Tearing,  Hacking  Cough  ? 

2.  A  Stuffed-up  Chest? 

3.  A  Teasing  Irritation  in  your  Throat  ? 

4.  A  Difficulty  in  Breathing? 

5.  A  Cold  in  Your  Head  ? 

6.  A  Fit  of  Sneezing  ? 

7.  A  Pain  in  Your  Chest  ?  HAVE 

8.  A  Shortness  of  Breath  ?  YOU  ? 

9.  "Only  a  Bit  of  a  Cold?" 

IF  YOU  HAVE,  TAKE 

HEARNE'S 

BRONCHITIS  CURE 

THE  GRANDEST  REMEDY  FOR 

COUGHS  &  COLDS 

'•A  STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE." 


FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STOREKEEPERS,  AND 

W.  G.  HEARNF.  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Geelong,  Vic. 
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BOOKS 

FOR   THE 

BAIRNS. 

New   Zealand  Orders,  8  6. 

0*0*0*0*0*0*0*0*0*0*0*0* 

This  Handsome  Present 

h  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  yery 

young  or  older  children. 

Tke    Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing   ia 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

Th«y  ar«  full  »f  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYME8, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

•TORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc,  Eto. 

Cveryone  who  buys   the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of   people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Yen  Could  Not  Bay  i  Better 

BIRTHDAY  GIFT 

For    Your    Child. 


ONLY 


CONTENTS; 


■VOL.    I .  —  .-Ksop's    Fables. 

TOL.     II  —Baron     Munchausen     and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.    Ill— The   Adventures   of   Reynard   the   Fox 

and   The   Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy  Tales. 
VOL.   V.— Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.  VI. — Nursery  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Talea. 
VOL.    VIL— Tha    Christmas    Stocking    and     Hans 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII— Gulliver's   Travels.      1.— Among    th» 

Little    Peope    of    Liliput.        2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.     IX.— The     Ugly    Duckling,     Eyes    and     He 

Kves.   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  Ts.    6D.,  to 

The    Manager 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS." 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSURANCE  BLILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREF, 
ill  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard1'  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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[International  Syndicate,   Baltimore. 
SOMETHING'S  THE  TROUBLE  IN  FEZ. 


SENDJW/6^ 

And  Wi  will  send  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of    Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the   Literature  of  Every   Land. 

Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest* 
Ing  and  charming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

"  Review  if  R  views  for  Australasia/1 

Swanston-st.,   Melbourne 


There    is    No 


Better   Magazine 
in   the   World 


For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the    Home    than 

"GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 


»> 


It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "The  Review  •/ 
Reviews,"  T.  A  Q.  Building,  Little  Colliat 
Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description, 
through  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building  and  Needle- 
work, to  the  thing  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
average  charming  woman's 
mind — the   Fashions. 


WE     STRONGLY    ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  In  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  " Review,"  or,  If  yoa 
have  paid  that,  send  it  now, 
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THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 

The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,    1907-1909. 

A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH     PLUCK     AND    ACHIEVEMENT.    j» 
I'.v  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 


III.i;i,    ia    11. i    net  ell     who     Lieutenant 

Shackleton  is  or  wliut  bis  book  describes.  His 
■naireUoua  daah  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  nml  he  himself,  modest,  retiring,  ■  typioaJ 
Briton,  is  now  being  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  \V«>  all  know  what  the  book  is  about, 
but.    with  ption   of   a   handful   of   privileged 

persona,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
■ton  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannot  be  properly  discerned 
kmoauso  of  the  trees  of  minor  events  and  experiences. 


■mm    blindness,   dysentery,  nnd   bruises  innumerable. 
along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen, 
or  breath  in   the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
gigantio  plateau  10,000  feel  high,  on  which  they  wen 
the  only    living   things,    but.   indomitable   and   deter- 
mined   to    placo    the    Union    Jack    nearest    the    Polo. 
men   arc  our   countrymen,    Britons  every    one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces  men  like  these?" 

Further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,  7}  x  10,  the  first  having  269  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238.  and   180  pages  of  appendices,  oontri- 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
savs,  "  I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  tbe  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  style,  and  lack  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  scientific  value,  but  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regions.  The  plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  No 
one  could  read  through  the  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  arrayed  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing  ghastly  crevasses,  struggling  forward  often 
at  tbe  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a  full  meal  in  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


buted    by   the  scientific   members  of   the   exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 


To  the  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reviews," 
T.  &  Q.  Life  Building, 

Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Date 

Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  two  volumes  of 
Lieut.  Shackleton's  Book,  "  The  Heart  of  the  Antarc- 
tic," for  which  I  enclose  £2141*.  (Victorian  orders), 
£21612  (Interstate  and  N.Z.  orders.) 


Same. 


Address. 
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Australasia  in 
Empire  Mood. 


Melbourne,  26th  June,  1911. 
Australia   did  her  Lost  to  celebrate 
Coronation    D.iy.       Public    holiday 
was  observed   throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth  and  the  Dominion,   and 
no  village  counted  itself  too  small  to  be  left  out  of 
irations.     It  is  probable  that  outside  Lon- 
the  event    was   nowhere  celebrated    with   more 
demonstration  than   in   these  outlying  parts  of   the 
ire.      All     the    cities     and     large    towns     were 
illuminated,  while  speeches  were  everywhere  delivered 
nour  of  the  occasion.     It  is  on  occasions  like 
it   the  loyalty  of  Australians  to  the  Empire 
is    demonstrated   in   a   superlative   degree,    and   one 
mgh  to  scorn  any    wild  suggestion  that  Aus- 
is  have  somewhere  in  the  back  of  their  brains 
an   idea   that  they   would  be  better  separated  from 
the   Motherland.      The  solid   fact   remains  that   we 
t     '1  ourselves  as  greatly  an  intergral   part  of  the 
ise  that  lie  round  the  central  national 
seat    of    Government.      The  Conferences  that  have 
lately   been   held   in   London   have    broadened    the 
_-■   Australian's   ideas  and  given  him  a   world- 
wide outlook.     The  speeches,  too.  which  have  been 
ted  from  this  latest  convention    have  stimulated 
their  enthusiasm  and  given  them  a   vision  of  possi- 
s  which  lie  before  them  as  a  race  that  before 
undreamed   of.      So   greatly   do   the   ideas   of 
sqme  of  our  politicians  change  in  this  respect  when 
they  go  to  the  old  land  that  one  sometimes  wishes 
,\  is  possible  to  send  them  all  on  a  trip  to 
have   their   horizons    widened   and   to  give  them    a 
wider  and  more  magnificent  idea  of  the  place  which 
the   Anglo-Saxon    race    may    occupy     amongst    the 
is.     On  such  public  and  imperial  occasions  as 
these  in  the  past  a  good  deal  of  jingoistic  spirit  has 
made  manifest,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is     >ming  to  the  public  men  of  Australasia  a  loftier 
prion   of  their   duties   as   citizens,    and   of   the 
we  may  take  in  the  world,  not  by  reason  of 
commercial  strength,  but  of  personal  greatness.  Aus- 
.1  is  fast  losing  her  insularity. 


Much  gratification  was  expressed  in 
Australia  at  the  determination  of 
the  British  Government  to  take  the 
overseas  representatives  somewhat 
into  their  confidence  with  regard  to  international  rela- 


Openlng  the 
Doers. 


tions.  The  best  thought  in  Australia  has  for  some  time 
been  wishful  that  the  Imperial  Government  would 
sometimes  enlighten  our  own  leaders  a  little  more 
when  international  affairs  are  being  discussed.  It  is  not 
that  Australia  wishes  to  obtrude  herself  in  the  Em- 
pire's world  policies,  but  it  has  felt  on  one  or  two 
occasions  that  a  consultation  with  the  overseas  Do- 
minions might  have  been  helpful  to  the  Imperial 
Government  in  coming  to -a  satisfactory  conclusion 
over  certain  matters  in  dispute.  To  mention  par- 
ticular occasii  is,  there  was  the  cession  of  Samoa, 
and  the  dual  control  of  the  New  Hebrides,  both  of 
which  matters  Australia  should  have  been  consulted 
over.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  international  re- 
lations determined  the  action  which  was  taken,  but 
of  what  these  w.re  no  intimation  was  given.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  we  have  travelled  a  long  dis- 
tance along  the  road  to  nationhood  since  then,  and 
that  we  are  more  entitled  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  outside  than  we  were  before. 
And  now  that  the  overseas  have  assumed  such  large 
and  important  proportions  it  is  well  that  the  mother 
country  has  done  as  much  as  she  has.  What  the 
confidences  given  really  amount  to  we  cannot  just 
say.  Cables  have  been  scanty,  both  in  bulk  and  in 
news,  but  one  thing  seems  certain,  and  that  is  that 
the  veil  has  to  some  degree  been  lifted  over  inter- 
national relations,  sufficiently  at  any  rate  to  give 
the  overseas  delegates  some'  idea  of  the  enormous 
task  which  often  lies  before  Great  Britain. 

Of  course,  now  that  the  question  of 

T'£h'eniD2        defence  in  connection  with  the  over- 

Bonds.         seaS    dominions    is    so    much    more 

being  considered,  and  that  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  Empire  are  to  some  extent 
realising  their  responsibilities  and  rising  to  them, 
there  is  more  justification  for  consultation.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  matters  it  is  not  even  necessary, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  courtesy,  the  importance  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  while  there  are  other 
matters  on  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  con- 
sultation. The  confidences  given  seem  to  be  the 
extent  of  the  approach  the  home  country  is  likely 
to  make.  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  idea  of  an  Imperial 
Council  will  not  be  carried  into  effect,  although  that 
may  be  some  day  when  the  Empire  is  more  firmly 
welded    together   than   even   it    is   to-dav.      At   the 
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,„■  it  must  be  recognised  thai  tl 
dictation    in    I 

domii  '  I  ■■•  i!'lv   '""- 

must  lie.   with  her  for  a  long  time  to  come.      Bui 
when         tim  ■      ;       "  ompl<  te  n 

sentation,   it  will  be  sought,  not   with  the  id 
ning  additional  power,  bul 

that  bind  us  to  the  old  land. 

Ati.  r  Mr.  Justice  Hi.    i   I 

Contempt  of  red    into   the    realms   <>i 

Court.  ulation  in  his  deliverance  from 

1 
yers  to  Ja  d  workmen 

Hobart  Mercury  published  a  comment 

tly  re- 
nder to  a  rl   court   for  contem] 
f,  with  the  result  that  the 
charge  was  j               ned  by  the  High  Court.    Now 
it  is  quite  true  that  in  one  part  the  article  may  h  • 

the  bounds  of   ordinary    and    fair  com- 
ment, I'M    for  this  the  editor  expressed  regret.     T 

.■.odd  throughout  Australia  watched  with 
keen  eyes  for  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  upon 
dom   of   the   press   and   its 
right  to  criticise  the  public  actions    of    the    high- 
depended  upon  it. 

When   the   Court    found   that   there 
A  Reasonable       was    no    contempt     it    breathed    a 
Verdict.  ,     ,,f     satisfaction.        Had     the 

judgment   been   otherwise   it    would 
have  meant   a  clipping  of  the   wings   of   criticism, 
tich  would  not  have  spelt  well  for  the  community. 
The  average  man   does  not   look  upon   a  court  of 
justice  as  such  met  institution  that  thost-  who 

must  not  be  criticised.     As  a  matter  of 
,„  rson   \ery  often  has  quite  dif- 
ferent  ideas  to  that,  especially  if  he  happens  to  be 
disa  int.      However  that  may  be,   it 

d  v    to  be  imagined  that  in  these  days  judges 
Id    be   regarded    as    unapproachable    and    tm- 
lable.     Fair  comment  is  one  of  the  safeguards 
that  our  democracy  has.     The  purity  of  the  bench 
very   largely   depends   on   the  freedom   with   which 
public  journals  may  discuss  a  court's  findings  and 
personnel.     The  Chief  Jus- 
a  member  of  the  full  court  is  just  as 
liable  to  libel  as  anyone  else,  but  that  comment  is 
nipt  of  court,  unless  it  is  likely  to  inter- 
i  the  court  of  justice.     Of  course  any  com- 
ment that  was  ma- If  I. v  the  "  Mercury  "  did  not  come 
under  that  head.     To  quote  the  Chief  Justice:— 

I  am  not  prepared  to  ao<-ept  the  position  that  an  im- 
putation ■•!'  partiality  of  .1  judge  is  necessarily  contempt 
,urt  On  the  contrary,  if  a  judge  of  any  C-ourt  were 
ike  a  public  utterance  of  suc-h  a  nature  as  .to  he 
likelv  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the  public-  iq  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Court,  or  any  part  of  it.  or  likely  to  impair 
the  confidence  of  suitors  to  the  Court  as  to  the  "Tipartiamj 
..t    the   Court,  any   public   comment  on   suob   an   utterance. 


would  " 

Jhc ,s  uiie   in 

or  the  udml  a  of  the  lai  court, 

1  .      1,  ason  why  tl 
Speech  Without    is  oured  ol   the  S 

Conviction. 

nection  with  it.  v 

used  it  foi  all  i(  is  worth  1  rial 

lisement.     Oi 
ralia  "1   hearing  the  man  who 

1  as  a  tyrant     who  en;  m- 

who,  like  some  Esau,  pleads 

.„  ;.  ssly  toward,  his  ten  ints  :  ol 

system 

and  whit  -  '  rs'  U11tl1 

it    becomes     w<  irisome,  ihe 

oppressed  in  Australi  1 

j     of  what  is  known  ipi- 

talistic  system,    ■  ding  to  wild  unionists 

md  socialistic  dicta,  prevents  the  n  arker  ft 

ting   his.   full    share  of  th  I   of   Ins   labours. 

I  iis  is  liow  it  works  out. 

During    the   month     a    Mr.    VV.    M. 
"A  Striking"      Hughes,  who  owns  a  farm  in  Ni  ' 
Case.  South    Wales,    was  lined  ,£250  for 

evicting  a  tenant,  and  also  for  using 
personal    violence  towards   him.      According    to  the 
evidence,  some  ol  his  friends  engaged  the  attention 
,1   the  unfortunate  tenant,  while  the  owner  did  his 
deadly   deed.      Surely   iter..-   was   a   terrible  instance 
ol    he  evils  of  landlordism  and  oppression,  of  the 
tties    of    .1    system    which    allowed   a    landlord 
to  exist,  and  which  gave  "  the  fat  man  '    an  oppor- 
to  wreak  his  dire  vengeance  upi  n   aw  unfor- 
Esau.     But  the  case  was  rendered  much  more 
interesting  by  the  fact  that  the  Mr.  W.  M.  Hi. 

n  this  case  is  the  "  bloated  capitalist  and  the 
fat  man,1'    "the   tyrannical    landlord    '    (these   are 
I  abour's  own  terms),  is  the  same  Mr.  Hughes  who  is 
the  head   and   from   of  the  Labour   Party   in    Aus- 
tralia at  the  present  time,  and  who  is  acting  Prime 
Minister.     No  one  has  been  more  insistent  upon  the 
iniquities  of  landlordism,  bul  evidently  no  one  has 
!    fewer  opportunities  of  taking  advantag 
,1    system  of  to-day   to   feather   his   own 
ne  thing  may  be  -aid  of  a  good 
many    other    men    prominently    associated    witl 

ril  Partv.     Crying  down  in  the  strongest  terms 

We  the  system  under  which  we  live,  they  use 

the  fullest  advantage.     Tt  discloses,  of  course, 

the  hollowness  of  the  intentions  of  the  party,   and 

that   the   spirit   which   they   preach   is  not 

,-rliness  at  all.   but  only   a   very  objectionable 

form  of  individualism,  by  which  the  leaders  benefit 

enormously  at  the  expense  of  the  "brethren." 
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The  Free  Workers'  Union  is  now  an 
Free  Workers'      accomplished  thing.     The  movement 
Union,  was  formally  inaugurated  at  a  meet- 

ing in  Melbourne  during  the  month. 
when  it  was  announced  that  500  members  had 
pined  the  union.  It  will  seek  to  place  the  question 
if  legitimate  demands  of  labour  on  a  high  plane.  It 
represents  a  true  unionism  bent  upon  securing  the 
just  demands  of  the  worker,  but  seeking  to  gain  its 
ends  I '\  peaceable  means.  It  lavs  down  first  of  all 
the  necessity  for  the  settling  of  all  industrial  diffi- 
culties in  such  a  way  that  it  is  recognised  that  both 
employer  and  employee  have  certain  claims  which 
must  be  considered.  There  is  every  probability  of 
the  movement  spreading  throughout  the  other  States; 
and  ii  that  comes  it  will  most  surelv  result  in  the 
destruction  of  insane,  oppressive,  and  monopolistic 
unionism,  and  the  cutting  away  of  the  foundations 
of  coercion.  In  its  rules  the  objects  are  stated  as 
follows  :  — 

To  regulate  the  relations  between  workmen  and  em- 
ployers, and  between  workmen  and  workmen,  in  the  trade: 
to  maintain  the  position  of  its  members  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent workmen,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  in- 
terests of  its  members  against  combinations  of  workmen 
seeking  by  strikes,  picketing,  and  other  methods  to  impose 
restrictive  conditions  on  the  carrying  on  of  their  callings, 
and  to  secure  material  support  and  co-operation  in  dealing 
with  demands,  made  by  such  combinations,  and  to  assist 
its  members  when  unemployed;  to '  establish  scholarships 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members 

The  New  South  Wales  Labour 
Industrial  Party  has  in  prospect  an  Indus- 
Legislation,       trial  Bill  which    proposes  to  repeal 

existing  legislation,  and  tc  bring  in 
a  new  state  of  affairs.  It  provides  for  conciliation 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  strikes,  and  to  vest 
all  the  litigation  arising  under  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility  Act  in  the  Industrial  Court.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Bill  will  not  serve  the  com- 
munity any  better  than  trie  present  Act  does,  and 
it  makes  one  wonder  why  the  Government  has  de- 
cided to  repeal  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  Its 
method  of  dealing  with  disputes  savours,  however, 
1  the  comical.  Sir.  Beeby,  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  Bill,  said  in  Parliament  that  it  was  proposed 
in  impose  lines  on  any  individual  in  the  State  who 
provoked  strikes  without  giving  reasonable  notice 
in  the  Ministry  as  io  industrial  unrest  existing  in  the 
industry.  Where  a  strike  did  take  place,  the  indivi- 
dual would  be  subject  to  a  fine  which  would  be 
enforceable  without  the  alternative  of  imprison- 
ment, and  which  would  he  enforced  upon  his  wageSj 
wherever  he  worked,  until  the  line  was  paid.  Surely 
this  intention  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  alwaj  s  si  (me  public  notice  of  indus- 
trial unrest  given.  1  is  v<  ry  rarely  that  a  strike  takes 
place    without    any    no  tit    all.      Truly   the 

Act,  if  passed,  will  provide  perfect  means  of  safety 
\    individual    who  even  contemplates   a    strike. 
.Ml  that  will  In-  necessary  to  escape  fine  will  be  to 
give  notice  that  industrial  unrest  exists.     Moreover, 


il  such  a  remote  possibility  occurred  of  a  line  being 
imposed  under  an  Act  like  that,  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  enforce  it.  The  workmen 
would  simph  have  to  make  themselves  scan  - 
escape  the  penalty.  It  must  be  evident  to  everyone 
that  if  the  Government  is  really  in  earnest  in  stop- 
ping strikes,  there  must  be  provision  for  imprison- 
ment as  well  as  a  line,  or  else  the  unions  must  be 
liable.  It  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  under 
tiiis  legislation  the  unions  would  become  responsible 
lor  the  fine,  if  an  alternative  of  imprisonment  were 
enforced,  and  the  hurt  to  the  individual  would, 
therefore,  lie  nil.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Government  is  not  whole-hearted 
in  its  work.  If  it  were  it  would  amend  the 
existing  Bill,  which  possesses  so  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  which  really  forms  the  foundation 
for  industrial  arbitration  and  legislation,  and  not 
seek  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  substitute  some- 
thing else.  It  is  astonishing  how  Labour  Govern- 
ments can  change  their  tunes  when  they  come  into 
office.  Even  in  this  Bill  the  Government  does  not 
include  preference  to  unionists.  It  is  just  as  well 
that  it  does  not  do  so.  Loud  as  the  cry  is  for  it 
sometimes,  it  is  recognised  even  by  labour  legis- 
lators when  they  come  to  power  that  it  is  altogether 
an  unreasonable  demand,  and  does  not  desei  w  a 
part  in  solid  legislation. 

Trades  everywhere  in  Australia  are 
Skilled  suffering    from    a    lack    of    skilled 

Labour.  labour.   This  is  due  to  two  causes. 

One  is  that  the  population  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  demands.  The  other  is  that  even 
with  those  labourers  who  are  here,  the  unskilled 
man  does  not  get  such  a  chance  as  he  ought  to  do 
of  becoming  a  skilled  worker.  Immigration  is,  of 
course,  a  cure  lor  the  former,  but  the  cure  for  the 
latter  is  to  he  found  in  legislation,  which  will  give 
better  opportunities  in  technical  education.  Under 
the  present  system  of  apprenticeship  il  is  quite  im- 
possible lor  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinarily  skill- 
ed artisans  to  1»-  developed.  Of  course,  the  unions 
are  principally  to  blame  for  this.  Their  selfishness 
has  restricted  tin-  number  of  apprentices  and  improv- 
ers to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  youth  to  learn  trades.  Primarily,  of 
COUl'Se,  employers  are  to  blame,  because  some  ol 
them  have  used  hoy  labour  to  an  extent  that  was 
unjustifiable.  Of  course  in  some  trades  a  lad  does 
not  need  to  lie  taught  the  wdiole  of  the  craft  of  his 
1 1. 1  di'  in  order  to  become  an  efficient  workman. 
Machinery  has  so  taken  the  place  of  labour  that 
men  become  experts  at  one  patricular  kinid  of 
thing.  But  there  are  many  trades  which  are  snf- 
fering  greatly,  as,  for  instance,  the  building  trade, 
simplj  because  unionist  selfishness  has  forbidden 
the  employer  to  employ  more  than  one  improver 
to  six  men.  This  selfish  policy  is  finding 
1    in  two  ways.      One  is   that  men  employed  in 
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trades   have  n  ime   skill    which   those  have 

who   weni    through   .1    pro]  1 

ni  trades  n  here  mat  him  rj    is.  ] 
used  men  havi  ill  round  knowled 

produi  '11      k    work  which  is  to  be  turned  out. 
This  i  the  ways  in  which  the  new  unionism 

ma)    benefit   the  community.      A   proper  considera- 
tion, .mil  .1  thoughtful  bringing  in 
and   employee, 
would  lead  i"  the  establishment  of  apprenticeship 
th.it   ought   to  ensure  sufficient   laboui    foi    the  em- 
•  I  .1  complete  education   for  th<     tppr<  n 
Vt    the  present  time  unionism  enjoys  om      I 
the  1  ■  monopol  ii 

1  le     Victorian     Gov  has 

A  New  taken    the   bull    bj    the   horns,    and 

Suggestion.        ;s  tailing  . , I . . 1 1  r  appointing  .1  ■ 

•  regulate  the  employment 
<>f  apprentices.  The  Commission  would  act  in  an 
honoi  city,  and  would  perform  their  duties 

in  conjunction  with  the  Wages  Board  for  different 
trades.  It  would  comprise  representatives  of  the 
Chamber  ol  Manufactures,  the  Trades  Hall  Coun- 
cil, the  University,  and  the  Edui  1  i<  Department, 
rk  would  be  to  supervise  admissi  p 
and   ■  tpprentice   law,    investigate   com- 

plaints, prescribe  forms,  extend  technical  and  trade 
rmine  the  limit  to  be 
mj  loyrr*  n  pn  ntices  in   the  various  in 

dustri  s,  suggi  sti<  n   has   been  thrown 

out  that  the  Commission  would  probably  be  given 
1  at  it  o  >uld  in  special  cases  make 
gi  inents    1 1  ir    particular    busii 
I :  would  have  full  1 1 
and  0  J  of  indenture  "I    apprenti  •  s,  and  :<> 

number  which  could  be  employed  b) 
a  particular  trade,  or  even  .1   particular  employer. 
til    to  see  thai  the  empli  ■  •    -  taught 
v.  and  that  the  apprentice 
•   ■       ien  ni  cessan  .    Pi  issibh 
nlil   require  employers  to  report   to   I  n    Com 
mi ---i-  work  -it  their  apprentices.      I  his  mav 

sight  -     •  1  ■  . 

leg  -  -    it    realh     is.      I E  it   be  can  i<  <\ 

it  will  al  com]  il  xion 

ip,    and,    it'   successful,    it   will     pri 
d  in  all  pa  world.     It  is  only  by  s 

irrangement  .1-  ich  will  r.ik< ■  into  c 

deration  1  very  side  of  the  question,  that  th< 
will  lie  settled.  Ir  is  becoming  more  and  m 
r   interests  besides   th 
employer    ind  einpli  be    considered.      The 

community  at  Urge  has  .1  right  to  have  .1  voia    upon 

■t    the  tr  ii  its  youth,   ani : 

charai  hat  training.      I  field  of  l< 

is  in  trades  is  far  : 
tant  to  l>e  dealt  with  in  any  arbitrary  way.    [1 

•   Mr.  YV.m \  1  -  nes  law  . 


Judge     Heyd  '     Sydney,     in 

A  Notable         speakinj 

Opinion.  \  tion  ( "ourt,  is  evidentl) 

<-il  v  :  1     isness  "i 

posals,  which  tend  to  gr<  atl)    restrii  1  I  m  of 

manufacturers.       That     tendencj     is     becoming 
i     i    Australia  thai  ii    imo  ints  to  an  unre 
ible  and  unwarranted  dicta 

is  to  the  wa)  in  >vh       an  employi  r  shall 
on  his  business.    Judge  Heydon's  remarks  are  n 
quoting       I  situation  in  Australia  1 

in  .1  nicety  :  — 

1    -h  mill    like   lo   "iv    thai    in    my   opinion    it    we   0.1 
make  arbitration  successful,  and  to  rool  it  in  tbe  confidence 

">f  llit-  community,  11   must   be  dissociated   fi nil 

tion   with  the  manacling  •  •!'  the  energies,   brains,   and   free- 
■  i  ■  ■  1 1 1  oi  the  organisers  and  managers  ot  industries.     I  Brmls 
believe  thai   in   Australia   \\e  air  earnestli    desire   to  avert 
ilii'  -M..  i  I.  i,-.  -i.  shaiiH'tul   in  civilised  and  Christian  coun- 
ol    extremes   ol    Btarved    and    broken    poverty    and   "t 
bursting    and    insolent    wealth.      We    intend    that    if    it    in 
humanly    possible  all   shall    get   a   fair  Bhare,   and   that   the 
man-hood,  independence,  and  oomforl  "f  t he  humbleel 
Ik-  maintained,     Bui   the  path  t-«  that  does  not  lie  thi 
hobbled    industry    ami    hampered    business    and 
upon   Mm-   production  "t    wealth,     To  create  wealth   targely 
and    distribute   it   fairly   should    he   our   motto.     Our   broad 
principle  should  in-  t"  protect   the  wages  ami  conditions  <>f 
tiu-  n  irker  and  the  freedom  .if  the  employer.    The  employee 
may    say.    "Give    me    a    good    wage    and    considerate 
humane  conditions,"   hut    he  may    not   say,   "Manage  your 
business  according  t"  my  ideas.'     The  employer  maj 
"  The  work  I   require  must   be  done  in  the  way  and  by  the 
means   I   choose.       He  may   not   say.  "And   you  shall   work 
for  whatever  pittance,  during  whatever  hours,  and  in  what- 
ever foul  air  and  miserable  surroundings  1  dictate." 

A   great    amount  of  discussion   and' 
An  Absurd         diss  nsion    11-  been  caused  in  Aus- 
ciaim.  tralia     by     1  i<      R  man     Catholic 

( Ihurch   through    what    is  known   as 
he  Ne  Tenter.'  decree,  which  insists  thai 
in  which  a    Roman   Catholic   is  concerned  is  not  a 
unless  it  is  performed  in  the  presence  of  a 
priest,  and  an  assurance  is  given  that  any  children 
marriage  should   be   broughl    up   as    Roman 
lies,     t  U  course  no  church  :  ght  to  ride 

over  ,\  civil  law  in 

to  declare  that  such  as  have  been  married  without 
ditions  are  In  ing   in  .1   si  it<    1  it    sin.   as  it 
,1    in    thi;.   decn  Ml       I     ::  -      Pri  testant 

have      issued      declarations     upon 
and     it     has     been    suggested    that 
Governn  -    <    about  it 

also      in    '     trse,    there   is  really  n       lecessit; 
the  <  iovernmenl  to  di  1  m  For  in 

con*  s   under   il  s   jurisdiction, 

■.   the  right  of  the 
ivould  very  quickly  be  estal 
eil.    Let  a  husband  desert  his  wife  and  children,  and 
be  brought  und<  law,  it  would  very 

me  ''\  idenl  '.  '  is  no 

power  to  declare  any  marriage  illegal,  and  that,  pro- 
vided been  fulfilled  •  egal  fashion. 
decrei  church  was  an  unsubstantial  affair. 
ill,  itisa.pt  wind  and  nothing  else.  For 
while  it  may  m.ik  dissension  in  the 
,  of  mixed  marri  iges,  it  can  no  mure 
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it\  or  the  purity  of  such  marriages  than  the 
criticism  oi  .1  child  could  affect  tin-  judgment  of 
the  High  Court,  or  the  Vapourings  oi  .1  sceptic 
change  any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Criticism  does 
not  alter  facts,  and  the  fact  in  this  particular  case 
is  that  proper!)  celebrated  marriages  are  legal  and 
pure. 

An  illustration  of  tin-  way  in  which 

Labour  offensive  unionism  has  to  be  fought 

Above  Law.        jn   Australia  comes   from  Renmark. 

Some  time  ago  a  strike  was  pre- 
cipitated  there  by  the  fruit  labourers,  and  the 
strikers  went  about  their  business  in  a  way  that 
savoured  of  the  "wild  and  woolly  West."  Drink- 
ing water  was  poisoned,  incendiarism  resorted  to. 
and  shooting  even  indulged  in.  But  by  concerted 
action  on  the  pari  of  the  fruit  growers,  the  crop 
w.is  harvested.  Even  then,  however,  the  strikers 
made  up  their  minds  to  prevent  fruitgrowers  from 
getting  their  fruit  to  market.  The  United  Labour- 
ers' Union,  to  which  the  strikers  belonged,  directed 
their  members  in  Adelaide  to  stand  b\  them,  and  to 
refuse  to  carry  any  fruit  in  that  city,  unless  the 
claims  of  the  Renmark  growers  were  -ranted.  Act- 
ing umler  instructions  from  his  union,  a  driver,  be- 
longing to  the  largest  carrying  firm  in  Adelaide, 
declined  to  put  on  to  his  waggon  some  cases  of 
Renmark  fruit.  For  refusing  to  obey  lawful 
orders,  tlie  man  wis  prosecuted,  lined,  ejVen  time  to 
pa\  the  line.  ,\]]i\  committed  to  gaol  on  refusal  to 
pay.  Thereupon  the  other  carters  in  the  firm  took 
umbrage,  and  struck,  ami  pickets  were  stationed 
at  the  Government  goods  sheds,  and  drivers  warned 
that  if  any  goods  were  carried  for  the  firm  they 
would  be  treated  as  "  scabs.''  That,  of  course, 
«  is  a  ven  serious  thing.  Here  was  a  reasonable 
law  of  the  country  flouted,  the  offender  punished; 
but  the  members  of  his  union  considered  themselves 
ibove  law,  .n^\  took  it  into  their  own  hands. 


The   most   extraordinary    aspect   of 
A  Strange         the   situation    is   but    a    Mr.    Spell- 
Doctrine,  ma)1]   wno    -s    q  fading  member  of 
the    United     Labourers'    Union    at 
Renmark,     gave    expression     to    some    remarkable 
statements.      He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  vine- 
growers  in  Renmark  would  have  their  vines  spoiled 
by   unskilful    pruning,   and  then   went  on  to  say:  — 
'  The    members    ef    tlie   Union   at   Renmark   are 
highly     indignant     that     the     driver.     Humphries, 
and    others,    should    have    been    lined    for    refusing 
to     corrupt       heir     union     principles     by     handling 
scab       fruit.       Tlie    workers    are    exceedingly    dis- 
appointed   witli   the  Labour    Government,    and   con- 
sider   1  hat     Ministers     were    not    adhering    to    true 
Labour    principles    in     taking    tlie    ac  ion     they   did 
in    connection    with    the    trouble.       The    fining    of 
the  driver  should  not  be  countenanced  in  any  State, 
especially  where  a  Labour  Government  has  control.'' 
Ibis  is  a  declaration  of  war  with  a  vengeance.     If 


offensive  unionists  hope  that  Labour  members  in 
power  will  make  every  other  interest  but  their  own 
subservient  to  law,  and  expect  wrongdoers  to  go 
unpunished  if  they  belong  to  Labour  ranks,  they 
are  doing  the  finest  thing  imaginable  to  ruin  their 
cause.  What  a  doctrine  is  here  promulgated  !  Gov- 
ernment has  to  be  used  as  a  machine  tor  coercing 
1  ie   people,   and  the   whole  fabric  oi    law   is   to  be 

swept  aside  iii  order  that  the  cantankerous  labour 
law-breaker  may  do  what   he  please,. 

Mr.    Fisher    has    been    creating    a 
MAustShieirn°n      Sreai     deaI     of   amusement    by     his 
Politics.  naive    statement     that     the     success 

of  the  Labour  Party  at  the  late 
elections  was  due  to  the  splendour  of  its 
policy.  ft  is  just  as  well  to  remember  that 
it  was  due  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  had  foolishly 
taken  offence  at  the  fusion,  and  that  the  party  got 
the  whole-hearted  and  undivided  support  el  one 
section  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  liquor  and  gam- 
bling element  in  the  community.  It  is  possibly 
allowable  for  Mr.  Fisher  to  do  a  little  banner-wav- 
ing on  his  own  behalf  on  such  an  occasion,  but  a 
large  number  of  those  who  supported  the  party  at 
the  election  will  smile  at  the  suggestion  that  they 
were  swayed  by  such  motives  as  he  attributes  to 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  subsequent  events  have 
thoroughly  justified  the  fusion,  which  was  proved,  in 
connection  with  the  Referendum,  to  be  a  very  bul- 
wark of  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  bla- 
tant and  offensive  unionism.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  Referendum  would  have  enlightened 
Mr.    Fisher  on  the  question. 

The  issue  of  Federal  notes  is  now 

Federal  Note       seven    ami    a-lialf    million    pounds, 

Reserve.  AU,\    there    is    some    talk    of    the 

Ministry  trying  to  reduce  the  re- 
serve against  the  first  ,£7,000.000  to  the  statutory 
minimum  of  25  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  about  3$  per  cent.  The  understanding  with 
Parliament  was  that  up  to  £7.000,000  a  third 
would,  be  represented  by  sovereigns,  and  that  over 
that  amount  the  reserve  would  be  pound  for  pound. 
Now,  however,  the  proposal  is  to  reduce  the  reserve 
on  the  first  ,£7.000.000  to  25  per  cent.  This  car- 
ried out.  it  will  mean  that  the  reserve  on  ,£8.000,- 
000  is  only  33  per  cent.  Although,  of  course,  the 
-old  is  held  in  reserve  simply  for  tlie  purpose  of 
security,  ami  it  may  l»-  urged  that  it  would  be  better 
earning  interest,  it  is  no!  a  safe  thing  to  disregard 
the  circumstances  which  make  it  necessary  to  hold 
a  substantial  proportion  of  a  note  issue  in  gold. 

The  Federal  Land  Tax  case  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  plaintiffs 
have  lost  the  case,  the  High  Court 
declaring  that  it  was  quite  \\  ithin 
the  province  of  the   Federal   Government  to  impose 
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such  taxation.     This,     f  i     ,    •     « .is  to  be  expi 
\. . .  Courl  musl   | 

sive  powi  i  ixal  i   with 

such  .1  thing  ble  to  be  abso 

lutelj  o  provide  funds 

\  .1  community .     Ii  musl 

ile  to  take  hold  of  something  else  than 
imports,  .m.l  the  validity  of  the  tax  can  hard 

■  !  in  question.  01  curse  one  point  which  tin' 
plaintiffs  used  »  ts  hal  ii  had  fcx  ten  said  in 
Parliament   that  the  t.*\   was  not   Foi    revenue  pur- 

.   l.nt    t.>r  tii.  <>t    bursting   up 

■  i       Hut    « hatevet    w  as  the  int<  rvtion,   the   Act 

•a ithin  i  i.-  limi  s  i >i   tli.-  Constiti 
.mil  gives  ii"  indication  of  what  was  in  tin-  minds  of 

d  it  could  take 
nt.       I    ••  express<  d    i  i  of  the    Vet  as 

far  .i  -  uments  gislators    were  con- 

I    roii!.!  isidered  apart  from  the  hard 

ind  t  ns  and  terms  in  which  the 

I,      I  is,  rse,    a    distinc- 

tion, even   in   imposing     he   Land  Tax.   betw< 

osal  under  which  ii  is  hoped  the  landlord  may 

find  tin-  burden  so  oppressive  that  he  will  desire  i" 

sell  liU  land,  and  one  that,  s,ay,  imposes  conditions 

upon  him.  .mil  asserts  that  it  will  tax  him  unless  he 

i  •.■nilil   l.i-   imposing   unreasonable   and 

iditions,  and  would  be  thrown  out 

II  te    1.. mil    Tax    Art    was 

i  i.miod.  .is  far  as  am   d<  finite  statement   goes,    Foi 

the  purpose    t  taxation,  .md  there  it  stands-,  and  as 

i      n     he   bounds   of    Parliamentary    privi 

Reg  cation-,   I   en     is    need 

Federal  me      serious      consideration. 

I  \penditure.       i.y( :  nditure  is  going  up  by 

a  ■  leaps  and  bounds,  •  i  such  an 

t,    indeed,   that   it   is  probable    there    will    lie 

monev    left  even  after  the  million  and  a  half 

land  tax  pours  into  the  Feder.nl   i   iffers. 

I'liis    increase   of   expenditure   is   almost    alarming. 

Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  large  salaries  which  ar< 

<  il   set  \  ants.      It    ~.   ,  |    ,    urse,  notoriou     thai 

.  1 1  i .  1 . 

federal    civil    servants, 

including  men,         nen       d  boys,  is  nearly  .£140. 

f  lis   sp.-  iks     ■  only   for  the   prosperity    ol 

ountry.  but  also  for  the  conception  of  comfort 

lich  Australian*  hold.     It  I  thing,  to  keep 

Hut    in    two   years    tin-    1  '< 

expenditure    ias  increased  by  over  ^'4.000. 00c. 

struction,    defence    improvement, 
Federal  <  expenditure,  and  an  increase  in  the 

<  Md  Agi    P    isii    is,  this  is  likely  to  be  still   further 
sed.      Of  course     Australia  cannot  enter   1 
duties  ol    nationhood   without  paying  I  n 
.1  it  would  be  .1  penurious  spirit  that   would  in- 
duce anyone  to  want  to  cut  down  nation..!  expendi- 
ture l k  point  of  efficiency.    All  the  sam<  .  on< 
cannot  be  Warned  for  a  little  uneasiness 


peat,     1 1 

taxed  oi  peoples.     Whili 

;.  bul  th( 

I .  .mid  t  me  da) . 

mi \  much  illusti 
Helping  the       nowaday  5  to 

Civil  Service.      perj(      ......   Australia   is  enj   . 

Hut  if  any  were  n<  eded,  it  is  !■ 
lative  intentions  lib  Vjcti 

incut  with  regard  to  the  wagi 

imes. 
for  some  time  the   railwaj   ■  mp 

Si  i<   ■'    teachers  havi    1 iained     ha 

i-ere  m  >i  ai  lequate,  and  the  <  li  ivernmi 

Ol      i.iiln  iy     empl 
/.'1  15.000  a  year.     The  Stal  -  will 

also  benefil  to  the  extenl  ol  ,/j8o.ooo.     Even  ii 

increase  which  is  t  1  bfe  paid,  howev< 
rase  ol    the  railway   employees,   the  Commiss 
,ave  fixed   a   1  1  might   still   be  consii 

|uate  in  times  like  these,    md  \).i\r  adopted  a 

rate    which    would    be   sa       I  ■     in    normal    ■■ 

this  being  recogi  tsed  as  a  year  ol  abnormal  sui 

S  .    not   tO  the    federal    G(  v,  nni).   11.    as    is  1 
claimed,  hut  to ntinuano      I   gi    d  -  asi  >ns. 

Mi.    Yen. m.   the   Premier  ol    South 
South  Australia    Australia,  has  doni    a  bold  tiling  in 
and  Strikes.       making  his  statement  that  the  S 

Australian    Labour    (  I  nt    in- 

tends ti  mtroduo  legislation  which  will  make  strikes 
an  offence.  One  can  well  imagine  the  im 
thai  would  be  poured  out  against  him  by  the  social- 
istic 5©  tion  of  the  community.  But  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  will  do  the  true  labour  cause  in 
Australia  much  good.  The  unionist,  who  is  not  a 
true  unionist,  holds  the  weapon  of  the  strike  at  his 
side  continually  that  he  may  use  it  at  the  opportune 
moment.  True  unionism  pins  its  faith  to  arbitration 
n.l  conciliation.  Of  course,  the  Labour  Party  in 
power  in  South  Australia  is  .1  \.  ry  different  thi 

5   :  As  a  matter  ..i   tact  the  party 

ias  fought  \er\  strongly  the  socialistic  element 

in  labour,  and  it  represents  the  new  and  be  ter  kind 

.I' unionism.     The  Labour  Party  in  South  Australia 

nas  not  hesitated  of  late  to  sit   down  very  stn 

on  some  of  the  men  who  organised  the  late  strik    in 

State,  and  deserves  all  credit  for  it.    The 

ng     9  SS  ■  n,    1   !■  1.  I>i'e.    it    is    hoped,    will    see   a    Bill 

introduced  in  the  State  House    to    emph 

ssit)    for   referring  all   disput  S  -    - 

and  stopping  the  onrush  of  wild  socialism,  so  mark- 

1  d   in    South   Australia. 

The  Yi.  toi  Ano  rnment  is 

Main  seriouslv     considering    the    question 

Roads.  ,,f   making   the   maim. 

main    roads    a    Slate   affair.       This   is 

a  matter  which  might   to  have  been   taken  up  long 
igo.      Main  roads  tire  as   important    to  the  develop- 
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merit  oi  a  country  as  railways  are.  Indeed,  here 
the)  are  a  good  deal  more  so,  for  the  railway  lines 
cannol  go  everywhere.  There  are  millions  nl  acres 
of  land  that  might  be  put  to  the  most  profitable  use 
if  the  main  roads  were  developed.  Local  councils 
are  extremely  slow  in  making  proper  provisions  of 
this  kind,  ami  as  a  result  communication  with  cen- 
tres is  very  much  behind  what  it  ought  to  be.  Now 
that  settlement  is  being  opened  up  so  fast,  road 
communication  ought  to  be  much  more  perfect. 
Roads  to  distant  cities  and  towns,  and  into  the  in- 
terior of  tin-  country,  should  all  be  undertaken  by 
the  Government,  and  the  anomaly  done  away  with 
of  finding,  in  one  stretch  of  road  a  hundred  miles 
in  length,  ever  so  many  different  kinds  of  condi- 
tions,  some  of  them  primitive  to  a   degree. 

The  numbers  of   Australia's  young 

Tb«  Youig         guard  are  mounting  up  fast.     Up  to 

Guard.  £ne   em\    0f    May.    154.000    youths 

have   registered.      It    is   a   credit    to 

Australian  climate  and  physique  that  93.8  per  cent. 


are  lit  for  training.  We  may  plume  ourselves  some- 
what, for  it  is  a  high  record.  It  is  probable  .that 
about  24,000  more  will  be  added  to  the  active  train- 
ing list  before  it  is  complete.  Tasmania  comes  first  in 
her  percentage  of  medically  lit  with  95.2,  Victoria 
follows  with  94.5,  then  South  Australia  with  94.2, 
New  South  Wales  94  per  cent.,  Queensland  92.8, 
Wesl  Australia  89.9.  This  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  study  population  from  medical  points  of 
view.  Australia  evidently  has  her  best  physiques  in 
the  Southern  parts,  which,  of  course,  is  not  to_  be 
wondered  at.  considering  the  latitude  and  physical 
surroundings. 


Sir  John 
Fuller. 


Sir  John  Fuller,  the  new  Governor 
of     Victoria,    arrived     during     the 
month,  and  Sir  Thomas  Carmichael 
left.     The  occasion  gave  fresh  cause 
for  thought  and  argument  against  Governors  being 
appointed    for    the    six    States.      It  seems  an  alto- 
gether superfluous  and  wasteful  expenditure. 
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Sir  John   Fuller,  the  Newly  appointed  Governor  of  Victoria,  and   his  Family. 


i  Lafayette, 


[Stuttgart. 
Among  the  Vultures. 
<Y  suggested  mural  painting  for  the  Palace  of  Peace. 
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The  Kaiser  as  the  Napoleon  of  Peace. 
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Loose  Once  Again ! 


[China. 


The  Plague. 

La  Silhouette  (Paris)  shows  the  danger  of  infection  via  the 

Siberian  Railway. 


LONDON,   FROM  THE  SURREY  SIDE. 

From  the  painting  by   IV.  L.    WyllU,  i?i  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


Iho 

Pleasant  Month 

of  Hay. 


LONDON,  May   ist,   1911. 
May  opened  this  year  with  a  burst 

of  brilliant  sunshine,  which  makes 
one  regret  that  the  old  custom  of 
going  a-Maying  is  no  longer  one 
of  the  annual  popular  festivals  of  Merrie  England. 
The  political  atmosphere  harmonised  with  the  sun- 
shine. May  Day  was  celebrated  in  the  City  by  the 
holding  ni  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in 
support  of  the  promotion  of  the  new  Anglo-German 
Friendship  Society,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  differ 
from  its  predecessor  in  two  vital  particulars — first,  in 
having  funds,  and  secondly,  in  doing  some  work.  A 
f«w  d  re  a  memorable  meeting  had  been  held 

in  the  Guildhall,  in  which  all  the  parties,  and  all  the 
( Churches,  and  all  the  interests,  and  all  the  1  lominions 
of  the  Kntish  Empire  co-operated  in  giving  a  unani- 
mous and  enthusiastic  response  to  President  Taffs 
appeal  for  a  general  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between 
Britain  and  America.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the 
( Sty,  under  the  sagacious  and  courageous  inspiration 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Vezey  Strong,  was  about  to 
resume  its  ancient  historic  leadership  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Perris  has  prepared  a 
valuable  memorandum  as  to  the 
next  step  which  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  secure  the  ground 
already  gained  and  to  prepare  for  a  still  further 
advance.  The  City  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 
motion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  unanimously 
requi  sted  the  Lord  Mayor  to  take  such  further  steps 
as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation.     Mr.  Perris  proposes  that  : — 

It  should  be  placed  within  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Lord 
Mayor-  - 

(I)  To  stimulate  and  collect  from  all  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion-, County  Councils,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
the  United  Kingdom  resolutions  in  favour  of  an  "all  in" 
Arbitration  Tr.-.uy  with  the  United  State.-.  This  has  been 
Mt\  partially  and  imperfectly  done  as  yet. 


The  Next  Step. 


Under  the  Umbrella 

of 

the  Lord  Mayor. 


towns'  meetings  throughout  the  country. 

(3)  To  organise  a  Guildhall  or  Mansion  llou-<-  meeting  of 
Lord  Mayors  and  other  civic  and  commercial  li 

this  policy. 

(4)  To  invite  Americans  in  London  to  meet  and  express  their 
sympathy, 

(5)  To  invite  a  Civic  Embassy  from  the  United  States  to 
visit  England  in  support  of  the  movement,  and  to  organise  a 
British  Civic  Embassy  to  visit  the  United  States  for  the  same 
end. 

lo  inaugurate  periodii  d  Guildhall  Lectures  (on  the  lines 
of  the  Romanes  Lecture  at  Oxford)  dealing  with  International 
Relations  from  a  Peace  standpoint,  and  calculated  to  educate 
the  business  and  commercial  community  into  sympathy  with 
International  Peace. 

Sir  Vezey  Strong  is  an  overworked 
man.  He  has  to  make  some 
half  a  dozen  public  speeches  every 
day  of  his  life  and  to  spend  his 
nights  in  social  functions.  It  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  undertake  single-handed  the  organisa- 
tion of  this  new  force  in  British  politics.  He  has 
neither  the  money  nor  the  trained  staff  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  Mr.  Perris's  programme,  which,  by  the 
bye,  curiously  resembles  in  its  main  outlines  the  pro- 
posals which  I  put  forward  for  the  formation  of  an 
Anglo-American  Union  in  1897.  Mr.  Perris  sug- 
gests that  if  an  appeal  were  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  a  Peace  Fund,  a  sum  of  ,£5,000  a  year  would  be 
forthcoming,  and  with  this  sum  much  might  be  done. 
The  existing  Peace  Societies  are  impecunious  and 
impotent.      Mr.  Perris  says  : — 

What  is  needed  is  that  a  now  agency  should  be  brought 
into  the  field,  which  should  be  able  to  influence  the  City,  the 
Corporations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  through  them  the 
governing  classes  of  the  State. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  key  to  this  new  opportunity  lies  in 
enriching  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  office  with  the  resources 
and  ideas  adequate  to  this  large  and  .permanent  campaign. 
Tile  City  of  London  and,  through  it,  the  civic  and  mercantile 
life  of  England,  must  be  marshalled  on  the  side  of  Peace  ! 

Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  so  liberally  endowed  what 
he  calls  his  wifeland  with  a  Peace  Fund  of  two 
millions  sterling,  will  surely  not  leave  his  motherland 
without  a  share  in  his  bounty. 
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At  present  the  prospects  of  the 
The  Imperial    Conference    are    over- 

Imperial  Conference.  cast  by  a,  harrowing   uncertainty 

whether  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will 
be  able  to  attend.  An  Imperial  Conference  without 
Sir  Wilfrid  would  be  like  "  Hamlet "  without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  The  cause  for  his  non-appear- 
ance is  the  determined  obstructive  opposition  that 
the  Conservatives  are  offering  to  the  Reciprocity 
agreement.  Until  Reciprocity  is  safe  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  cannot  leave  Canada.  General  Botha  and 
Mr.  Malan  leave  Cape  Town  on  May  3rd.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  from  New  Zealand,  was  the  first 
Premier  to  arrive.  The  prestige  of  the  Australian 
Premier,  Mr.  Fisher,  has  been  shaken  by  the  rejection 
of  the  proposals  made  by  his  Government.  These 
proposals,  aimed  at  increasing  the  power  of  the 
Dominion  to  nationalise  industries,  combat  trusts, 
and  defend  organised  labour,  were  sent  to  a  Refer- 
endum, and  rejected.  Mr.  Fisher  need  not  resign  ; 
but  a  Democratic  Government  whose  chief  measures 
have  just  been  rejected  by  a  plebiscite  of  the  electors 
is  in  a  parlous  plight. 

Evidences  as  to  the  approaching 

The  Approaching     Coronation  increase  and  multiply. 

Coronation.         'j^e    most    conspicuous    outward 

and  visible  sign  is  the  erection  of 
stands  around  the  Abbey  and  in  Parliament  Square, 
where  seats  a/e  selling  at  twelve  and  fifteen  guineas 
apiece — a  large  sum  for  a  few  minutes'  glimpse  of  a 
Royal  procession.  The  attempt  to  use  the  Coro- 
nation as  a  lever  by  one  party  to  force  the  Veto  Bill 
through,  and  by  the  other  to  secure  its  postponement 
to  an  autumn  Session,  appears  to  have  failed  all  round. 
There  is  not  to  be  an  autumn  Session,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  Parliamentary  crisis  is  not  to  be 
solved  before  the  Coronation.  The  King  is  to 
be  crowned  with  the  dispute  between  Lords  and 
Commons  still  unsettled.  Ministers  would  fain  have 
had  it  otherwise.  But  human  nature  is  frail ;  even 
an  exclusively  masculine  legislature  is  wilting  under 
the  strain  of  the  all-night  sittings ;  and  the  story  now  is 
that,  in  order  to  give  M.P.'s  a  chance  of  surviving  to 
the  Coronation,  there  will  be  a  long  Whitsun  recess 
after  the  Veto  Bill  has  reached  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  a  great  nuisance  for  the  King,  who  has  to  think 
not  only  of  his  Coronation  in  Westminster,  but  of  the 
subsequent  visits  to  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
But  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  everybody  must  e'en 
make  the  best  of  it.  What  is  irritating,  however,  is 
that  all  this  tremendous  pother  should  be  made  about 
a  Bill  which,  excepting  with    regard   to  one  or  two 


great  measures,  actually  strengthens  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  mischief.  Under  the  Veto  Bill 
they  will  have  a  statutory  right  to  hang  up  every 
Liberal  Bill,  great  and  small,  for  two  years  at  least ; 
and  even  for  the  one  or  two  big  Bills  they  are  to 
have  the  fighting  chance  of  three  Sessions  before 
having  to  give  in.  Talk  of  a  revolutionary  Bill  ! 
Reactionary  would  be  a  better  term. 

The  fortunes  of  election  petitions 
The  steadiness  have  reduced  the  Liberal  majority 
Nationa°Opinion.  last  month  by  two  seats— Exeter 
and  Cheltenham  —  counting  four 
votes  on  a  division.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
the  extraordinary  steadiness  of  the  national  opinion 
than  the  recent  bye-elections.  In  East  Dorset  the 
Tories  did  not  even  venture  to  contest  the  seat. 
In  Haddingtonshire,  Lord  Haldane's  seat  was  held 
against  a  strong  Linionist  .  candidate  by  practically 
the  same  majority.  In  Cheltenham,  although  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  who  voted,  the 
election  was  practically  decided  by  the  odd  man,  the 
majority  of  ninety-three  for  the  Liberals  in  December 
being  converted  into  a  majority  of  four  for  the 
Unionists  in  April.  Britain,  in  short,  wherever  sound- 
ings have  been  taken,  stands  where  it  did  at  the  last 
two  General  Elections  ;  and  that  being  the  case,  the 
King's  course  is  clear.  As  long  as  Mr.  Balfour  has 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  form  an  alternative 
Government,  the  King  must  govern  through  Mr. 
Asquith,  on  Mr.  Asquith's  own  terms  ;  whether  they 
include  the  making  of  five  hundred  or  of  a  thousand 
Peers,  it  makes  no  matter. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  been 
The  Progress  debating  the  Parliament  Bill  all 
the  Veto  Bill.  'ast  month.  There  is  a  strange 
unreality  about  its  proceedings. 
The  only  thing  that  has  been  said  or  done  which  is 
worth  noting  is  the  introduction  of  the  kangaroo 
closure.  It  is  a  good  phrase  and  one  that  will  stick. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  Opposition  sought  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Bill  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  amendments,  it  was  decided  to  select 
the  more  important  proposals  and  to  leap  over  the 
others  as  a  kangaroo  clears  a  row  of  hurdles.  Hence 
the  phrase.  With  its  aid  progress  has  been  rendered 
possible.  But  still  the  progress  has  been  slow.  The 
majority  has  steadily  voted  down  all  proposals 
intended,  and  admittedly  intended,  to  render  the  Veto 
inoperative.  The  Referendum  has  been  voted  on 
and  rejected.  So  also  has  the  Radical  amendment  to 
give  the  Lords  only  one  bite  instead  of  two.  An 
absurd    outcry  has  been  raised  over  the  "  startling 


The  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  as  Gardener. 

The  Crown   Princess  of  Sweden  (our  Princes?  Margaret  of  Connaught)  lias  installed  a  Winter  Garden  on  the  roof 
of  the  Palace  at   Stockholm,   and  this  is  a  charming  snapshot  ol  the  Princess  in  a  favourite  occupation. 


The   Blaauwkrantz   Bridge,   between  Grahamstown  and   Port  Alfred. 


tin  April   22nd  a  ten  it  .   resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  lives,  occurred  here.      A  train  from   Port  Alfred  was  crossing 

the  Blaauwkrantz  Bridge,  the  single  -.pan  of  which  covers  a  j;o-feet  deep  chasm,  when  the  van  and  four  coaches  toppled  over  the 

left  side  of  the  bridge. 
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By  permission  ofthlfivprietors  of  "  Punch."] 

Putting  a  Good  Face  On  It. 

Lord  Lansdowne  :  "  Say  this  house  is  badly  conducted,  do 
they?  And  mean  to  stop  the  licence?  Ah,  but  they  haven't 
seen  my  coat  of  whitewash  yet.  That  ought  to  make  'em  think 
twice." 


indiscretion"  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  admitting  that  the 
Veto  Bill,  when  passed,  will  be  used  to  carry  Home 
Rule.  As  every  Conservative  member  and  all  Con- 
servative posters  made  this  their  chief  battle-cry 
against  the  Liberals  at  the  General  Election,  and 
made  it  in  vain,  their  shrieks  of  indignation  are  too 
palpably  silly  to  deserve  more  than  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

The  calculation  at  present  is  that 
the  Lords  will  read  the  Veto  Bill 
a  second  time  and  then  take  their 
stand  upon  an  amendment  assert- 
ing that  a  Home  Rule  measure,  of  which  the  details 
have  not  been  revealed  to  the  people,  shall  never 
pass  until  it  has  been  submitted  in  one  form  or 
another  to  the  decision  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  expectation  may  be  justified  by  the 
event.  In  that  case  the  Government  will  reject  their 
amendment,  prorogue  Parliament,  and  immediately 
summon  a  new  session,  in  which,  when  the  Veto  Bill 


What  Will  tho 
Lords  Do  ? 


Prince  Arthur 

in 

Italy. 


goes  up  to  the  Lords,  there  will  be  a  Liberal  majority 
of  new  made  Peers  waiting  and  eager  to  pass  it  into 
law.  It  would  be  worth  anything  to  be  compelled  to 
create  a  Liberal  majority  of  Peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  is 
becoming  one  of  our  national 
assets.  He  is  affable,  capable, 
and  presentable.  He  performed 
his  recent  mission  to  Italy  with  great  success,  and 
deepened  still  further  the  impression  that  always  pre- 
vails in  Italy  that  the  British  nation  is  their  warm 
friend.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  was  very 
remarkable,  and  the  Prince's  report  of  it  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Dinner  was  as  modest  as  it  was  in 
good  taste. 

As  we  go  to  press  before  the  Con- 
ciliation Bill  comes  on  for  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as 
the  Review  does  not  appear  until 
a  week  after  the  division,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing on  the  subject.  The  Anti's  are  making  the 
most  of  their  informal  plebiscites  taken  here  and  there 
among  women  householders,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  the  majority  of  women  do  not  want  the  vote. 
It  reminds  me  of  similar  plebiscites  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  which  always  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  the  Permissive 
Bill.  But  after  forty  years  these  overwhelming 
majorities  shown  by  local  plebiscites  have  utterly  failed 
to  place  the  Permissive  Bill  on  the  Statute  Book. 
There   is  no  doubt    that    the  sheltered  woman,  and 


The  Woman's 
Conciliation  Bill. 


Westminster  Gaxette.] 


A  Policy  of  Cuttle. 

(The  cuttlefish,  when  it  desires  to  evade  an  enemy,  emits  a  clouo 
of  sepia,  which  darkens  the  water  and  obscures  the  issue.) 


The    Progress   of   the   World. 
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■y]  [Henri  Manuel. 

Madame  Curie  in  Her  Laboratory. 

\"o  woman  has  distinguished  herself  more  in  ihe  domain  of  pure  science  than 
Madame  Curie,  the  prime  discoverer  of  radium. 


all  women  whom  Olive  Schreiner  describes  as 
'•  female  parasites,"  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the 
franchise.  They  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it,  as  they 
have  got  all  they  want  :  they  don't  see  why  other 
women  should  not  he  as  contented  as  they  are  them- 
selves. But  if  so,  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  bestir 
themselves  either  way.  No  one  proposes  to  compel 
them  to  vote  if  they  do  not  want  to.  Why  then  should 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  other  women  voting  if  they 
do  want  to  ? 

Queen  Victoria's  Memorial  oppo- 
site Buckingham  Palace  is  to  be 
unveiled  on  the  1 6th  inst.  by  the 
King  in  the  presence  of  the 
Kaiser.  The  chief  significance  of  the  ceremony  lies 
in  the  conjunction  of  the  two  Sovereigns.  Geoi 
embraced  William  II.  before  the  bier  of  King 
Edward.     There  will   be  a  not  less   significant  sym- 


The  Unveiling 

of 

Queen  Victoria's 

Monument. 


bolism  about  their  presence  before 

tin-      Memorial      erected      to     the 
iry  of  their  grandmothi  r.   The 

Kaiser  was  invited  on  the   initiative 

King,   and   the     al 
friendliness     of       the      Royal     and 
Imperial   correspondence   might  be 

imitated  with  advantage  by  their 
respective  Foreign  Offices.  Of  the 
Memorial  itseli,  the  white  marble 
and  the  flashing  gilded  angel 
which  surmounts  it  make  still 
more  conspicuous  the  hideous, 
dingy  blackness  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  Is  there  anywhere,  outside 
a  Lancashire  cotton  district  or  a 
Durham  pit  village,  a  more  depress- 
ing, dirty-looking  pile  of  buildings 
than  that  in  which  we  lodge  our 
kings  ?  The  garden  front  of  the 
Palace  is  more  presentable,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  the  hinder  part 
which  is  reared  in  all  its  black, 
gaol-like  monstrosity  immediately 
behind  the  memorial  to  the  (Jueen. 
The  proposal  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  Edward  VII.  opposite  Marl- 
borough House  at  the  entrance 
to  St.  James's  Park  has  been  aban- 
doned in  deference  to  a  popular 
outcry  from  the  lovers  of  the 
park. 
M.  Stolypin,  who  has  for  the 
moment  triumphed  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  House  of  Lords, 
and  has  received  the  Alexander 
Nevsky  from  a  grateful  Tsar,  told  a  friend  the  other 
day  that  he  was  learning  English  in  order  to  welcome 
the  guests  from  Britain  whom  he  expects  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  M.  Stolypin  has  not  much  need 
to  learn  English  unless  he  has  forgotten  it  since  I 
met  him  in  St.  Petersburg  three  years  ago  ;  but  the 
remark  is  a  pleasant  reminder  of  a  forthcoming  visit 
which  may  have  important  and  useful  consequences. 
Last  year  a  representative  group  of  members  of  the 
Duma  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  London  as  the 
gui  -*ts  of  our  Parliament.  This  year  the  Russian 
nation,  acting  through  the  Tsar,  the  Government, 
and  the  Duma,  have  requested  us  to  send  them  a 
party    of    thirty    or    forty    representative    Britons — 


Russia 

and 

England. 
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I  fear  the  Russians  said  Englishmen,  but  I  make 
the  alteration  in  deference  to  North  Britons — 
for  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Russia.  It  is  the  desire  of 
our  would-be  hosts  that  their  British  guests  should 
represent,  not  merely  the  two  Houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  all  phases  of  national  life  and  activity, 
including  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  jour- 
nalism, banking,  commerce,  manufactures,  labour, 
municipalities,  etc.,  etc.  The  first  notion  was 
that  the  party  should  start  in  May.  This  being 
impossible,  the  visit  is  postponed  till  December.  The 
more  British  public  men  go  to  Russia — especially 
British  public  men  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  expiring  Russophobe 
Jingo  Party  on  the  other — the  better  it  will  be  for 
both  Empires  and  both  nations. 

M.    Krukoff,    a    member    of    the 
A  Russian  Expert     Russian  Imperial  Council  of  Agri- 
Agriculture,        culture,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
studying  agriculture  in    all  conti- 
nents, called   in  at   London    last  month  on  his  way 

from  the  Ar- 
gentine, upon 
whose  agricul- 
ture he  is  pre- 
paring a  report 
for  his  Govern- 
ment. I  was 
glad  to  find  him 
so  full  of  hope, 
both  as  to  the 
future  of  Russia 
and  the  present 
condition  of 
British  trade 
and  agricul- 
ture.  Argen- 
tina, he  said, 
was  practically 
the  creation, 
from  an  industrial  and  agricultural  point  of  view, 
of  British  capital  and  Scottish  enterprise.  Speak- 
ing as  an  agricultural  expert,  he  preferred  the 
British  Empire  to  the  United  States— the  latter 
was  too  speculative  for  his  fancy,  although  he  was 
full  of  admiration  for  the  American  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Meteorological 
Department.  The  importance  of  agriculture  to  Russia 
may  be  inferred  from  the  figures  of  the  fourth 
Duma  Budget.  In  1908  there  was  a  deficit  of 
/'iS. 000,000.  In  1909  of  ^13,000,000.  But  in 
1910,   owing    to    the    enormous    crop   harvested    in 


M    N.   Krukoff. 


1909,   the  revenue  rose  by  ^2  5,000,000.     So  that 

not   only  was  the  ordinary  expenditure  met,  but  a 

surplus    of  ;£i 7,800,000    remained    over.      Russia, 

which    to    the    outside    world    is    a    great    military 

Empire,  is  to  her  own  people  primarily  a  vast  farm. 

All  last   month  the  air   has  been 

Lord  Loreburn       thick  with   rumours   of   a    Liberal 

Magistracy.        revolt  against  Lord  Loreburn  for 

his  refusal  to  appoint  J.P.'s  with 

some  consideration    for    the  interests    of  the    Party. 

His  predecessor,  acting    hand    in    glove    with  Lord 

Lieutenants  and  custodes  rohilorum  in  the   counties, 

packed      the     rural     bench    with     Unionist    J.P.'s. 

It    was    hoped     that    when     Lord     Loreburn    was 

on   the    Woolsack     some     effort     would    be     made 

to    allow    fully    qualified    and     competent    Liberals 

at    least     the     chance     of     administering     justice. 

But    after    five    years,    it     is     maintained     by    the 

insurgents,  the  Unionist   majority   in  the   magisterial 

ranks    is  practically    intact.       The     appointment   of 

nine  new  J.P.'s  for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  all  of  whom  were 

Unionists,  was  the  last   straw.     Mr.   Neil   Primrose, 

inheriting  an   ancient    grudge    of  his  sire's,    one    of 

whose  nominees  Lord  Loreburn  refused  to  appoint, 

raised  the    standard  of  revolt,  and  there  was   much 

talk    of  the    Lord    Chancellor's   resignation.       Lord 

Loreburn    is  not  a    man  to  be  bullied.     He  is  also 

too  important  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 

be   dispensed  with    on  the  eve  of   a  Constitutional 

crisis.     He  stands  to  his  guns,  and  refuses  to  budge. 

Other  things  being  equal,   he  says,  he  will  appoint 

a    Liberal  to  the  Bench  as  soon  as  he  will  appoint 

a  Tory,  but  he  will  not  treat  the  right  to  administer 

justice  as  if  it  were  a  reward  for  Party  services. 

This  quarrel  has  two  morals.    The 

The  Moral  nrst  ;s  tnat  in  this  so-called  revolu- 

of  .  ,     .    .  .  , 

the  Quarrel.        tionary  Administration  we  have  a 

Lord    Chancellor    so    punctilious 

and    so   conscientious    that    the    whole   force  of  the 

Ministerialists  cannot  induce  him  to  strain  a  single 

point  in  favour  of  partisans   on  his  own  side.     The 

second  is  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  coining  what  may 

be  described  as  the  small  change  of  social  currency 

for  rewarding  those  who  do  good  service  to  the  State 

and  to  the  Party  in   power.     At    present  peerages, 

knighthoods  and  baronetcies  are  the  five-pound  notes, 

sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns   with    which  the   big 

men  are  rewarded.     Lord  Halsbury  used  the  coveted 

title  of  J. P.  to    reward  the  smaller  men  on  his  own 

side.     The  Liberals  have  no  such  resource.     Why  not 

revive  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  title 

of  esquire,  and  confer  the  right  to  use  the  title  exclu- 
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sive-ly  on  those  who  receive  it  either  by  statute  or  bj 
tin-  Royal  prero  Hie  esquire's  wife  would  have 

the  exclusive  right   to  the  title  of  Madame,  and  the 

honour  of  I  cing  appointed  esquire  would  go  .1  long 
way  in  satisfy  many  of  the  smaller  legitimate  social 
ambitions  which  at  present  go  unsatisfied. 

Last  month  one  of  the  periodical 

reaks  of  rebellion  which  arc 

lii    in  Morocco  thn  al    tied  thl 

Safety  of  tin-  Sultan  and  his  capital, 

and  once  more  compelled  France  to  prepare  to  launch 

an  expedition  against  the  Moors.     For  the  moment 

the  immediate  dan  ms  to  have  blown  1 

But  the  situation  is  very  perturbed,  and  the   I h 

columns  may  at  any  moment  have  to  be  set  in 
motion.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  but  apparently 
inevitable.  The  Sultan  has  no  inherent  stn 
with  which  to  furnish  material  for  a  stable  Govern- 
ment. What  is  wanted  is  a  General  Gordon,  with 
a  genius  for  raising  up  an  ever-victorious  army 
which   would  enable    the   Sultan    to    hold    his    own 

t  all  rebels.     But  General  Gordons  only  come 

once    in    a    century,    and    there    is    no  sign    of    his 

it  in  Morocco.    The  Pan-Germans  are  demanding 

half  of  Morocco  for  Germany  in  case  the  worst  comes 

worst  II  Germany  could  only  be  given  the 
of  it,  the  worst  enemies  of  Germany  might 
be  well  content.  Morocco  is  a  hornet's  nest.  To 
conquer  it  and  to  hold  it  would  make  the  German 
Army  of  OccupTtion  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  her 
rival.  It  would  disorganise  the  German  military 
system  and  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  German 
Budget.      Morocco    is    not    a    white   elephant,  but  a 

elephant,  and  woe  to  the  Christian  Power  that 
tries  to  climb  into  its  howdah. 


Mulai  Hafid. 
The  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

The   most  alarming  portent  upon 

The  the  horizon  is  the   steady  progress 

Revival  of  Islam.      which    Shefket  pasha  ;s  making  in 

reconstituting  the  Ottoman  Army. 
The  only  thing  the  Turks  can  do  well  is  to  fight,  and 
in  Shefket  they  appear  to  have  found  a  general  of 
genius  who  in  a  year  or  two  will  have  a  million 
trained  fighting  men  under  his  command.  If  h- 
get  cash  he  will  be  able  to  play  a  very  great  rdie  in 
the  Balkans,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa.  Against  a  million 
Ottomans,  disciplined  and  drilled,  there  is  nothing 
that   can   stand  up   in  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Armenia,  or 
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Egypt.  Fortunately  this  imposing 
force  has  a  good  deal  to  do  at 
home  before  undertaking  wars  of 
conquest.  In  Albania  the  war  on 
the  Montenegrin  border  refuses  to 
be  allayed,  and  the  confused 
reports  of  continued  fighting  in 
Arabia  indicate  a  fatal  weakness  in 
the  Turkish  forced.  But  the  faith 
of  the  Moslem  is  an  asset  of  incal- 
culable value,  and  Islam  may  yet 
play  a  great  role  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

All  last  month 
Americans  have 
been  worriedwith 
a  horrible  .fear 
lest  they  might  after  all  have  to 
intervene  in  Mexico.  The  rebels 
and  the  Government  forces  have 
been  fighting  so  near  to  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  that  some  American 
citizens  were  killed,  and  at  one  time 
the  story  actually  gained  currency 
that  American  troops  had  invaded 
Mexico.  This,  however,  was  con- 
tradicted, and  for  the  moment  the 
excitement   has  died  down.      The 


The  Ferment 

in 

Mexico. 


Madero,  the  "  Provisional  President,"  and  other  Leaders  of  the 
Revolutionary  Movement  in  Mexico. 


Mexico  and  the  Scene  of  the  Insurrection  along  the  American  Border. 


rival  forces  are 
not  going  to 
fight  so  near 
the  frontier 
again.  Presi- 
dent Taft  dis- 
claims any 
notion  of  in- 
ter venti  on. 
President  Diaz 
promises  re- 
forms. But 
nothing  is 
settled,  and  if, 
as  some  antici- 
pate, the  end 
of  President 
Diaz  is  near 
at  hand,  the 
American  Go- 
vernment will 
soon  be  con- 
fronted with 
a    very    for- 
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midable  dilemma.    President  Diaz  has  foi    ilongbeen 
the  whole  Government  of  Mexico  thai  hi*  decease  maj 

about  anarchy.     If  it  does,  the  British,  Ann 
and   I  capital  invested  iii   Mexico  will  be  in 

r  ol   depreciation,   not   to  saj    of  destruction. 
\  cry  will  go  up  for  the  protection  of  capital 

and    capitalists.      The    American    Govern nt    will 

cither  have  to  protect  the  threatened  foreignei  01 
allow  the  foreigner's  Government  to  undertake  that 
task  on  his  behalf.  If  it  tries  to  do  the  work  itself 
it  will  find  it  has  not  enough  troops  even  to  line  the 
frontier;  if  it  leaves  the  task  to  others,  it  endangers 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  will  be  very  di 
for  all  concerned  if  the  opening  of  the  Panama  ("anal 
should  find  the  world  busy  discussing  the  Mexican 
Question.  That  is  the  worst  of  your  capable  despot. 
He  is  all  right  so  long  as  he  lives,  but  lie  never  breeds 
successors  capable  of  wearing  his  mantle. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  with 
Japan  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  upon  those  textile  and 
iron  and  steel  goods  which  are 
imported  from  this  country,  varying  from  one-third  to 
two-fifths,  a  result  which  is  all  the  more  satisfactory 
because  it  was  obtained  without  any  recourse  to  the 
revolver  of  retaliation.  A  Joint  Commission,  repre- 
senting Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  is  now  sitting  to  provide  measures  for  pro- 
tecting from  extermination  fur  seals,  plumage  birds, 
and  otner  rare  fauna  of  the  Pacific.  The  Commission 
has  not  met  a  day  too  soon.  At  the  dinner  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  held  in  New  York  on  April  25th, 
President  Taft  branded  the  stories  of  impending  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  as  "  malicious 
and  mischievous."  Mr.  Knox  referred  to  them  as 
the  "  vapourings  of  sensationalists."  Baron  Uchida 
asked  that  the  mystery  of  this  irrational  yet 
persistent  war-talk  should  be  unravelled.  The 
mystery  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Philippines,  that  damnosa  hercditas  of  the  Spanish 
war. 

Mr.    Moreton    Frewen,    the    only 

Chinese  Conservative    Independent  Home 

Competition.        Ruler  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

sends  me  a  note  of  warning  as  to 

the    probable    development    of  Chinese  competition 

in    the   iron   trade  on   a  scale  that  is  little   short  of 

portentous.     A  new  steel  rolling  mill  has   just  been 

started  at   Hankow  which  for  efficiency  is  quite  up 

to   the  American  standard.     The  rails    are  as  good 

as  possible,   and    no    Chinese   workmen    turn    out 


America 

in 

Persia 

and 

Bulgaria. 


as-  much  finished  work  as   100  Pittsburg  men 

the   wages  of  one    Pittsburg  ironworker  would   pay 

the  wages  of  fifteen  Chinamen,  who  are  content  with 

Sixpence  a   day.       China   at  present   imports  pig  iron 

from  England  at  40s.  per  ton,  delivered  at  Hankow. 

Bui  before  long  she  will  pro 

at    urs.   per  ton.     Against   that   ci  m  neither 

Mr.   Frewen's   pet   silver  standard  nor  the  nostrums 

of   the     I  ariff    Reformers   would   be   of  the    slightest 

avail. 

The  British  loan  is  held  up  at 
Teheran  until  the  American 
financial  advisers  arrive.  I 
are  expected  on  May  6th.  Aft(  r 
that  date  American  citizens  will 
be  established  as  Treasurer  -  General,  Assistant 
Treasurer  -  General,  Director  of  Taxation,  and 
Inspector  of  Taxation.  Talk  about  the  Americani- 
sation  of  the  world  !  Here  are  the  chief  financial 
offices  in  die  kingdom  of  Darius  conferred  upon 
four  American  officials,  not  because  America  has 
great  interests  in  Persia,  but  because, she  has  none, 
and  therefore  Americans  can  be  relied  upon  to  act 
impartially.  Another  noteworthy  fact  reported  last 
month  is  that  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Gueshofif,  has  been 
appointed  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria.  And  who  is  Mr.  Gueshoff  ? 
Mr.  Gueshoff  is  a  Robert  College  student  who  risked 
his  life  in  the  Bulgarian  movement  of  1876,  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  leading  citizen  in  Bulgaria.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  Americanised  Bulgarian,  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  extremely  capable  man. 

France  was  the  scene  of  an  extra- 
The  Riots  ordinary  outburst  of  violence  last 

in  the  ,    '     T 

Champagne  Country,  month.  It  arose  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  when  champagne  is  not 
champagne.  The  wine-growers  of  the  Department 
of  the  Marne  consider  that  they  have  an  ancient 
prescriptive  right  to  regard  champagne  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  grapes  grown  in  their  Department.  Of 
late  years  the  neighbouring  Department  of  the  Aube 
has  also  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  pro> 
champagne,  and  much  bickering  has  ensued, 
necessitating  the  attention  of  the  Government.  The 
two  neighbouring  Departments  would  probably  have 
rubbed  along  without  actual  collision  had  not  the  wine- 
makers  of  the  Aube  begun  to  manufacture  "champagne" 
on  a  large  scale,  using  for  the  purpose  grapes  im- 
ported from  all  parts  of  France,  even,  it  is  said, 
bringing  shiploads  from  Algeria.  This  proved  the 
last  straw,  and  the  Government  in  a  somewhat  incom- 
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prehensible  vacillating  fashion  proposed  to  legislate 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another.  Its  first 
intention  to  delimit  the  area  within  which  champagne 
can  be  produced,  so  as  to  recognise  as  genuine 
champagne  wine  produced  outside  the  Department  of 
the  Maine,  brought  about  the  outbreak  of  a  little  in- 
surrection. Twelve  thousand  peasant  vine-dressers 
attacked  the  towns  of  Ay  and  Epernay,  trampling 
down  vineyards  in  their  march,  burning  storehouses! 
gutting  cellars,  and  smashing  and  emptying  millions 
of  bottles  into  the  streets — which  all  the  while  ran 
wine.  Troops  were  called  out,  the  riots  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  leading  rioters,  identified  by  the  cine- 
matograph films,  have  been  arrested.  But  the  ques- 
tion, when  is  champagne  not  champagne?  remains 
unsolved.  A  man  is  not  a  horse  because  he  is  bom 
in  a  stable,  nor  are  Whitstable  oysters  genuine  natives 
because  they  have  been  imported  into  London  via 
Whitstable. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  before 
The  Catholic  Church  ,         th        x      ,ace  where  Catholics 
under  °  '  ' 

the  Harrow.  will  be  free  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  their 
own  conscience  will  be  the  Pro- 
testant countries.  In  Italy  if  a 
priest  were  to  tell  a  Catholic  layman 
who  had  only  contracted  a  civil 
marriage  that  he  was  living  in  con- 
cubinage he  could  be  sent  to  gao>, 
a  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Josepn 
Chamberlain  is  reported  to  desire 
to  see  established  in  this  country. 
France  is  given  up  to  anti-cleri- 
calism, and  now  Portugal  has 
out-Heroded  Herod  in  its  legisla- 
tion against  the  Church.  By  the 
new  Bill  separating  Church  and 
State,  not  only  are  all  the  Church's 
present  possessions  confiscated,  but 
all  future  acquisitions  are  appro- 
priated in  advance.  Priests  are 
invited  to  marry,  and  if  they  do 
pensions  are  promised  to  their 
widows  and  children.  The  whole 
administration  of  the  Church  is 
vested  in  lay  commissions,  and  the 
State  will  have  sole  control  over 
the  administration  of  canonical 
rites.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  one 
ever  is  so  ruthless  in  his  dealings 
with   the  Church   as   he   whom   the 


The  Suppression 

of  the 

Opium  Traffic. 


Church  has  baptised,  educated,  and  preached  at  from 
childhood  up. 

China  has  set  an  example  to  the 
world  by  the  vigour  with  which 
she  has  applied  herself  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  opium  plague. 
Within  the  last  five  years  the  production  of  opium  in 
China  has  been  reduced  by  seventy  per  cent.  In  two 
years  it  will  cease  altogether.  And  when  China 
ceases  to  grow  opium  the  Indian  Government  will 
cease  to  export  it  to  China.  After  some  hesitation 
Lord  Morley  has  taken  the  only  possible  course  for 
a  statesman  who  has  publicly  recognised  the  opium 
trade  as  morally  indefensible.  He  has  promised  that 
instead  of  merely  reducing  the  production  of  Indian 
opium  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  he  will  reduce 
it,  pari  passu,  with  the  reduction  in  the  production  of 
Chinese  opium,  and  in  the- meantime  he  will  allow  the 
Chinese  Government  to  treble  the  duty  on  the  im- 
ported drug.  The  revenue  which  India  will  lose  from 
this  moral  reform  is  from  first  to  last  about  ,£4,500,000, 
or  4i  per  cent,  interest  on  £100, 000,000.     There  is 


Photograph  I'v]  {Johnston  and  Hoffmann. 

The  German  Crown  Prince  when  he  recently  visited  Calcutta. 

With  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Hardinge. 
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.1  stock  "I  :o,ooo  chests  Ol  Indian  opium — which 
hants,  incredulous  ol  Chinese  reforming  zeal, 
bad  bought  up  with  a  view  to  profitable  sale  here- 
after— remaining  on  hand,  representing  a  cash  value  of 
OT«  lour  millions  sterling.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
this?  The  Chinese  Government  say  they  will  allow 
six  months  to  tin:  speculators  in  which  to  get  rid  of 
the  drug.  This,  its  holders  declare,  will  spell  blank 
ruin.  Meanwhile  the  Rev.  Eric  Lewis  proposes  to 
come  to  their  rescue  with  a  public  subscription  with 
the  object  of  buying  up  the  opium  in  bengal  and  the 
tr«aty  ports,  and  burning  it  as  a  great  object  lesson 
to  the  Far  Last  of  the  sincerity  and  unselfishness  of 
John  Bull.  This  would  entail  the  loss  of  ,£8,500,000. 
Before  attempting  to  carry  out  any  such  heroic 
operation  it  will  be  wiser  to  concentrate  all  available 
force  to  strengthen  Lord  Motley's  hand  against 
Lord  Hardinge  and  his  Ministers  in  India.  The 
Chinese  agreement  is  not  yet  signed,  and  the  Indian 
Government  will  resist  to  the  last  any  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  their  morally  indefensible  revenue. 

The  Rev.  J.  Knowles  plies  me  inde- 
Imperlal  Script      fatigably  with  arguments  in  favour 

of  an    Imperial    script  for   India. 

I  reproduce  here  a  postcard 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  proposed  Romanic 
alphabet  would  work,  with  the  following  note  : — ■ 

The  accompanying   illustration   shows  the  complete  scheme 
lor  all  [ndian  languages  (also   an    example  of  its  application  to 


for 
India. 


vitekkunn'-avanje  upama. 
its,  vitekkunn'-avan  viteppsn  puja-pe-t-tu.  vitekkum- 
po-H  eilatu  vai  i  arike  vj-nu,  paravaka-1  vannu,  atine 
tinnu  ka-iarjrju.  cilato  para-i-tattd  ere  ma-n-n'-illatta 
rtattu  vj-nu,  ma-n-ninnu  tBica  illcykeyal  utane  mu-ieccu 
vannu,  veyil  irunn'-are  cu/tu  ta-t-ti,  vtr  iUaykayel 
atu  u-narjrji  pe-yi  maryu  eilatu  muMuka-hl  vj-nu, 
mu-Huka-i  muleccu  va-iarnnu  atine  qerukki  ka-iaijiiu. 
marru  eilatu  nalla  nitattjl  vj-nu,  onnu  nigrum  onnn 
aj-upatum  onnura  muppatum-ayi  keykku  kotukkayum 
ceytu.     ccvi-u-Havan   kdkka-tte. 

le-bhatte  Jcsikkunna  upama. 
dhanavan-iy'-eru  raanu-syan  brnimi  nannayi  vilaririu. 
appH  avan;  entu  cevytntu.  enre  vHavuka-t  kq/tti 
veppan  sthalam  pora  ennu  tanre  uiiil  vicariccu.  pinne 
avan  pararinatu;  rjan  itine  ceyyum,  enje  kala-purakale 
po-iiccu  adhikaro  valiyava  pa-niccu  enre  vHavum  mutal- 
um  ellam  atil  ku_-tti-vekkum,  enni-t-tu  enre  dehiya-tu; 
debj,  fpya  fi-n-tuka-ikku  valare  mutal  ninakku  vecc'-iri- 
kkunnu,  a/vesikka  tinnuka  tu-tikka  anandikka,  ennu 
paraynm,  #deivame-  avane"tu;  mu_dhe,  j  ratrivil  ninje 
dchi  ninne-tu  effdikka-pe-tum,  pinne  hj  erukki-ava  ar- 
kkum  enuu  paraiiqu.  •deivattinn'eyi  sampannan  ekete 
tanikku  tanne  nik*scpikkunnavan   iprakaram   ekunnu. 


an  Indian    language),     'l'hi-   forms     1    the  printing   lettei 

jjmpll  .  >i'  print  ;  in  writing  the 

si  ript  letters   join  Priming   r.  quit 

capitals,  and  tin:  pronunciation  "i   il»-  letters  i>  as  in 
Italian,  Esperanto,  and  in  agreemenl  with  modi  rn  phom 
The  subject  is  one  that  will   have  to  be  faced  before 
any  serious  attempt  is  made   to  teach  the  children  of 
India  to  read  and  write.     At  present  there  are  only 
seventeen  million  literates  in  all  India.     Not  is  this 
any  wonder    when   we   examine   the   fifty  script 
realise  that  it  takes  a  pupil   often   three  years  t.j  learn 
to  read  and   write.     But   Mr.  Knowles  surely  exag- 
gerates a  little  when  he  says  that  "  In  printing  alone 
India  would  save  annually  as  much  money  as  would 
pay  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  children." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  noticing  the 
remark  in  our  last  issue  that  all 
the  cinematograph  employes  who 
have  to  work  on  Sunday  should 
day's  rest   in    seven,   writes  me  as 


One  Day's  Rest 

In 

Seven. 


be  ensured    one 
follows  : — 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  April  nth  I  moved  an  amendment 
t.i  the  report  of  the  Theatres  Committee  on  this  subject,  which 
was  carried,  securing  this  boon  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  for  all 
men  ami  women  employed  in  cinematograph  shows  licensed  by 
the  Council.  This  stipulation  is  now  embodied  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  shows  are  allowed  to  be  open  on 
Sunday. 

I     am    very    glad  to  hear  it,   and   hope  that    other 
town  and  county  councils  will  follow  suit. 


a«/  b  «*•*  i*  /  j  j  /  tut  ■?  \\n/  *  a*y/ 

U*  thtA/  dd  /  dh<^/  n  »/ 
p/^ph/^/  b/^bh^/mW 

Yf?  Trf  1//  Yor^y </•-«/"/ 
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It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  I  note 
The  New  President  that  Mr.  Gerard  Nonus  Ford,  so 
Congregational  Union,  called  because  he  was  the  ninth 
son  of  his  parents,  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
He  is  the  fifth  layman  who  has  held  that  position. 
Mr.  Ford  was  my  favourite  chum  when  we  were 
schoolboys  together  at  Silcoates  in  the  early  sixties. 
He  was  a  delicate  boy  in  those  days,  which  accounted 
for  his  nickname  Spadger  ;  his  other  nickname, 
Nonose,  was  a  pun  upon  his  second  name.  He  and 
I  were  drawn  together  by  a  common  enthusiasm  for 
cricket  and  for  poetry.  He  was  ever  a  loyal  friend 
and  a  thoroughly  good  lad  and  man.  He  has  re- 
peatedly been  asked  to  stand  for  Parliament,  but  his 
ambition  did  not  lie  in  that  direction. 

The  article  which  I  published  in 
The  Ethics         tne    Reviews    of    Reviews    for 
Elixirs.  March  discussing  the  ethical  ques- 

tion whether,  if  an  Elixir  of  Life 
were  discovered,  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to 
give  it  to  the  world,  has  attracted  widespread 
attention.  Correspondents  have  written  me  liter- 
ally from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  im- 
ploring me  to  give  them  more  information  con- 
cerning the  alleged  Eli-xir  El  Zair,  said  to  have  been 
so  marvellously  rediscovered  in  our  time.  Since  the 
appearance  of  our  March  number  the  lady  who  rode 
over  the  mountains  of  North  Africa  in  order  to 
gather  the  mystic  herbs  from  which  the  elixir  is 
brewed  has  settled  the  practical  side  of  the 
question  by  refusing  to  supply  the  elixir  at  a 
penny  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  any- 
one who  wishes  to  profit  by  the  life  and  health-giving 
properties  which  she  is  firmly  persuaded  it  possesses. 
For  the  immense  majority  of  mankind  this  settles  the 
ethical  question  in  the  most  practical  fashion.  But 
for  kings  and  queens  and  viceroys  and  grand 
duchesses  and  millionaires,  who  have  benefited 
by  El  Zair,  an  annuity  of  ^ioo,  which  could 
be  stopped  the  moment  the  elixir  loses  its  efficacy, 
is  a  trifle  light  as  air.  "Skin  for  skin,  all  that  a 
man  has  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  much  more  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  this  settles  the  ethical 
question  for  the  few  in  exactly  the  opposite  sense  to 
which  it  settles  it  for  the  many.  Fortunately  the 
decision  does  not  rest  with  me,  and  I  must  decline 
further  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  will  for- 
ward all  letters  addressed  to  me  about  El  Zair  direct 
to  the  lady  who  holds  its  secret. 


There  was  at  one  time  some  talk 

The  Anti-Mormon     of     appointing     Bishop    Welldon, 

Crusade.  Dean     of     Manchester,     to      the 

Bishopric  of  Southwark,  which 
has  now  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Burge, 
headmaster  of  Winchester.  The  Dean  is  a  good 
man  and  a  staunch  friend  of  peace.  But  the  part 
which  he  took  last  month  in  heading  the  anti-Mor- 
mon crusade  justifies  the  Prime  Minister  in  passing 
him  over.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  man  of 
his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  should 
have  so  far  forgotten  the  elementary  principles  of 
religious  toleration  as  publicly  to  demand  that  Par- 
liament should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  teaching  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Mormon  faith  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  such 
evidence  ot  the  atavistic  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Bishops  to  revert  to  the  type  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  almost  as 
bad,  and  as  for  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  nothing 
will  satisfy  him  but  the  summary  enforcement  of 
lynch  law  against  any  Mormon  or  defender  of  the 
right  of  Mormons  to  free  speech.  The  whole 
pitiful  exhibition  of  religious  intolerance  is  a  melan- 
choly illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  even  good 
men  succumb  to  the  sensational  appeals  of  unscrupu- 
lous journalists.  It  was  "good  copy''  to  attack  the 
Mormons.  They  are  in  the  minority.  Their  tenets 
are  unpopular.  A  cry  could  easily  be  raised  against 
them  on  the  sanctimonious  plea  of  a  pious  zeal 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  Therefore,  "  Down 
with  them  !  Down  with  them  ! "  It  is  a  disreputable 
form  of  the  "  Hep,  Hep,"  which  has  so  often  hounded 
savage  mobs  on  to  the  massacre  of  the  Tews. 

That  Mormons  in    their   heart  of 

„  _         .  _  „    .      hearts    believe    that    polvsamv   is 
Facts  and  Fallacies.  ^     "°      ' 

a  divine  ordinance  may  be  as  true 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  Roman  Catholics  hanker  after  the  right  to  save 
the  souls  of  men  by  dealing  summarily  with  the 
bodies  of  heretics.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  perse- 
cuting either  of  them.  There  are  more  so-called 
Christian  Englishmen  living  in  non-legal  polygamous 
relations  with  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  this 
moment  than  there  were  Mormons  living  with  plural 
wives  in  all  the  world,  before  polygamy  was  abolished 
in  Utah.  The  Mormon  wife  is  honoured.  She 
bears  her  husband's  name;  her  children  are  recog- 
nised and  carefully  brought  up.  The  English 
Christian's  mistress  is  despised  ;  she  is  not  allowed  to 
call  herself  by  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  she  bears 
children  ;  and  these  children  are  branded  as  bastards 
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and  disowned  by  theii   I  ither.     It  is  pro 
Hbsolutel)    1 1  rtain,  that    there   are    mi  >i 
in  London  to-day  than  there  .in-  plural   wives  in  all 
I  tah.     Why,  then,  this    Pecksniffian    zeal    to   save 
nnocent  English  girls  from  the  horrors  of  Salt  Lake. 
while    not    a    word    is    said    about    the    d 
Piccadilly?     The  Mormons  in  this  country  an 
polygamists.     They  do    not  preach  polygamy 
repudiate   it.     No  English  girl  has  yet  been  pi 
to  have  contracted  a  plural  marriage  as  thi   n  suit  of 
their  teaching.      The  parsons  and   priests  an 


b»  n     perse  uted     in     their     birthp 

'  'hun  n  of  thi  Lattei  I  >ay  S ts  would  havi 

in    its    infancy.     It  was  the    blood  ol    the   martyrs 

11     slid,    a    son-)     martyi    a      fo»  ph    Smith 
which     was    the     seed     -.1     that     Church. 
what   is   quite   inconceivable   is    that    1'apists    and 
papistically-inclined    Anglicans    Bhould    not    realise 
thai   thi  j   are  playing  with  fire   when   they  atti 

to      harry     the     Mormons      out      of      the     land     by 

violeni  1 .      Tii.-     avagi    passions  that    bro 
about     the     I  1  iordon    riots     in    the 


Sir  Harold  Harmsworth,   Bart. 

Who  has  endowed  the  University  of  Cambridge  with  a  literary 
professorship  at  the  cost  of  ,£20,000. 

who  have   been  befooled  by  the  Daily  Express  and 

Daily   Mail  ought    to    be    thoroughly    ashamed    of 

themselves.     If  Bishop  Ingram  and  Father  Vaughan 

were    to    stand    in    sackcloth   and   ashes   at  Charing 

Cross    for    a   whole    day    the    experience    would   do 

them  good,  and  be  an  edifying   object-lesson   to  the 

man  in  the  stieet. 

Nothing    is    more    easily    roused 

than    the    demon   of  religious   in- 
Playing  with  Fire.    .    ,  xr   ...  ,  ,., 
tolerance.      Nothing    is    so    (utile 

as  religious  persecution  that  stops 

short    of    extermination.       If    the     Mormons     had 


Mr.   Cecil  Harmsworth. 

Who  has  purchased  ihe  Johnson  house  in  Gough  Square  for  the 
nation  to  be  used  as  a  museum. 


eighteenth  century  and  the  Orange  riots  in  our 
own  time  are  still  smouldering  under  the  surface. 
Father  Vaughan  longs  to  see  every  Mormon  seized 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  llung  into  the  sea.  For 
one  Englishman  who  wishes  to  drown  a  Mormon 
there  are  hundreds  who  would  like  to  drown  a  Jesuit, 
and  the  clamour  that  is  raised  about  emigrating  girls 
to  1  tah  is  nothing  to  the  fiendish  yells  that  might  be 
roused  at  any  time  by  a  Xewdigate  redivivus  who 
would  set  on  foot  a  crusade  against  convent  bastilles 
in  which  imprisoned  ladies  were  said  to  suffer  the 
worst  outrages   from  shaveling  monks.     It  is  rather 
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discreditable  to  our  pulpit  and  our  press  that  I  have 
been  left  almost  alone  to  raise  a  protest  in  the  name 
of  religious  liberty  against  Mormon  baiting.  I 
suppose  people  are  afraid  of  being  called  pro- 
Mormons,  a  sobriquet  which  was  of  course  imme- 
diately applied  to  me. 

There  is  a  Mormon  danger,  and 

The  Real  a   real    Mormon    danger,    but    it 

Mormon  Danger.      nas  nothing  to  do  with  us,  and  it 

is  strengthened  and  increased  by 
those  absurd  hysterics  about  polygamy,  which  conceal 
the  real  peril.  The  real  Mormon  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  strange  and  almost  incredible  though  it  seem, 
the  Mormons  do  really  believe  in  their  extraordinary 
religion,  and  prove  their  faith  by  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  tithes  for  its  maintenance.  They  have  by 
their  faith  and  their  tithes,  and  by  the  keen  business 
foresight  of  their  leaders,  realised  in  their  own  way 
the  cherished  ideal  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  dreamed  of 
a  great  political  secret  society  composed  of  fanatical 


believers  in  the  Imperial  idea,  whose  chiefs  should 
have  the  control  of  £&o, 000,000.  With  this  fund  at 
their  disposal,  Mr.  Rhodes  believed  the  directors  of 
his  secular  Society  of  Jesus — minus  Jesus — would  be 
able  to  dominate  political  parties  and  save  the 
Empire  as  Loyola  saved  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Mormons  have  substituted  for  the  Imperial  idea  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  the  political  religious  ideas  of  Brigham 
Young.  They  have  created  a  secret  oath-bound 
organisation,  and  they  have  accumulated  a  capital 
which  is  estimated  at  ^100,000,000.  Their  position 
in  the  Western  States  enables  them,  although  a 
minority,  to  exercise  a  casting  vote  in  State  elections. 
They  have  already  one  Mormon  Senator.  Soon  they 
will  control  the  election  of  a  dozen.  And  the  end  is 
not  yet.  It  is  not  their  polygamy,  but  their  faith, 
their  industry,  their  sobriety,  and  their  readiness  to 
pay  tithes  and  obey  orders  which  make  them  a  danger 
to  the  Republic.  And  the  more  their  religion  is 
attacked  the  greater  will  be  their  power. 


Fh  tlografh  hy\ 


\ChanceiloTt  Dub'm. 


rafk  l'/\ 


IL.N.A. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  as  Mark  Antony. 

Mr.  Benson  has  for  twenty-five  years  directed  the  Shake- 
spearian Festivals  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  Festival  this  year 
has  been  a  gTeat  success. 


Sir  John  Tenniel. 

The  distinguished   cartoonist  of    Punch,    whose   first    cartoon 

appeared  in  1S51.     He  is  ninety  years  of  age. 
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Some 
Notable  Deaths. 


Ii  the 
death  at  <  Iradoi  k  on  Man  h  27th 
Of  Sir  Jacobus  de  w  1 1,  who  was 
the  British  Agent  at  Pn  tori 
six  years  before  the  Jameson  Raid.  Aftei  the  Raid, 
although  he  had  done  yeoman's  service  to  the 
Empire,  he  resigned  just  before  Mr.  Chamberlain 
decided  to  supersede  him  as  a  first  move-  towards 
the  war  on  the  Dutch.  President  Kruger,  on  his 
departure,  published  the  following  tribute  to  his 
services  : — 

The  late  British  Agent  had  always  acted  in  the  best  interest 
of  South  Africa.     Whilst  holding  the  post  he  had  not  onlj 

to  his  position,  but  Johannesburg  owed  a  great  di  il   to 
hiin  for   his    repeated    representations,   and    also    the    political 

prisoners,  for  a  great  deal  more  than  they  knew  had   been  d 

on  iluir  behalf  by  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet,  whose  departure,  was 
deeply  regretted  by  His  Honour. 

Another  remarkable  man  whose  death  was  recorded 
last  month  was  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  formerly  of 
the  Echo.  He  was  the  first  London  editor  whom  I 
ever  met,  and  the  first  who  ever  accepted  my  copy. 
He  was  a  hard  man,  hut  independent,  and,  after  he 
got  his  money,  generous  in  giving  it  away.  A  still 
more  notable  man  who  died  last  month  was  Mr. 
MoUrly  Bell,  an  incarnation  of  energy,  who  for  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  the  driving  force  at 
Printing  House  Square. 


The  late  Mr.  Moberly  Bell. 


Viatograpk    ,)  [Elliott  and  Fry. 

The  late  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
Indian  administrator  and  author. 


Photograph  f>]  [Russell. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Died  suddenly  at  Hindhead. 


[Eltiott  ttnd  Fry. 

The  late  Mr.   Passmore   Edwards. 

The  famous  philanthropist  and  founder  of 
free  libraries. 
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MORE    BIRTHDAY    GREETINGS. 

From    Readers   in    South   Africa. 


Viscount  Gladstone,  Governor-General 
of  United  South  Africa. 

/&>/«  //vt 

iftU  k^    tf  UU^,    ,  faff*,    k  M*    fa*  *»)K-G* 
iC        %    k  /h^-u    k.    far  1Uc  u.c  *.   <W£.~ 

i   4uv~    fh^JCZ,     *    f^^UUj      <"^~-   i  *&*"< 

^  c  if  h,   *»><*.  **•*  n~  >^    ""  ^ 


'£w_ 


The  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa. 
Prime  Minister's  Office, 

Cape  Town. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer 
you  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  completion  of 

the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  Reviewof  Reviews. 
However  great  the  num- 
ber may  have  been  of 
those  who  from  time  to 
time  disagreed  with  your 
views,  all  will  admit 
that  whenever  you  de- 
fended any  cause,  as 
you  have  so  often  and 
ably  done,  you  were 
always  animated  by  a 
noble  sense  of  justice, 
and  that  you  have  con- 
sistently striven  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind 
generally. 

May  you  long  be 
spared  to  continue  your 
useful  work,  and  may  your  Reviewof  Reviews  con- 
tinue to  prosper,  is  the  cordial  wish  of  yours  sincerely, 

Louis  Botha. 


General  Botha. 


General  J.  C.  Smuts,  South  Africa. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Cape  Town. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — May  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
majority  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  which  I  under- 
stand was  attained  last  January  ?  In  one  way  and 
another  you  have  been  closely  associated  with  many 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  South  African  drama  of 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  and  thousands  of  South 
Africans  appreciate  your  able  and  disinterested  advo- 
cacy of  the  great  causes  of  South  African  expansion 
northwards,  and  of  peace  and  concord  among  its 
various  races  and  peoples.  Many  have  differed 
from  you,  but  I  think  all  have  admired  the  fearless- 
ness and  singlemindedness.  with  which  you  have 
laboured  for  the  good  of  South  Africa  according  to 
your  light. 

Another  great  period  now  lies  before  United  South 
Africa,  and,  I  hope,  before  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
That  both  may  have  fair  seas  and  soft  winds  after 
the  storms  of  the  past  is  the  sincere  wish  of  yours 
sincerely,  J-  C.  Smuts. 

Ex-President  Steyn. 

Onzerust. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stead, — Please  accept  my  congratu- 
lations on  the  completion  of  the  Review  of  Reviews' 
twenty-first  year.  I  can  well  understand  with  what 
satisfaction  you  look  back  on  the  work  done  in  those 
twenty-one  years.  Labour  spent  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  humanity.  You  have  lived  to  see  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  national  disputes  accepted 
by  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  May  you  be 
spared  to  see  the  signing  of  the  Great  Alliance  of 
Peace  !  We  in  South  Africa  feel  that  we  owe  you 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  the  fearless 
manner  you  stood  by  us  during  the  war.  but  also  for 
your  great  assistance  to  secure  us  self-government 
after  the  war.  You  and  other  good  men  and  women 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  accept  self-government  and 
to  work  whole-heartedly  for  the  better  understanding 
between  former  foes ;  for,  with  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  you  showed  us  that  England  was  great 
enough  to  keep  her  word  with  a  small  nation.  That 
you  may  be  spared  to  continue  your  good  work  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  is  the  sincere  wish  of  yours 
sincerely,  M.   F.  Steyn. 

"Olive  Schreiner"(Mrs.  Cronwricht-Schreiner). 

De  Aar,  April  i. 

Though  rather  late  in  the  day,  may  I  wish  "  Many 
Happy  Returns"  to  the  Review  ok  Reviews?  May 
it  and  its  master  long  flourish  ! 

Olive  Schreiner. 


Current   History   in   Caricature. 


"O  wad  some  power  the  piftic  frie  us, 

To  see  ourscls  as  ithcrs  bee   us.        I>i  KN-. 


Hy  permission  <>/  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."] 

"  Delight  of  Battle  with  his  Peers." 


mtsibm  of  the  •*  Xrherr.") 

John  Bull:  "1  wonder  whether  I  am  growing  any  stouter?" 


THE  ViscoONT  HALDANE  (aloud,  in  hearing  of  the  horse):       '  >n  Sunday.  April  2nd,  the  ten-yearly  census  of  the  Briti 


"No«  for  the  post  of  danger  !     (Aside)  I   shall  feel  more  com 

tollable  when  the  live  hundred  come  up." 


ken.      In  loot  the  population  was  47,000,000. 


^^JasfMVwv 


Z?f  Amstcr jammer.] 

The  Italian  Jubilee. 
EUROPA  :   "  Hail  to  thee,  Italia,  on  the  fiftieth 


lap." 


H udders  fit  Id  F.xatr 

Apostles  of  Peace. 
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Mucha.]  [Moscow. 

"  No  Bone  is  Too  Small  for  These  Two  Dogs  to 
Growl  Over." 


Indispensable. 


John  Bull  :  "  It  will  be  the  Greatest   Show  m  Earth,  but   it 
won't  be  complete  without  you. " 


Curri-nt   History  fm  Caricature. 
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tfatianal  Review.]  H_lun:i. 

Old  Chin  \  :  "  Well,  bins,  what's  the  water  like  ?" 

Chorus  (Britain,  France,  Germany,  U.S.A.)  :  "  Fine  !    Why  don't  you  tome  in?" 


tricum:,  [Chicago. 

Sitting  on  a  Scare. 
Taft  :  "Hello,    is    that    the    coi 
Well,  say,  come  up  in  about  ten  minutes. 
I'll  have  a  nice  job  for  you." 


H0ME(RUIE)AND 
WPIRE  0UFITTER5. 


IRISH  SUITINGS  OF  HOME  (RULE) 

SPUN  YARNS   WflDfiftNTEDSHKUNK,.      j 


Lef>r,uiiun.\ 


[Iiublin. 

"A  Tight  Fit" 

Pat  :  '•  It  will  want  a  lot  of  alterations  ami  repairs  before 
you'll  make  that  fit." 

Mr.   ASQUITH  (the  cutter):  "I  have  gone  to  great  trouble         ^>1Mi] 
in  taking  your  measure,  and  when  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  our  Bethmann-Hollweg's  Speeches. 

"E  t:Ji  S ;:::.';;  ■  *£?  « depend  on ..,. .,,,  To  ^  MJ  0,  **m™       >  *  a*  ao.  *.* 

and  me,  sir,  for  what  is  known  in  the  trade  a,  '  Creations.  '<•!  >»« 
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Liisttge  Blatter.] 


Springtime  of  the  Nations 

;e  (to  Kaiser)  :  "  My  dearcousi 
in   thi>  warm  Peace  weather, 
of  it  off.     It  will  case  us  and  please  our  people." 

ANOTHER   VIEW   OF    THE   QUESTION. 


Kino  George  (to  Kaiser)  :  "  My  dear  cousin,  we  don't  need 
all  this  armour  in   this  warm  Peace  weather.      Let's  have  some        Fas<i<ano.]  [Turin. 

The  Italian  Monarchy  :  "Come  in!     ..nine  in!     There  is 
room  for  all  under  my  cloak." 


IfiternaiioHal  Syndicate.] 

No  Time  to  Waste. 


[Baltimore. 


£/«.]  [Berlin. 

England  (to  Germany) :  '-'  Let  us  at  any  rate  shake  hands  now  j     Taft  (to  the  n^w  waiter):  "Now,  [hope  you  won't  keep  us 
latei  on  out  increasing  armaments  will  prevent  it  \  "  waiting  all  summer  before  we  get  this  reciprocity  dinner." 


Currhni     History    in    Caricature. 
7*3  F- 
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Jsurna/.) 

In  the  Centre  of  the  Stage  and  Likely  to  Fill  the 
Entire  Space. 


Busy  on  Both  Boundaries. 


LMstigt  BlSIUr.\  "  LaSH>m*!tt\  [ftufe. 

BBTHMANN    (who   has    just    been   a  A  French  Ministry  without  M.   Comb-s. 

"There  is  Stolypiir  closing  the  Duma'wlnl  vay.      lliai 

tur  imc  to  try  also,"  M    M  'NTS  :  "  I  dueet  them,  but  he-  guides  us. 
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Dcr  Wakrc  Jacob.] 


Then  and  Now. 


[Stuttgart. 


The  German  Cartoonist  contrasts  the  way  in  which  the  Giant  Bismarck  dealt  with  the  Dwarf  Socialism,  and  the  present  attitude 

of  the  Dwarf  Bethmann-Hollwec  towards  the  Giant  Socialism. 


</«■.] 


A  German  View  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Invasion  of  the  Fatherland. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Protestant  Church  continues  to  advance. 


[Berlin. 


■U'l 


Character  Sketches. 


THE     SIXTH      IMPERIAL     CONFERENCE: 

Its    Five   Premiers    and    its    Two    Problems. 


I.— Tin:  PREMIERS  AND  THEIR  REPORTS 

Till    sons  return  to  the  old  homestead,  bringing 
with  them  news  of  what  they  have  done  since 
they  last  foregathered  round  the  family  hearth. 
There  are  five  of  them  now.     Last  time  there  were 
seven,  bul  Vital  lias  merged  her  existence  in  United 
South  Africa. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  1907,  when 
last  we  met  ?"  is  the  question  with  which  Britannia 
greets  her  growing  lads  from  oversea.  For  each  of 
them  has  been  doing  something  for  the  Empire. 

WHAT  OVERSEA    BRITAIN    HAS    DON]     SINCI      I  907. 

The  Premier  of  Newfoundland  might  say:  "1  have 
clone  one  great  thing  and  one  littl"  thing  since  last  we 
met.      I   have   settled  all  our  long  outstanding    fishery 
differenci  s  with  the 
United  States  thanks 
to  your  help  at  the 
Hague,  and  I  have 
begun    to   manufac- 
ture  all    the    paper 
on  which  the  Daily 
Mail  and  its  asso- 
ciated journals  are 
printed." 

Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  might 
reply  '■  "  Although 
Sir  Richard  Seddon 
is  no  more  I  have 
kept  New  Zealand 
still  to  the  front. 
Our  programmestill 
blazes  the  path  of 
progress  to  Imperial 

Unity.  New  Zealand  to-day,  as  yesterday,  is  the 
Banner  State  of  the  Empire.  Where  we  lead  you  all 
will  follow." 

Mr.  Fisher,  answering  for  Australia,  could  declare  : 
"  We  have  set  the  Empire — nay,  the  whole  world — 
an  object-lesson  for  which  it  had  long  waited.  We 
have  placed  the  Labour  Party  in  office  and  in  power. 
And  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  dispelling  the 
illusions  of  those  who  imagine  that  Labour  means 
Peace,  we  are  the  first  Ministry  of  any  British 
dominion  that  has  passed  a  law  of  universal  com- 
pulsory military  service." 

General  Botha,  rising  in  his  turn,  could  report  in 
one  brief  sentence  :  "We  have  unified' South  Africa, 
and  have  elected  a  Dutch  Ministry  to  govern  the 
Dominion  under  the  Briti-h  ti    \ 

Lastly,  the    Xestor  of   them  all— the   only  Prime 


The  Government  Building-,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


Minister  who  n   at   three   Colonial  Confer- 

ences- Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  might  say:  "In  Canada 
we  have  been  filling  upthi  Great  North-West,  and  we 

have  negotiated  a  treaty  of  Reciprocity  with  the 
I  nited  Stales  whil  h  gives  US  all  the  trade  advantages 
ol  being  in  the  Union  without  losing  any  of  the 
privileges  of  being  in  the  liritish  Empire." 

CI<  iNS    rO    IMP]  RIAL    Mil'. 

One  and  all  of  the  Pr<  bt  thi  n  n  port   the 

ss  that  they  bad  made  in  the  last  four  years  in 

the  way  ol  in<  reasing  their  contributions  to  the  cost 

ol   tin   naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
proportion  which  each  of  the  Colonies  contributes  to 
Imperial  defence.      It  is  interesting    to    notice    the 

gradual    growth    of 
their    contribution. 
Take,   for  instance, 
the    case    of    Ni  w 
Zealand.      In    1887 
New    Zealand    de- 
cided to  contribute 
X  2 1,000     a      year 
towards  the  cost  of 
the   British   Austra- 
lasian squadron.    In 
1 002    New  Zealand 
■  1   the    sum    to 
jT8 0,000,   wh  i  lc 
Australia     paid 
^£200,000  ;  and    in 
1908  the  New  Zea- 
land    subsidy    was 
increased    to 
^£100,000.  In  1909 
New    Zealand 
offered  a    Drtadtwught,  or  two   if  necessary,  to  the 
British    Navy.      Sir    Joseph   Ward    is   said    to    be 
prepared    to  go  any   lengths    that    may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  assist  the  Mother  Country  in  maintain- 
ing  that    Naval    supremacy  upon   which    the    Empire 
depends.       In   the    year   1902   the   total    naval    and 
military  expenditure   of    the    United   Kingdom    was 
-•<is.  3d.  per  head,  as  against  the   following   sums  per 
capita   of  the   Colonies  ;      New  South  Wales,  3s.  3d.  : 
New  Zealand,  ?s.  ,}d.  ;   Victoria.  3s.  3d.  :  Canada  and 
Cape  Colony,  2s.      Since    1908    the    New    Zealand 
contribution  has  gone  up  from  ,3s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d.  per 
head,  the  highest  rate  of  any  of  the  Colonies. 

THE    SIX    PREVIOUS    CONFERENCES, 

This  is  the  sixth  Conference  attended  by  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  our  self-governing  Colonies.  '  It  is  worth 
while  recalling  the  dates  of  the  others, 
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The  first  was  held  in  1887 — in  the  first  Jubilee 
year — when  Lord  Salisbury  was  Prime  Minister  and 
Lord  Knutsford  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  It  met 
in  May  and  June,  and  adjourned  for  seven  years. 

The  second  met  in  1894,  Lord  Rosebery  being 
Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Ripon  Colonial  Secretary. 
Lord  Jersey  represented  the  Government  at  this  second 
Conference. 

The  third  met  in  1897  on  the  Queen's  second 
Jubilee,  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  again  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  fourth  Conference  met  in  1902,  the  Coronation 
year  of  King  Edward  VII.,  under  the  same  Prime 
Minister  and  Colonial  Secretary  as  before. 

The  fifth  met  in  1907,  when  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Elgin 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
as  his  under-secretary.  It  was  then  decided  that  the 
Conference  should  meet  every  fcur  years. 

This,  the  sixth  Conference,  coincides  with  another 
Coronation  year.  Mr.  Asquith  is  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  Colonial  Secretary. 

Of  the  six  Conferences,  three  were  held  under 
Lord  Salisbury  and  three  under  Liberal  Prime 
Ministers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  has  never  been  in  office  during 
the  meetings  of  the  Conferences.  There  have  been 
five  Colonial  Secretaries.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the 
only  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  who  faced  more  than 
one  Conference. 

NOTABLES   OF   THE   CONFERENCE. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  the  chief  figure  at  the 
present  Conference,  as  he  was  in  1907  and  also  in 
1902.  But  whereas  in  1902  he  was  coupled  with  Mr. 
Barton  and  Mr.  Seddon,  and  in  1907  with  Mr.  Deakin, 
this  year  he  stands  out  conspicuous  in  a  unique 
position  of  authority  and  of  influence.  He  is  the 
oldest  Premier ;  he  is  now  three  score  years  and 
ten  ;  he  alone  has  attended  four  Colonial  Con- 
ferences ;  he  is  the  Premier  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Dominions,  and  he  has  achieved  a  great  victory  for 
the  English-speaking  race  by  concluding  the  Recipro- 
city Treaty  with  the  United  States. 

But  although  Sir  Wilfrid  towers  aloft  above  his 
colleagues,  there  are  at  least  two  of  them  who  will 
command  universal  attention.  Mr.  Fisher,  the  first 
Labour  Prime  Minister  Australia  has  sent  to  the 
Conference,  is  a  man  of  natural  distinction  and  of 
commanding  personality.  As  Premier  of  Australia, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  uncrowned  king  of  that 
island  continent  as  well  as  the  spokesman  of  the  first 
Democracy  that  has  arrived,  not  only  in  power,  but 
in  office.  Even  more  picturesque  a  figure  is  that  of 
General  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  United  South 
Africa.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  commanding  the 
forces  of  the  South  African  Republic,  doing  his 
utmost  to  defeat  the  armies  of  the  Empire;  to-day  he 
takes  his  seat  at  the  Council  Board  as  the  representa- 
tive and  spokesman  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa  in 


order  to  aid,  by  his  commonsense  judgment  and  wide 
experience,  the  development  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire. 

It  is  a  curious  comment  upon  the  English-speaking 
race  that  of  the  five  Prime  Ministers  two  have  other 
languages  than  English  as  their  mother-tongue.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  never  learnt  English  at  all  until  he 
was  twelve ;  General  Botha  to  this  day  prefers  to 
speak  in  Dutch,  for  he  expresses  himself  with 
difficulty  in  English. 

THE    RIGHT    AND    LEFT. 

The  Canadians  have  always  been  conservative  and 
cautious  in  these  Imperial  Councils.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  his  colleagues  did  not  propose  to  bring 
forward  any  subjects  for  discussion  at  this  Confer- 
ence, none  being  of  sufficient  urgency.  New  Zealand, 
on  the  other  hand,  faithful  to  the  Seddonian  tradition, 
has  formulated  an  extensive  programme,  all  the  items 
in  which  point  in  one  direction — that  of  a  more 
closely  unified  Empire.  Between  Canada  on  the 
right  and  New  Zealand  on  the  left,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  oscillate,  but  it  is  at  present  premature 
to  speculate  upon  their  attitude  at  this  Conference, 
and  quite  idle  to  base  calculations  as  to  what  Mr. 
Fisher  and  General  Botha  may  do  upon  the  records 
of  the  action  of  previous  representatives  of  Australia 
and  the  Cape.  As  a  whole  Colonial  Conferences 
have  been  reluctant  to  forge  ahead  in  the  direction 
of  a  closer  federation.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
have  been  twice  turned  down  by  the  Premiers,  who 
appear  to  have  taken  as  their  motto,  "  Safely,  but 
slow;  they  stumble  who  run  fast." 

II.— LIMITED    LIABILITY    IMPERIALISM. 

IS    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE    "LIMITED"? 

In  1902,  it  will  be  remembered,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
affirmed  in  the  strongest  terms  what  may  be  described 
as  "The  British  Empire  (Limited) "  theory.  So  far 
from  admitting  that  the  whole  Empire  is  one 
body  and  all  the  Dominions  members  one  of  another, 
so  that  no  one  part  of  the  Empire  could  go  to  war 
without  involving  all  the  other  members  with  it, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  stoutly  maintained  the  exact 
opposite.  Canada,  he  declared,  reserved  to  herself 
the  absolute  right  of  deciding  whether  she  would 
join  the  Empire  in  any  future  war  or  whether  she 
would  remain  neutral. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  which  the  new 
Conference  has  to  settle  is  how  far  the  Conference  as 
a  whole,  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  its  chief,  maintains 
the  doctrine  that  the  British  Empire  is  a  limited 
liability  concern. 

The  Islander,  a  spirited  little  quarterly,  the  organ 
of  the  Society  of  the  Islanders,  which  is  inspired,  if 
not  directed,  by  Lord  Esher,  in  its  last  issue  roundly 
challenged  the  Imperial  Conference  to  declare 
whether  it  accepts  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
Empire.  If  it  is  nut  homogeneous — if.  for  instance, 
it  is  possible,  as  Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier  has   frequently 


(ii  vrai  i  ii<   Sketches. 
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involving  the   Dominion  -then  the  Empin 
real  Empire   it  all  : — 

Tli.-  B 
endcavoiu  to  i    mblisli     i  ill  ai  the  '  lonfei 

nil    indivisible.     Should   tint    pi 
ited    il    "ill   not    In'  difficult  to  turn   mil   :i   body  "i   rule! 
m  bii  Ii  shall    Inii 
Si  iff. 

It  is,  however,  quite  pos  ible  that  tin-  Colonial 
Premiers  might  pass  .1  resolution  in  Favour  of  an 
Imperial  General  Staff  without  repudi  1    Wil- 

frid Laurier's  Limited  Liability  notions. 

lilt.    VIEWS    OR   SJR    will  Kin    LAURIER    IX    1902 

Mr  Wilfrid's  views   on   this  matte)  wen    firs!   pub- 
limned   to    the   world    in    the  REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS  .if 
I    had    been   reproaching   him    for 
allow  ing  '    madian     to    taki      part    in    the    war 

against  the  Boers,  thereby  entangling  the  Dominion 
in   an    Imperial   war,   the   very  thing    which   hi 
declared  his  determination  to  avoid  at  any  cost.      He 
replied  .in  follows  : — 

We  sent    ihe  contingents  to   South  Africa,  it  is  tun-,  but  if 
the  speech  which  I  delivered  in   Parliament 
mrJngent  was  sent,  you  will  find  I  laid  It 

down  in  the  stron  le  terms  that  theii  despati  h  was  in 

gio  way  to  institutional   precedent  or  the 

fulfilment  ol  an  obligation.  Canada  reserved  her  liberty  in  any 
future  wai  in  which  tin-  Empire  might  be  involved  to  decide 
whether  she  would  take  part  in  it  or  whether  she  would  stand 
aloof. 

— AND    IN    191 1. 

That  was  in  1902.  We  are  now  in  191 1.  Has 
Sir  Wilfrid  1  ,aurier  changed  his  mind?  Just  twelve 
months  ago  the  Government  of  which  he'  is  the 
chief  introduced  a  Navy  Bill  into  the  Parliament  at 
Ottawa,  and  one  clause  in  that  measure  brought  the 
question  to  a  direct  issue.  .Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  main- 
tained his  former  opinions.  Mr.  Borden  assailed  them 
as  reducing  the  Empire  to  an  absurdity.  The  Con- 
servative  l-  ader  argued  that  whether  Canada  liked  it 
or  not  she  automatically,  actually  and  legally,  passed 
into  a  state  of  war  with  any  foreign  l'ower  the 
moment  that  foreign  Power  was  at  war  with  the 
British  Empire.  Against  that  automatic  theory  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  protested— and  not  only  protested, 
but  carried  his  point.  The  Navy  Bill  contained  a 
clause  empowering  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Canadian  Navy 
should  participate  in  any  given  Imperial  war.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  contended  that  such  a  clause  was  a 
necessary  and  proper  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Canadian  people  to  dispose  of  its  own  forces  as  ii 
may  please.  There  were,  he  pointed  out,  Imperial 
wars  in  which  the  Canadian  people  could  have  no 
possible  interest,  and  he  instanced  the  Crimean  War 
and  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  [882.  <  »n  the  other 
hand,  there  could  be  no  possible  question  that  in  a 
war  really  threatening  Imperial  security  a  wai 
enthusiasm  would  sweep   over    the  and   that 

any  Ministry  which  did  not  instantly  place  the  whole 
Fleet  and  resources  of  the   Dominion  at  the  disposal 


1  i  ignominii 
from    power.     In    hurl,   the    issue  wa  1   the 

King    should  control    the   Canadian    Wavy    through 
he,    Imperial    .Ministers  or    through    his    Cm 
Ministers,  who  alone  wen  Can  tdian 

I  III     e   \i     FLAW    IN     1  III'    1 .1'.i  1  I  I IRY. 

What  Sir  Willud    Laurier  thought    in    April,  1 
hi     probably    continues    t<>    think    in     May,    1911. 
ally  such  a  tht  1  I  d,   Lord   Esher's  organ 

argues,  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire  ;bui  we  art  noi 
governed  by  logic     But  we  shall  probably  suo 

the  Empire  by  allowing  its 
component  pans  to  assume  for  the  time  being 
positions  which  are  quit  incompatible  with  Imperial 
unity.     Mi.  Garvin  nine  years  ago  raged   furiously 

against     the     Canadian     idea     of     Limited     Liability 

Imperialism.  He  pointed  out  that  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  there  exists  a 
fundamental  indecision  of  practical  purpose: — 

in  help  fur 
mon  and  identical  Imperial  d'  I  naval 

and  military  I  lilies  internally  foreign   to  each  other — 

n\  and  Austria   -an  ssociated  an 

ordinated  wt  >ther  than  tl the  Mothei 

Country  and  her  Colonies  arc  in  spite  of  their  nominal  unity  a^> 
ody. 

AN    IMPERIAL    GEN1  U'F. 

1  t  was  Mr.  Garvin's  view  in  1902.  But  to-day 
Mr.  Garvin  is  more  hopeful.  Despite  the  theori 
insistence  by  Canada  upon  her  right  to  be  neutral 
in  an  Imperial  war,  Mr.  Garvin  sees,  as  we  all  must 
see,  that  the  Colonies  are  steadily  gravitating  in  the 
direction  of  closer  union.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would 
probably  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  Lord  Esher's 
proposition  as  to  the  constitution  of  an  Imperial 
ral  Staff,  provided  that  he  was  left  a  free  hand 
when  war  came  to  decide  whether  or  not  Canada 
should  take  part  in  it.  His  reservation  of  liberty  to 
act  or  abstain  from  action  in  a  remote  hypothetical 
eventuality  would  not  in  the  least  be  incompatible 
with  a  hearty  assent  to  the  creation  of  an  Imperial 
General  Staff.     For  as  the  Islander  remarks  : — 

\i  the  basisof  an  Imperial  General  Star]  Ii 
of  education  rid  military   ideas,  common  to  all    those 

who  are  engaged  in  working  out  principli         I        rial  defence. 
Schools    of    naval    and    military   thought  should  not    only    be 
ished  throughoul  the  Empire,  bui   (he   doctrines   taught 
in  them  should  be  the  same,  and  a  constant  touch  sho 
maintained  betwe  u    It 

-il.lt-  thai  before  long  it  will  be  easy  for  Ministers 
Milium  in  Ion, km  to  converse  by  wireless  telephone  with 
Ministers  al  the  furthest  points  of  the  Empire.  Hut 
even  now  the  meeting  of  Defence  Ministers  from  the  Dominions 
with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  principal  sailors  and  soldiers  in 
in  could  take  place  periodically  for  a  month  in  the  summer 
without  any  .very  inconvenient  strain. 

It  is  the  shrinkage  of  the  world  under  the  plastic 
fingers  of  steam  and  electricity  which  renders  the 
Limited  Liability  theory  untenable.  But  only  mis- 
chief would  arise  from  formal  demands  for  its  repudia- 
tion.    Solvitur  ambulando  t 
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SIR   WILFRID    LAURIER'S    STARTING    POINT. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  own  history  is  one  of  con- 
tinuous development.  Few  people  remember — and 
possibly  Sir  Wilfrid  may  not  care  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact — that  not  quite  twenty  years  ago  he  was  the 
intrepid  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  He  admitted 
that  the  Imperial  connection  did  not  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  Canada ;  but  he  said  : — "  Of  course, 
light  as  is  the  dependence  it  cannot  last  for  ever. 
Even  at  this  date  (November  26th,  1891)  Canada 
and  England  have  interests  totally  apart,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
separation  will  take  place."  Two  years  later,  only 
three  years  before  he  became  Prime  Minister,  he 
declared  : — "  Severance  will  come  at  the  proper  time, 
as  the  ripened  fruit  falls  from  the  parent  stem  .  .  . 
Canada  will  become  a  nation.  She  will  not  part 
from  England  in  war,  but  in  amity,  peace,  and 
harmony." 

HIS   EDUCATION    AS   PREMIER. 

In  1896  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  became  Prime  Minister, 
and  has  been  Prime  Minister  ever  since.  Under  the 
ripening  influence  of  responsibility  his  mind  opened 
to  the  realisation  of  a  higher  idea  of  Imperialism  than 
that  of  a  period  of  tutelage  culminating  in  separation. 
He  has  step  by  step  claimed  for  Canada  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  an  independent  sovereign 
nation.  And  it  is  precisely  because  he  has  proved 
and  tested  the  readiness  of  the  Mother  Country  to 
accord  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  absolutely  inde- 
pent  nationhood  to  her  associated  free  Republics 
which  are  called  Dominions,  that  he  is  to-day  the 
stout  advocate  of  the  permanence  of  the  Imperial  tie. 
The  galaxy  of  nations  under  the  British  Crown  would 
hold  together,  for  "  the  British  Empire  means 
freedom,  decentralisation,  and  autonomy  :  it  will  live 
and  live  for  ever"  (February,  1906)  "  For  ever"  is 
a  long  time,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  confident 
prediction  of  perennial  survival  to  "  of  course  the 
time  will  come  when  separation  will  take  place" 
(1891). 

"  CANADIAN    FIRST    AND    LAST." 

There  is  no  more  loyal  man  in  the  Empire  than 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  but  his  loyalty  is  always  that  of  a 
man  who  has  repeatedly  declared,  "  I  am  a  Canadian 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time."  He  told  the  Ottawa 
Parliament  last  January  twelve  months  exactly  how  he 
interprets  his  relations  to  his  Sovereign  : — 

We  are  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of  England,  and  we 
bow  the  knee  to  him  ;  but  the  King  of  England  has  no  more 
rights  over  us  than  are  allowed  him  by  our  own  Canadian 
Parliament.  This  is  the  view  of  our  relations  to  the  Throne 
held  by  all  true,  loyal  British  subjects. 

During  his  Western  tour  last  summer  he  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  same  subject.  Speaking  at  Humboldt 
he  said  : — 

We  are  all  British  subjects,  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  have 
been  born  under  the  British  flag  and   the  British  Constitution, 


and  we  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  liberty  under  a  monarchical 
Government,  presided  over  by  a  Royal  Family.  We  have  a 
King  and  Queen  of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud,  and  our 
Constitution  is  the  best  that  has  ever  existed. 

HIS    REPUDIATION    OF    SEPARATION. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  he  expressly,  in  so  many 
words,  repudiated  his  old  theory  that  separation  was 
inevitable  as  the  fall  of  a  ripened  apple  : — 

The  history  of  Canada  was  not  like  that  of  other  Colonies. 
Most  Colonies,  after  a  certain  time,  severed  their  connections 
with  the  parent,  but  Canada  found  her  independence  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  allegiance.  We  are  going  to  build  the 
British  Empire  upon  the  rock  of  local  autonomy,  which  is 
connected  with  Imperial  unity.  I  appeal  to  all  races  and 
creeds  to  stand  by  these  two  ideas  :  the  autonomy  of  Canada 
and  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 

That  is  very  satisfactory.  Not  less  satisfactory  is 
his  resolute  repudiation  of  any  anti-British  sentiment. 
At  Winnipeg  (August  1st)  he  told  the  American 
settlers,  of  whom  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  in 
the  North-West : — 

No  one  desires  you  to  forget  your  native  land.  As  Britishers 
we  earnestly  desire  a  closer  bond  of  union  between  the  land  of 
your  birth  and  the  land  of  your  adoption.  The  two  greatest 
countries  to-day  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Let 
them  be  united  and  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  for  ever 
assured. 

ADVOCATES    A    BRITISH    AMERICAN    ALLIANCE. 

Five  days  later,  addressing  another  audience  of, 
American  settlers,  he  boldly  unfolded  before  their 
eyes  the  ideal  of  a  British-American  alliance.  He 
said  : — 

Yours  is  the  greatest  of  all  patriotic  privileges.  You  can  do 
more  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  land  of  your  birth 
and  the  land  of  your  adoption,  and  you  can  do  much  to  weld 
the  bond  of  union  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  American  Republic.  The 
result  would  be  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  world  under  which  not 
a  single  gun  could  be  fired  without  their  joint  permission. 

This,  he  admitted,  might  be  too  ambitious  a 
dream  ;  but  he  said  that  something  might  be  done 
towards  its  realisation  by  improving  trade  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Hence  the 
Reciprocity  Agreement  is  really  in  his  eyes  a  first 
step  towards  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire. 
Hence,  when  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  was  assailed 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  he  defended  it  because 
it  might  be  the  means  of  drawing  the  Empire  and 
the  Republic  more  closely  together. 

HIS    FORMULA   OF    SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

While  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  repudiates  being  either 
an  Imperialist  or  an  anti-Imperialist,  being  first  of 
all,  and  all  the  time,  a  Canadian,  he  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  however  much  he  loves  the 
Empire  he  would  leave  it  to-morrow  if  it  were 
attempted  to  place  Canada  under  the  authority  of 
Downing  Street.  It  is  because  the  British  Empire 
rests  upon  the  sole  principle  of  freedom  and  local 
autonomy  that  he  believes  in  it  and  is  proud  to 
belong  to  it.  "  The  right  to  govern  themselves  as 
the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  govern  themselves" 
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-  tli.it  is  t"  him  the  very  prim  iple  on  whit  h  the 
British  I  mpire  now  rests.  He  defined  hi  position 
to  the  German  settlers  a)  Regina  on  August  2nd  .is 

follows  : — 

We   'I"  not  seek   independence  en  separation  fi thi 

Motherland  ;  the  daughtei  Si  a  I  The 

Erei  1   th<-\  are  the  more  atl  1 

Ice  nation,  but  while  we  are  independent  as  a 

nation  we  are    ubjects  oi  H  the  King,  and  wi 

uo  other  Sovereign  but  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  tNDSPl  NDENT    As    A    N  \l  ION." 

He  is  very  jealous  as  to  this  question  of "  indi 
dent  as  a  nation."  It  led  him  to  adopt  the  princip It- 
embodied  in  the  Navy  Bill.  After  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  about  the  Navy.  Sir  Wilfrid  conferred  with 
the  Imperial  naval  authorities  and  informed  them 
that  he  thought  it  would  not  he  wise  for  the  Canadian 
Navy  to  be  part  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  but  "that  any 
action  taken  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Admiralty."  That  is  a  subtle  evasion  of  the 
difficulty  which,  however,  it  was  wise  to  evade.  But 
"in  the  meantime  the  Canadian  Navy  will  be  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and 
Government." 

ITS    LOGICAL    COROLLARY. 

The  protest  made  by  the  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  Quebec  and  Mr.  Bourassa,  who  did 
such  good  service  in  opposing  the  Boer  War,  shows 
how  difficult  is  any  progress  towards  Imperial  unity. 
No  matter  how  carefully  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
Navy  is  reserved  for  Canadian  hands,  they  protest 
that  the  result  of  creating  it  will — 

draw  us  into  distant  wars,  foreign  to  Canada,  so  long,  at  least, 
as  the  self-governing  Colonies  of  the  Empire  shall  not 
with  the  Mother  Country,  and  upon  an  equal  footing,  the 
sovereign  power  and  authority  which  control  the  Imperial  Aimv 
and  Navy,  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance,  foreign  relations,  anil 
the  government  of  India  and  of  the  frown  Colonies. 

There  you  have  the  logical  ultimate  on  one  side 
as  Lord  Esher's  is  the  logical  ultimate  on  the  other. 
Between  the  two  the  Conference  will  do  well  to  tread 
the  via  media  if  they  would  avoid  "  misunderstand- 
ings, rivalries,  and  conflicts." 

III.— IS  A  PIEBALD  EMPIRE  POSSIBLE? 
If  the  first  radical  question  before  the  Conference 
is  that  of  the  relation  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Dominions  for  the  purpose  of  Imperial 
defence,  the  second,  and  perhaps  the  more  serious 
and  urgent,  is  the  relation  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  other  subjects  of  His  Majesty  inhabiting 
Asia.  The  Premiers  belong  exclusively  to  the  White 
Dominions.  It  is  true  that  General  Botha  represents 
a  Colony  the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants  are  not 
white  ;  but  in  South  Africa  the  white  sentiment  is, 
perhaps  on  that  account,  more  aggressively  dominant 
than  it  is  in  any  other  Dominion.  Mr.  Fisher  stands 
for  a  White  Australia;  General  Botha  is  respon- 
sible for  the  exclusion  of  the  Asiatic  ;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lautier   has   had   to   face   serious  difficulties  arising 


from     the     immigration     01    .\  iatii  -    into    B 
<  olumbia. 

This  question  of  keeping  the  I  lominions  white  even 
when,  as  in  Africa,  they  are  already  piebald,  dii 

into  two.      The    first    relates  to  the    exclusion    of 

■  tdian  subjects  ol  Hi  Vlaji  it)  from  the  white 
dominions  of   the  King;  the  second  relal 

ations  intended  to  exclude  foreign  Asiatics  from 
tip-  British  Empire. 

I  it K   fi'l. I'  v   01     1  v  1  1  siok, 
'I'h'  ice  controversy.      Tin-   1 

of  our  Colonists,  say  in  Australia,  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  dog  in  the  manger  by  excluding  yellow  and 
brown  men  from  a  continent  round  the  rim  of 
which  a  handful  of  white  men  have  settled,  is 
hardly  defensible  before  any  impartial  judge. 
Australia  could  (ea\  and  lodge  a  couple  of  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  if  her  gates  were  flung 
open  to  the  free  immigration  of  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
At  pre-ent  there  are  hardly  five-  million  Australians 
in  Australia,  and  they  are  not  multiplying  their  num- 
bers either  by  immigration  or  by  births.  Canada  is 
just  as  sensitive  lest  coloured  men  should  earn  their 
daily  bread  in  opening  up  the  industrial  resources 
of  British  Columbia.  South  Africa  is  attempting  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  imposing  a  literary  test 
intended  to  exclude  Asiatics  without  saying  so. 

When  the  Transvaal  was  an  independent  Sovereign 
State  the  British  Government  was  the  vehement 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Indian  immigrant. 
Now  that  the  British  flag  floats  over  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria  the  Indian  Government  can  do  nothing. 
If  India  were  under  a  foreign  flag  it  would  be  differ- 
ent. The  trouble  is  that  the  British  Indian  loses 
all  chance  of  redress  because  the  same  flag  which 
shelters  him  also  floats  over  those  who  do  him 
wrong. 

SIR   WILFRID    LAURIER'S    1)1 

Britain  in  old  days  bombarded  the  brown  and 
yellow  nations  of  China  and  Japan  into  opening  their 
ports  to  white-skinned  British  merchants.  But  Britain 
acting  through  her  Dominions  oversea  closes  her 
ports  to  the  King's  own  subjects  if  they  happen  to  be 
horn  with  coloured  skins.  The  position  is  somewhat 
illogical.  But  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  maintains  that  it 
is  practicable  and  necessary.  To  quote  his  own 
words  : — 

The  policy  I  have  followed  is  fourteen  years  old  and  based  on 
two  ideas.  The  fust  is  that  relations  between  England  and 
Asiatic  nations  should  remain  friendly.  The  Second  i-  that  if 
we  were  to  admit  unchecked  immigration  from  China,  Japan  "r 
India  these  good  relations  would  no:  continue.  Therefore  that 
immigration  must  be  checked  and  kept  within  responsible 
bounds.  The  reason  is  that  the  nations  of  Asia  for  centuries 
en  kept  in  a  sordid  condition  as  to  mind,  dress  and 
As  a  result  they  can  I.  that  a 

white  man  cannot,  and  can  accept  a  lower  wage,  which,  il  per- 
mitted to  prevail,  would  bring  economic  disturbance  fraught 
with  evil  consequence. 

sUCE    FOR    THE    GOOSE    SAUCE    FOR    THE    GANDER. 

The  white  workingman,  finding  his  wages  under- 
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cut  by  Asiatic  labour,  would,  as  experience  proves, 
attempt  to  murder  or  intimidate  his  yellow-skinned 
competitor.  Hence,  to  avoid  complications,  keep  the 
Asiatic  out. 

The  Chinese  argue  much  in  the  same  way  about  the 
missionaries,  and  the  old  Japanese  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  in  closing  their  ports  to  our  traders. 
In  both  cases  the  white  man  appealed  to  cannon  law 
and  had  his  way. 

Suppose  that  the  Asiatics  should  decide  that  it 
would  be  well  to  give  us  a  taste  of  our  own  medicine  ? 
W  hat  then  ?  Logically  we  could  not  complain.  But, 
as  we  always  declare,  we  are  not  governed  by  logic 
but  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  The  Imperial  Conference 
would  be  well  advised  if  it  were  to  take  the  whole 
question  of  the  regulation  of  Asiatic  immigration  into 
serious  consideration.  The  Japanese  are  not  likely 
to  tolerate  for  ever  the  present  refusal  to  accord  to 
them  human  rights  extended  to  every  white  man. 

ARE    JEWS    ASIATICS? 

If  the  other  Dominions  were  to  follow  the  example 
of  Canada,  where,  according  to  the  Jewish  World,  "the 
immigration  officials  have  issued  a  notice  to  the 
officers  at  the  port  of  debarkation  that  immigrants  of 
the  Hebrew  faith,  no  matter  where  they  were  born, 
are  henceforth  to  be  classified  as  Asiatics,"  the  ques- 
tion might  soon  become  acute — for  instance,  in 
South  Africa.  The  claims  of  our  British  Indian 
fellow-subjects  cannot  be'  treated  With  contempt 
without  danger  of  reprisals.  We  may  for  the  time 
being  trample  justice  under  foot  because  we  are 
strong,  but  in  face  of  the  accumulating  evidence  of 
the  revival  of  China  and  the  reawakening  of  Asia,  we 
shall  in  that  case  have  to  prepare  to  suffer  whatever 
disabilities  we  now  insist  upon  inflicting. 

TWO    SUGGESTED    COMPROMISES. 

A  writer  in  the  Round  Tabic  last  February  put 
forward  the  following  suggestion  as  a  possible  basis  of 
settlement  : — 

It  would  seem  that  an  agreement  could  be  reached  which 
would  settle  the  immigration  difficulty  and  pave  the  way  to 
stable  commercial  relations  between  the  Dominions  and  Japan 
on  the  following  basis.     That  each  race  should  have  the  right  of 


excluding  altogether  labourers  and  artisans  of  the  other  race,  but 
that  educated  persons,  travellers,  trader-,  -indents,  and  so  on 
should  have  free  entry,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  would 
in.  w  nt  them  from  becoming  permanent  residents. 

Whether  on  this  basis  or  on  some  other  the  writer 
insists  that  the  Empire  must  arrive  at  a  common 
policy  or  it  must  disrupt.  The  Dominions  cannot 
stand  alone  against  Japan  ;  if  Great  Britain  supports 
the  Dominions  she  may  have  to  face  the  hostility  of 
Japan  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  the  hostility  of 
Germany  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Imperial  Conference  will  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  when  it  meets  this  summer  in  London. 

It  seems  to  me — as  I  stated  last  month,  and  venture 
to  repeat  it  here — that  a  solution  might  be  arrived  at 
by  a  joint  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  British  Empire 
or  the  British  Government  and  Japan  to  receive 
on  equal  terms  the  same  number  of  immigrants  from 
each  other,  which  would  establish  the  principle  of 
perfect  equality  :  and  as  there  is  no  prospect  or  even 
possibility  of  any  great  influx  of  British  subjects  into 
Japan  or  China,  it  would  effectively  dispel  the  fears 
of  the  Colonists  that  they  would  be  swamped  by 
Japanese  or  Chinese  immigration.  It  would  only  be 
to  recognise  the  principle  of  fair  exchange  if  the 
British  Empire  refused  to  receive  any  more  Japanese 
subjects  than  she  has  exported  of  her  own  subjects 
to  Japanese  territory. 

AX    IRREDUCIBLE    MINIMUM    OF    JUSTICE. 

The  question  as  to  our  own  British  subjects  from 
India  and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  not'  so  easily 
settled.  But  whatever  way  the  subject  is  temporarily 
disposed  of,  no  permanent  settlement  can  be  arranged 
at  present.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  our 
Dominions  will  not  push  the  policy  of  exclusion 
further  than  they  are  prepared  to  see  it  pushed 
against  themselves,  and  that  whatever  specious  pre- 
texts they  may  employ  to  keep  out  those  whom  they 
regard  as  undesirable  aliens  they  will  always  welcome 
persons  of  education — civilised  and  educated  men 
and  women  of  every  Continent  and  of  whatever 
colour — to  the  territories  which  for  the  present  they 
hold  in  trust  for  the  human  race. 


4sr, 


MR.    HARRY    E.    BRITTAIN 


Till    i  i 

qualities,  ani'  ch,  il   the  univi  i 

mony  of  our  neighbours  be  ac<  i 
not    included    (he    savin  of    genial,    tactful 

ihi\    ,n    dealing   with    Strang  '  '  ir   friends 

attribute  u  to  modesty  and  reserve;  our  enemi 
arrogance,  stupidity  and  pride.      But  the  fact  tha 
-uc  not  fai  ili   with  people  with  whom  we  are  not  on 
intimate  terms  is,  alas  !  as  indisputable  as  is  the  r< 
and  consequent  fact  thai  been  described  by 

Henri  Heim  as  the  most  detestable  beings  whom 
ever  created.     This  tailing  of  ours  has  always  been  a 


Tins  year  of  all  \  us  in  ill 

stead,     lor  never  before  has  John  Bull  hardly 

inn  to  it  to  entertain  at  his  hospitable  board  so  many 
visitors  from  oversea.  The  number  ol  Americans 
coming  to  the  Coronation  i  ■  timated  at  100,000. 
\,,  one  has  ventured  t"  estimate  how  many  are 
coming  to  the  Mother  Country  from  I  tnibns 

.   nothing  ol    the  foreigners  from  the 
continent  Now,  ii  ever,  i>  the  timi 

the   nation,  nav  the  Emp  t>d   to 

utilise  the  services  ol  thosi  ol  its  citizens  who  have  in 
superabundant  measure  the  bonhomie,  the  grace,  the 


Mrs.   Brittain. 


Wr.   Harry   Brittain. 


fertile  theme  for  the  satirical  wit  of  our  French 
neighbours,  some  of  whose  lively  sallies  at  our 
expense  are  to  be  found  in  a  pleasant  literary  essay 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in 
which,  in  "  James  Rosbif,"  M.  de  Boissy  has 
described  the  Englishman  as  being  ignorant  of  the 
most  elementary  laws  of  international,  or  even  of 
ordinary,  courtesy.  To  him  foreigners  are  so  many 
monkeys,  existing  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
Englishmen  by  their  antics.  "  The  Englishman,"  says 
one  of  the  characters,  "  is  a  man  of  sense  but  no  wit. 
This  it  is  which  makes  a  man  heavy,  pedantic,  melan- 
choly, dull,  boring,  a  moraliser,  a  vacant  dreamer,  in 
a  word — an  Englishman  !  " 


charm,  the  ready  wit  and  the  pleasant  speech  of  the 
burn  Host  and  Hostess.  With  the  guests  of  the  King 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  The  Royal  caste  has 
long  ago  reduced  the  art  of  receiving  Royal  guests  to 
a  fine  art.  Neither  need  we  much  concern  ourselves 
about  the  official  guests  of  the  Administration  who  are 
invited,  lodged,  and  looked  after  by  Government 
departments"  Royalties  and  Prime  Ministers  are 
but  a  handful.  What  we  have  to  think  of  is  all  the 
world  and  his  wife,  who  are  flocking  to  London  this 
month  and  next,  for  whom  no  official  or  Royal 
hospitality  has  been  provided.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  them  ? 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  acting  through  a  joint 
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committee,  have  invited  members  of  the  various 
Colonial  legislatures,  who,  with  their  wives,  will 
constitute  a  party  of  nearly  a  hundred,  who  are  to 
be  entertained  and  taken  round  the  country.  The 
Council  of  the  Festival  of  the  Empire  has  taken  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton's  old  house  as  the  Dominions  Club  in 
connection  with  the  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  their  Hospitality  Committee  has  undertaken  the 
colossal  task  of  endeavouring  to  make  our  kin  from 
oversea  feel  at  home  in  the  old  home.  Besides  these 
two  committees  there  is  ample  room  for  some  centre 
for  the  organisation  of  national  hospitality  which 
would  be  in  touch  -with  everybody,  which  would  do 
for  the  stranger  within  our  gates  what  every  warm- 
hearted host  does  for  his  guests. 

In  'an  article  published  in  this  Review  five  years 
ago  I  pleaded  for  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
dispensing  international  hospitality  as  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  any  Government 
which  wished  to  live  in  peace  and  good  relations 
with  its  neighbours.  I  suggested  that  if  one  pound 
were  devoted  to  this  and  similar  methods  of  pro- 
moting peace  and  goodwill  for  every  thousand  pounds 
spent  in  preparations  for  war  immense  good  would 
result.  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  both 
expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  idea,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  first  acts  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Cabinet  for  an  annual  appropriation  for  national 
hospitality.  But  while  a  fraction  of  the  funds  were 
provided,  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  scheme  was 
ignored.  That  idea  was  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Hospitality  Committee,  with  a  competent 
organiser  as  its  soul  and  centre,  who  would  undertake 
this  national  duty  as  part  of  the  recognised  business 
of  the  Empire. 

Coronation  year  has  come  with  its  Imperial  Con- 
ference, and  still  this  want  is  unsupplied.  But  it  is 
even  now  not  too  late  if  the  Government  wake  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  need  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt, 
or  Lord  Beauchamp,  or  whatever  Minister  may 
at  present  be  charged  with  the  disposal  of  the 
Hospitality  Fund,  has  a  chance  of  meeting  a 
great  opportunity  by  a  very  simple  and  very  obvious 
expedient.  What  is  wanted  is  a  competent  man,  by 
preference  a  man  with  as  competent  a  wife,  active, 
energetic,  enthusiastic,  who  knows  everybody,  who  has 
the  genius  of  making  everybody  at  home,  who  has 
been  tested  and  proved  by  years  of  experience,  and 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  organisation 
of  a  National  Hospitality  Committee  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

Fortunately,  there  is  such  a  man  ready  to  their 
hand,  and  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  such 
man,  and,  so  far  as  Americans  and  Colonials  are  con- 
cerned, he  is  almost  ideally  fit  for  the  post.  That  man 
is  Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittain,  the  founder  and  hon.  sec.  of 
"  The  Pilgrims,"  and  the  originator  and  organiser  of  the 
Imperial  Press  Conference  which  met  in  this  country 
in  1909. 


Harry  E.  Brittain  is  a  young  man  of  thirty-seven,  in 
the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood.  He  was  born  in 
1873,  the  son  of  a  well-known  and  universally 
respected  Yorkshireman,  who  has  filled  every  leading 
position  in  Sheffield,  and  now,  as  the  City's  father, 
enjoys  the  title  of  "  Town  Regent."  He  was 
educated  at  Repton  School  and  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1896  with 
honours  in  law,  and  his  M.A.  in  1898.  At  Oxford 
he  was  captain  of  two  of  his  college  teams.  He  is 
an  all-round  athlete,  fond  of  hunting,  a  good  shot, 
and  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  discover  the  joys 
of  winter  sports  ;  fpr  the  last  fourteen  years  he  has  put 
in  a  week  or  two  each  winter  ski-ing  in  Switzerland  or 
Tyrol.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  went  through  a 
business  training  in  Sheffield,  and  then  came  to 
London  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1898. 

He  first  made  acquaintance  with  journalism  as 
private  secretary  of  Sir  William  Ingram  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two 
years.  After  leaving  Sir  W.  Ingram  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson  in  the  organisation  of  his 
various  papers.  His  first  notable  achievement  on  his 
own  account  was  in  1902,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Roberts  on  this  side  and  fighting  Joe  Wheeler 
and  George  Wilson  on  the  other,  he  founded  the 
Anglo-American  society  known  as  "  The  Pilgrims," 
which  for  eight  years  has  rendered  invaluable  services 
as  the  simple  but  effective  organising  agency  for 
showing  hospitality  and  doing  honour  to  American 
visitors  of  distinction  in  England  and  English  visitors 
of  note  in  America. 

Since  its  formation  "  The  Pilgrims  "  in  London  have 
entertained  amongst  others,  either  at  lunch  or  dinner, 
the  American  Ambassadors,  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Generals  Wheeler,  Corbin,  Young 
and  Wood,  the  officers  of  the  American  Squadron 
in  1903,  and  again  in  1904  and  191  o  ;  the  members 
of  the  Alaska  Commission,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  Mr. 
Consul-General  Evans,  Bishop  Potter,  Mark  Twain, 
Mr.  Abbey,  R  A.,  the  American  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference,  the  British 
and  American  Delegates  of  the  International  Naval 
Conference,  the  American  and  English  polo  teams, 
Mr.  Ridgley  Carter,  Mr.  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  and  Com- 
mander Peary.  Besides  these  American  guests  it 
has  entertained  Mr.  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  and  the  Colonial  Premiers  in  1907. 
This  month  "The  Pilgrims"  will  entertain  the 
Colonial  Premiers  at  the  first  banquet  at  which  all 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  will  be 
officially  represented.  In  June  they  will  entertain 
Mr.  Hays  Hammond,  the  special  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Coronation. 

During  the  same  period  the  New  York  section  of 
the  Society  has  been  equally  active  in  looking  after 
well-known  Britons  and  Greater  Britons  who  have 
visited  the  States. 

The  chairman  of  "  The  Pilgrims  "  is  Earl  Roberts. 


(  ii  \i:.\<  i  ik   Sketch]  - 
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A i  ■  ■  al    tli'  'i    b  mqu 

Sir  H.  Campbell  Bannerman,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mi    Isquith, 
the  1  >uke  ol  I  Devonshire,  Sir  E.  Grey,  Loi     Ha 
Mi.  Birrell,  Mi   < '..  W) ndham,  Lord  Al  i   »rd 

Curzon,  Lord  Riverstone,  LoTd  Strathi  I  the 

ibishop  ■  il  '  lanterbury. 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 

ic  ni    names    have   been    mentioned   to   show   thai 

rs     i  both   Partie:    have  co-operated  in  making 

"  Hi.   Pilgrims  '  wi  iri  ims.    Of  "1  he 

ims,"   Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittain,  wh  i  I  the 

ty   at   the    beginning,    has     been    its   soul   and 

braii-..     He    is    its    organisation,   and   its 

success  has  be<  n  his  work.     Bui  so  urn 

'.     his  w  irk  that  it  was  not  until  the  year 
,  that  the  ibli    reali 

In  i  < j  s  Mr.  Brittain  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting 
ty  of  the  editors  of  the  Empire  to 
an  Imperial    Pi  i  Lo 

i       1    with    enthusia  m    by    the    great    conception, 
Mr.    Brittain   -  in    infusii  -   with  his 

Leal.     The  scheme  was  taken  up  by  the  Press  in  the 
United    Kingdom.      Invitations    were     issued 
accepted,  and  in  iyoo  the  Imperial  Press  Conference 
«  ame  into  b  ing. 

There  were  many  of  us  feared  that  the  enter] 
would    miscarry.      Editors    are    touchy    folk.      To 
collect  from  the  uttermost  ends  ofthf  Empire  in 
party  violent  partisans  of  opposite  political   faith,  to 
keep  them  together  for  a  month,  to  carry  them  all 
over  England  and  Scotland,  to  tal  verywhi  re 

and   introduce  them  to  everybody — this   was  a  'ask 
which    might   have   overstrained    the    energies    and 
exhausted  the  patience  of  any  man,  or,  indeed 
set  of  men.      But  Harry  Brittain  undertook  it  without 
hesitation,    and    carried   it   through    without  a   1 
No   one  quarrelled,   no   one  was  offended,    no 
was   neglected.     Everything   went  on  wheels     The 
whole   visil    was    a    manifested    perfection    ol 
science    and    organisation.       Harry     Brittain's    tact 
was      as     flawless     as     his     energy    wa       miracu- 
lous.      11'      knew     everyone,    foresaw     everything, 
made    all    arrangements,    and    smooth,  d 
wrinkles,  and  ever)  editor  went  home  full  ol    imaze- 
ment    and    gratitude.       Before    they    departed    they 

nted  Mr.  Brittain  with  a  handsome  silver  tn 
ins<  ribed  to  the  originator  and  organiser  of  the   first 
Imperial    Press    Conference.      With    the  trophy    hi 
received    an    illuminated    address,    in    which, 
expressing     their     warmest     thanks    to    him     as     the 
orginator  and  designer  of  the   Imperial   Press  Con- 
ference, thej  went  on  as  follows  : — 

N  me  more  than  we  can  realise  how  heavy  ami  respori 
was  the  undertaking,  and  how  ci  replete  the  success  achievi 
We  assure  you  thai   the  great  kindness  of   yourseli  and  Mrs. 
Brittain  will  never  be  forgotten  by  u>,  and  it  is  "iir 
that  you  may  long  be  spared  ,  d  prosperity 

■  her. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  are  presenting 
Mr.  Brittain  with  his  portrait,  which  is  now  being 
painted  by  W.  Orpen,  A.R.A. 


In  the  pr<  i.i'  icial  record  ol 

"  Tn h  imenl    <■!    tl  Lord    1 

A  ■    Brittain  -is  "  i  ruinate  di 

the  I  ' ' ."     The  "  fertile  and 

ol  this  "  man  "i    energy  and 

the  Empire  than  any  ol 

the  fi  thai  have  pro  i  ded 

it."  I  '  .  alone  in  attaching  high 

value   to   the    I  Confei  In  a    Blu<  I 

1  by  the  Colonial  i  ir,  and  dealing 

with  the  Imperial   I  dure  ap| 

ni' nee: — "It  is  doubtful  whether  any  gather- 
ing within  the  Empire,  official  or  unofficial,  has  i  vei 
odui  ue  to  good   understanding  and  to 
sound  pr.i  llts." 

I   have  said  enough  to  justify  my  declaration  that 

in    Mr.   Brittain   we  have  the  man  of  all   men  who 

ought  to  be  forthwith  commandeered  by  the  Ministry 

and  pressed  into  the  service  of  the    Empire  as  the 

of  our  national,  nay  Imperial,  hospitality  at 

:it  time. 

ii  if  Ministers  preferred  to  keep  the  hospitality 

in    their    own    hands,   tl  hi    well    entrust 

Mr.  Brittain  with  authority  to  tap  in   their  name  the 

vast   unutilised   fund   of    private    hospitality,   and    to 

I   in  their  name  to  all  thos.    subjects  of    His 

Majesty   at    home   who    are    willing    and    anxious  to 

show  themselves  hospitable  to  strangers,  especially  to 

our  kin   from    beyond   the    sea.     What   is  wanted   is 

much   Government   money  —  although    that 

might  well  be  spared  for  so  excellent  a  purpose — as 

organisation.     He  is  most  efficiently  supported  hy  his 

wil   .   a   lady,  French  on  her  mother's  side,  who  was 

ni  South  America,  and  speaks  French,  German 

and  Spanish  as  her  native  tongui  . 

.  Brittain  is  tl  e  daughter  ol  s,r  Robert  Harvey, 
wbn    was    one    of  the   South   American  partners  ot 
NertL,    the    Nitrate     King.      Since    their 
marriage  tl    \  havi   travelle  I  all  n   i  id  the  world,  and 
itan  a   circle   of  acquaintances  as 
i:i     London.      Their   home    is    in    Cowley 
they  occupy  the  house  formerly  tenanted 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gladstone.     Both  Mr.  and 
Brittain  art:  full  of  vivacity,  keenly  interested  in 
life  at  all  its  angles,  both  have  travelled  through  many 
countries,  and  are  familiar  with  many  languages.     As 
a  director  ot   the  Anglo-Russian  Trust  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Brittain  is  kept  in  touch  with  affairs  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Tsar,  and  is  also  largely  interested   in  develop- 
ment work  in  Brazil  and   Western  Canada.      The  fact 
that  Mr.  Brittain  is  in  politics  a  Conservative  never 
impairs  the  perfect  evenness  of  his  sympathetic  rela- 
with  his  innumerable  friends  in  the  Liberal  and 
Radical  camp. 

If  the  organiser  o!  national  hospitality  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Liberal  Administration  were  selected 
from  the  party  ranks  the  appointment  would 
inevitably  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  party  post,  and 
its  holder  would  be  suspected  of  using  his  position 
for  party  advantage. 
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THE    FESTIVAL    OF    EMPIRE. 


THE    EXHIBITION    AND    THK    PAGEANT   AT   THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE. 


"rT*MII     pessimists  are  always  wro  Such   is 

1  thi  exclamation  that  springs  from  the  heart 
a!t>-r  a  visit  t"  the  Festival  "i  Em  pin  .  J 1 1>- 
pessimists,  it  may  be  admitted  by  the  most  caul 
have  alwaj  been  wrong  so  far  as  Britain  andGi 
Britain  are  concerned;  ol  which  fact  it  you  are  in 
doubt  go  down  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Si  monumen- 
turn  regains,  circumspice. 

The  Festival  of  Empire  is  a  jubilant  commen 
tion  ill  a  long  scries  ol  victories  Unit  upo 
of  triumphs  wrested  from  disaster,  There  is  hardly 
an  episode  in  the  Pageant,  there  is  certainly  not  a 
palace  along  the  All-Red  Route,  which  is  not 
a  reminder  of  the  achievements  which  the  croakers 
of  the  time  declared  to  !>c  impossible.  Unlike 
second  marriages,  which  are  cynically  said  to 
represent  the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience,  the 
ival  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
triumphs  of  Experience  over  Despair. 

If  belore  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
there  had  been  displayed  two  hundred  years  ..go,  or 
even  one  hundred  years,  the  vision  of  the  British 
Empire  exactly  as  it  stands  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men  to-day,  no  nation,  no  combination  of  nations, 
would  have  ventured  to  undertake  a  contract  on  any 
terms  to  realise  that  ideal.  "  The  thing  is  impossible. 
It  simply  cannot  be  done."  And  our  great-grand- 
fathers, if  ■  onfranted  with  the  outcome  of  the  work  to 
which  they  applied  their  hands,  would  have  been 
equally  incredulous  as  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Empire  as  we  see  it  to-day. 

That  this  apparent  miracle  has  been  accomplished 
by  men  uninspired  with  any  prophetic  vision  of  tl 
to  be  this  Exhibition  bears  witness.  Verily,  our 
fathers  builded  better  than  they  knew  !  And  no  one 
goes  so  far  sometimes  as  those  who  do  not  know  how 
far  they  are  going. 

The  British  Empire,  of  which  this  Festival  is  a 
greater  than  a  Roman  triumph,  has  apparently  been 
the  result  of  the  haphazard  exercise  of  the  em  i 
of  a  heterogeneous  miscellany  of  individuals  em- 
barked for  the  most  part  upon  no  more  hi 
adventure  than  that  of  making  a  living.  When  Saul, 
the  son  of  Kish,  went  seeking  his  father's  asses  he 
was  anointed  King  of  Israel,  and  the  Briton  in  quest 
of  his  dinner  as  unexpectedly  and  inadvertently  found 
himself  hailed  even  by  his  rivals  as  being  jacile prin- 
ters the  Empire-builder  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  saves  us  from 
the  sin  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  contemplating  this 
Exhibition,  this  microcosm  of  our  world-wide  Empire, 
this  pageant  of  the  glories  of  our  past.  For  the 
design  was  not  ours,  but  that  of  a  Master  Builder 
mightier  and  wiser  than  we.  The  map  of  the  world 
of  any  date  since  maps  were  made  down  to  the 
sailing  of  the   Pilgrim    Fathers,  and  the  map  of  the 


world  inhabited  01    dominated  by  English-speaking 
mi  u.  an   bin  concrete demonstral  'in.- truth  of 

tin  familial  words:  "  Bui  1  hath  chosen  the  weak 

■  ■I  tin-  woil. I  to  .  onfound  th<  things  which  are 

iv,   .  .  .   and    things    which    are    not.  to    bring 

i  things   tli  h  should  glory 

in   1  lis  pri   eno         Aft<  i    n  ading    Sii    w .    I'.utler's 

biography  il   seems  as  if  as  an  Empin 

the  things  we  ought  not  to  have 
done   and   leaving   undone   those  things  we  ought  to 

done.  And  tin  n  ought  to  be  no  strength  in 
us.  Nor  is  there  strength  in  us  of  ourselves,  for  it  is 
Something  not  ourselves  making  for  Justice  and  for 

tv  which  has  used  us,  often  most  uncouth  and 
unwilling  instruments,  to  create  these  dominions 
beyond  the  sea,  to  found  the  American  Republic  and 
to  create  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

"  Where  is  boasting,  then  ?  It  is  excluded."  "  '  Not 
by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  spirit,'  said  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  And  what  is  that  spirit  that  has 
founded,  built  up,  and  maintained  the  British  Empire  ? 
Robertson  used  to  say  the  universe  rests  upon  two 
apparently  antagonistic  pillars  of  Free  Will  and 
Divine  Sovereignty.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  that  inspires  the  British  Empire  is  antithetically 
composed  of  Duty  and  of  Liberty.  And  but  for  the 
aberration  which  under  George  III.  left  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Liberty  to  George  Washington, 
the  English-speaking  world  would  never  have  been 
rent  in  twain. 

The  watchwords  of  the  British  Empire  are  few  and 
simple.  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  "  stands,  but  Wordsworth's  lines — 

We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spoke 

— are  quite  as  true  ;  and  it  is  because  in  our  bungling 
muddling,  rule-of-thumb  fashion  we  have  stumbled 
upon  the  flux  of  compromise  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  fuse  these  two  opposing  principles  in 
the  alembic  of  our  Empire.  "God  Save  the  King" 
has  its  homely  counterpart  and  natural  sequel  in 
"Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer™  and  "Wait  till  the  Clouds 
Roll  By,"  while  all  culminate  in  "Home,  Sweet 
Home."  For  the  British  Empire,  as  Cecil  Rhodes 
emphatically  declared,  primarily  exists  not  to  build 
fortresses  and  navies,  but  to  make  homes  for  its 
children  all  over  the  world. 

Hence  in  tin  history  of  our  Ocean  Empire  with  its 
boundless  homes  it  was  good  and  fitting  to  hold  a 
1  i  st,val  of  Empire  for  the  home-coming  members  of 
our  world-scattered  family.  In  the  Exhibition  they 
show  us  of  their  best,  and  in  the  Fageant  we 
endeavour  to  portray  before  their  eyes  a  living  picture 
of  the  great  days  of  old,  when,  through  the  storm  and 
of  foreign  and  domestic  war,  the  great  Pilot  of 
our  destinv  steered  us  to  the  appointed  haven. 
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With  Britons  from  beyond  the  seas  and  with  our 
American  brothers  sprung  from  our  common  stock 
we  celebrate  in  this  Festival  famous  men  and  the 
fathers  who  begat  us.  And  they  deserve  to  be  cele- 
brated, for  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  the  labours  of 
those  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  worthies  of 
another  race,  "  Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped 
the  mouth  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  alien."  And  of  many  of  those 
pioneers  and  voortrekkers  of  the  race  who,  in  the 
early    days    of    the    Empire,   "  Wandered   about    in 


of  course,  its  limitations.  The  British  Empire  which 
floats  upon  the  British  Navy  has  the  ocean  as  the  seat 
of  its  power.  It  is  the  sea  which  alone  makes  our 
Imperial  Venice  possible.  But  on  the  All  Red  Route 
there  is  no  sea.  A  railway  must  follow  a  land  route. 
Hence,  the  traveller  who  in  fifteen  minutes  passes 
from  Newfoundland  to  New  Zealand  must  of  necessity 
skip  the  sea.  Another  insuperable  difficulty  has  been 
the  representation  on  anything  like  a  proportionate 
scale  of  either  the  area  or  the  population-  of  the 
Dominions  oversea.  Newfoundland  with  its  small 
population  occupies  half  as  much  space  on  the  All 
Red  Route  as  India  with  its  300,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants.    But  when  all  these  things  have  been  admitted 
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sheepskins  and  goatskins,  being  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented,"  it  may  be  truly  said  "  the  world 
was  not  worthy,"  for  they  by  their  sufferings  and 
their  sacrifices  subdued  the  world,  tamed  the  wilder- 
ness, and  established  Peace  with  Liberty  and  Justice 
among  one-fourth  of  the  children  of  men. 

The  Exhibition  and  the  Pageant  will  help  us  all  to 
gain  some  faint  glimmering  idea  of  how  this  great 
miracle  was  effected,  and  how  the  result  stands  in  this 
the  Coronation  year  of  His  Majesty  George  V. 

THE   ALL   RED    ROUTE. 

The  All  Red  Route  is  an  attempt  to  convey  to  the 
eye  of  every  visitor  a  living  picture  of  the  more 
salient  characteristics  of  the  British   Empire.      It  has, 


the  All  Red  Route  still  stands  out  as  the  most 
brilliant  attempt  to  exhibit  on  a  gigantic  scale  the 
features  of  a  gigantic  Empire.  No  one  ever  before 
has  seen  a  panorama  on  each  side  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  railway,  and  not  a  panorama  merely,  but 
conjoined  with  that  a  series  of  tableaux,  many  of 
them  with  living  actors  and  actual  birds  and  beasts 
to  give  vraisemblance  to  the  scene.  The  genius  who 
devised  and  executed  this  remarkable  achievement 
is  Mr.  G.  Hart,  who  was  born  in  the  craft  which  his 
father  originated,  and  which  he  has  carried  to  a  pitch 
of  previously  unparalleled  perfection. 

Before  taking  the  visitor  round  the  route  the 
following  particulars  may  be  noted  : — 

The  All  Red  Route  cost  to  build  ,£60,000.     The 
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two  top  |'"»'  r  eli  ctric  1  ngim  ,  w<  igl  in j  (8  tor 
^30,000,  so  thai  the  cost  "i  constructing  tin*  line 
with  powei  plant  is  over  ^70,000  per  mile.  It  is 
illuminated  .it  night  by  fifteen  miles  ol  1  l<  1  Irii  win  b, 
on  which  are  strung  no  fewer  than  75,000  incan- 
descent lamps  of  i<>  candle-power.  There  are, 
lii'Milcs,  200  arc  Limps.  Tin:  1  ars,  buill  at  Birken- 
head, will  start  at  intervals  of  om:  minute.  Each 
car  with  nailer  will  start  from  the  north  terminal 
station,!  mveying  eighty  passengers  round  the  route 
in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.     When  traffic  is  slack, 

tigers  may  alight  at  any  of  the  five  stations 
along  the  route.  But  OH  'lays  when  tin  crowd 
is  beyond  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  line, 
it  is  prohable  only  all-through  trains  will  be  run 
on  the  All  Red  Route.  The  tram  service  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  and  will  be  continuous  through  the 
day    till     11    p.m. 

ighty  passen- 
gers entrain  every 
minute  and  there 
are  no  hitches,  the 
maximum  carrying 
capacity  of  the  line 
will  be  62,400  per- 
sons per  day  uf  thir- 
teen hours.  Every- 
one who  can  afford 
the  time  and  money 
ought  to  make  a 
double  journey  in 
order  to  see  the 
panorama  first  from 
one  side  of  the  ear 
and  then  from  the 
other.  Travelling 
rapidly  through 
scenery  crowded 
with  so  many  un- 
familiar objects  of 
interest,  no  one  can 
one  journey. 

The  chief  station  at  the  north  end  of  the  route  is 
a  spacious  building,  within  whose  walls  passengers 
will  stand  in  queues.  It  is  decorated  with  pictures  of 
British  watering-places.  Entering  the  train  at  the 
main  station,  the  visitor  passes  along  by  the  main 
terrace  until  he  reaches  the  Newfoundland  station, 
where,  when  the  traffic  permits  the  train  to  stop,  he 
can  alight  to  inspect  the  exhibits  in  the  Parliament 
buildings  of  St.  John's.  But  assuming  that  it  is 
a  busy  day  and  that  the  visitor  is  on  a  non-stop  train, 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  Empire  oversea,  appropri- 
ately enough,  is  that  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  the 
capital  of  our  oldest  colony  save  one,  and  the  oldest 
self-governing  colony  in  the  British  Empire.  The 
picturesque  harbour,  which  some  day  may  be  the 
terminal  station  of  the  transatlantic  traffic,  is  shown 
on  the  right,  with  its  long  line  of  buildings  running  up 
to   and    crowning    the   heights  on  which  the  city  is 


The  Government  Building,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  as  reproduced 
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see  both  sides  of  the  route  on 


built.     Below,  in  the  sheltered  water  ol  the  harbour 

•  11  tin'  shipping  and  tin-  famous  tishmg  boa 
repn  fishery  in   the 

win  id.     Readers  ol  Kipling's  "  '  a  plains  ( lourageous " 
will  welcome  thi  old  Friends.     On  thi  left 

of    the    line    there    is    a    reproduction   of 

1  s  1  ove,   Newfoundland,  in   which    tin-     1 

industry  of  the    Colony   i>  realistically   represented. 
The    split    codfish    are   drying    on    the    flakes,    whilst 
lay  iin  n  are  busily  at  work  on  the  unsavoury 
hut  invaluable  oil  and  blubber  trad 

Tin-  nearest  point  of  Newfoundland  is  separated 
from  the  nearest  point  of  tin-  Canadian  Dominion  by 
iiulrs  of  sea  water,  hut  the  train  passes  in  a  moment 
from  th'- 1  ml  fisheries  on  the  lianks  to  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Canada  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
American   continent.     The  difference    between   the 

iin  thod  of  dealing 
with  salmon  and 
cod  is  graphically 
illustrated,  and  we 
see  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  catching, 
cleaning,  and  tin- 
ning the  fish. 
Then,  hey,  pri 
the  fisheries  are  left 
behind,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  great 
apple  orchard  in 
full  bearing,  with 
men  and  women 
picking  and  pack- 
ing the  fruit  for 
Covent  Garden 
Market.  After  the 
apples  of  Ontario 
the  wheatfields, 
which  make  the 
North-West  the  granary  of  the  world.  Here  we  see 
the  process  of  harvesting  in  full  swing  by  the  latest 
up-to-date  methods,  pictured  on  a  canvas  300  feet 
in  length.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  life-like 
representation  of  a  great  Canadian  ranche,  stocked 
with  specimens  of  the  living  animals  which  have 
replaced  the  buffalo. 

Passing  the  Canadian  station,  and  glancing  at  the 
wonderful  piece  of  mushroom  architecture  which 
reproduces  the  central  part  of  one  of  the  most 
be'autiful  Parliament  buildings  in  the  world,  the  train 
whizzes  through  a  mountain  cutting  to  the  wharves 
of  the  Pacific  port  of  Canada,  Vancouver.  Within  a 
space  of  200  feet  of  canvas  a  life-like  representation 
of  the  great  harbour  is  given,  the  ocean  gate  through 
which  the    Dominion    looks    out   upon  the  Farthest 

The  scene  changes  with  a  vengeance.  In  real 
life  we  reach  Vancouver  after  climbing  the  snow-clad 
Rockies.     On  the  All  Red  Route  we  no  sooner  quit 
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Vancouver  than  we  find  ourselves  16,000  miles  away, 
entering  the  first  of  the  Crown  Colonies  shown  on 
the  route.  We  pass  a  Malay  village,  and  have  hardly 
time  to  note  the  curious  huts  built  on  piles  driven' 
into  a  real  lake  when,  by  another  kaleidoscopic 
change,  we  have  leapt  back  across  the  Pacific,  and 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  Jamaica  sugar  plantation, 
watching  the  darkies  at  work  amid  the  sugar-cane. 

Then  again  another  lightning  leap  and  we  are  back 
in  Asia.  After  passing  a  view  of  the  city  of 
Delhi,  now  we  run  through  an  Indian  jungle,  radiant 
with  gorgeous  flowers  and  crowded  with  life  as  surely 
no  similar  area  of  jungle  ever  was.  Mr.  Stripes,  the 
tiger,  rears  up  on  his  hind  quarters  as  if  to  catch  a 


We  are  now  in  Australia.  Rabbits  there  are,  but, 
alas  !  where  is  the  kangaroo  ?  On  one  side  we  see 
the  rough  shanty  in  which  the  early  settler  made  his 
home.  On  the  other  side  we  are  shown  the  elegant 
and  comfortable  homestead  which  has  sprung  up  on 
the  site  of  the  wooden  humpy.  Through  a  deep 
cutting  in  the  Blue  Mountains  we  pass  to  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  waterfall  down  which  real  water  is  falling  in  a 
magnificent  torrent  at  the  rate  of  65,000  gallons  per 
minute,  or  four  million  gallons  an  hour,  or  nearly 
sixty  million  gallons  per  day  of  thirteen  hours. 
Fortunately,  it  does  not  run  away,  and  as  soon  as  it 
falls  it  is  pumped  up  again,  otherwise  the  cost  would 
be  ruinous.      Leaving   the  waterfall    behind   us,   we 
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view  of  the  train  ;  close  to  him  are  groups  of  deer. 
Hawks  are  feeding  their  young  in  nests  by  the  rail- 
way side.  A  huge  crocodile  crawls  out  of  the  way  of 
the  train  ;  snakes  abound,  both  great  and  small,  and 
a  giant  elephant  with  massive  tusks  peers  through  the 
trees.  After  the  jungle  we  come  upon  a  typical 
Indian  bazaar  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  huge 
Indian  tea  plantation,  with  natives  picking  the  leaf 
for  our  afternoon  tea.  This  panoramic  picture,  which 
is  400  feet  long  and  100  feet  in  depth,  cost  ^2,000 
to  produce.  Next  moment  we  are  admiring  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and 
then  once  again  we  change  continents  and  arrive  at 
the  most  beautiful  harbour  in  the  world,  that  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 


are  in  the  midst  of  the  dairy-farming  country  of 
Australia.  On  one  side  stretches  the  vast  pasture 
land  crowded  with  cows  and  horses,  on  the  other 
there  is  a  sheep  run  where  we  see  sheep-washing  and 
sheep-shearing  in  actual  operation.  Not  live  sheep, 
but  dummies,  are  dipped  in  an  endless  stream,  and 
the  method  of  shearing  by  mechanical  means  is  in- 
geniously demonstrated.  After  the  grass  land  we 
strike  the  Australian  vineyards,  where  great  bunches 
of  artificial  grapes  are  being  picked,  and  workmen 
go  through  the  process  of  packing  and  pressing  the 
grapes. 

Leaving  Australia  behind,  we  pass,  not  over  the 
miles  of  stormy  sea  which  separate  the  Common- 
wealth from  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  but  through 
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a  tunnel  under  the  Empire  Avenue,  and  irrive  al  the 
quay  side  ol  Port  Lyttelton  on  one  side,  when  grain 
and  wool  are  being  embarked  for  London  docks. 
( In    the    other    side    •■•■  1  1  m    Queen's    M 

Wellington,    how    New    Zealand    frozen    mutton    is 
loaded  lor  the  home  market,     New  Zealand  is  very 
English   in   appearance,    bul    the    next     icer* 
un-English    as    il    can    possibly    be.      We    havi 
native   Maori  village,  with  the  fantastic  <  arving,  the 
weird  totem   poles,  and  all  the  resl  ol  it,  as  lai 

mil  quite  .is  real.  From  the  Maories  to  the 
geysers  of  the  Rotorua  tln-rm.il  springs  is  but  a 
natural  transition.  We  see  the  geysers  in  action, 
Singing  water  and  steam  forty  feet  into  the  air.  A 
splendid  view  of  the  town  of  Wellington  is  the  last 
glimpse  which  we  obtain  of  New  Zealand. 

Without   a   moment's    pause    we   have   left    New 


Zealand  behind  us,  and,  lo!  we  are  at  Tabli 

at  the  fool  "i  the  famous  Lion's  Head  thai  guards 

the  ocean  gate  ol  Smith  Aim  .1.     Then,  aftei  seeing 

a  Kallir  kraal  with   the    natives  at  work   ami   at   play, 

we  pass  the  two  great  industries  which  have  domi- 
nated the  history  of  the  continent.  First  we  have  a 
life-like  picture  of  the  goldfields  of  Johannesburg, 
anil    another    equally    realistic    ob  w    m    the 

diamond  mines  at  Kimlierley.  Gold  ami  diamonds, 
diamonds  and  gold.  With  that  vision  of  the  extract- 
in-  of  the  treasures  of  the  New  Golconda  the  train 
slows  up  at  the  terminus,  and  our  trip  round  the  All 
Red  Route  is  over. 

But  the  first  trip  will  not  be  the  last  one,  and 
each  time  the  journey  is  made  new  marvels  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  artistic  skill  will  delight  the 
traveller. 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews 


BRITAIN    AND    HER    OFFSPRING. 

By  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  contributes  to  the  ATine- 
teenth  Century  a  paper  of  eight  pages  under  the  above 
title.  To  him  the  motherland  is  one  of  those  strong, 
old-fashioned,  managing  mothers  of  great  sons,  con- 
stitutionally opposed  to  change  of  any  kind,  especially 
to  new-fashioned  improvements,  and  hence  remains 
a  generation  behind,  notwithstanding  her  up-to-date 
daughters,  who  set  her  a  worthy  example. 

Mr.  Carnegie  then  proceeds  to  contrast  her  with 
her  offspring  He  points  out  that  all  the  British 
Colonies  have  American,  not  British  constitutions. 
None  of  them  have  any  hereditary  legislators.  They 
all  pay  their  Members  of  Parliament,  and  none  of 
them  know  anything  of  plural  voting  ;  they  have  one 
man  one  vote ;  one  man's  vote  is  the  equal  of  any 
other,  the  districts  being  equalised  after  each  Census. 
In  the  Colonies  we  find  prevailing  everywhere 
the  precious  element  of  religious  equality ;  all 
religious  sects  are  fostered,  while  we  find  the  old 
mother  stolidly  adhering  to  unfair  discrimination  by 
maintaining  the  Established  Church. 

Public  schools  in  all  British  Colonies  are  upon  the 
American  model — free  from  sectarianism.  In  the 
land  question  the  Colonies  as  a  rule  follow  the  law, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  directions,  divides  wealth 
equally  among  the  children,  the  widow's  dower  of 
one-third  being  generally  obligatory. 

Mr.  Carnegie  admits  that  Britain  cannot  follow- 
entirely  the  example  of  her  children  in  legislating 
upon  the  land  question,  conditions  being  different. 
Denmark,  he  says,  seems  to  point  the  way  to  her  for 
the  solution  of  that  problem.  What  the  people  of 
Canada,  Australia,  and  America  have  to-day  the 
Britons  will  soon  demand  and  obtain. 

He  adjures  the  Motherland  to  reform  her  Federal 
system  upon  American  lines,  especially  to  introduce 
Federalism  into  the  British  Constitution.  The  closest 
government  of  the  parts  he  finds  makes  the  strongest 
government  of  the  whole.  British  Conservatism  is 
not  confined  only  to  political  matters,  it  has  also 
been  the  bane  of  her  manufacturing  interests,  but 
now  experience  has  compelled  them  to  adopt  Ameri- 
can machines  and  American  tools.  He  thinks  that 
the  Constitutional  crisis  will  be  solved  by  the  dear 
old  Motherland  following  the  example  of  her  more 
enterprising  daughters. 

So  far  had  Mr.  Carnegie  written  when  President 
Taft  blew  the  bugle  blast  which  startled  the  civilised 
world,  that  all  international  disputes  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  Daily  the  cable  added  new 
proofs  that  our  race  in  every  land  had  felt  the  impress 
of  a  mighty  power,  lifting  it  into  the  higher  regions 
where  visions  of  the  coming  day  are  seen  : — 

Should  (lie  writer  be  spared  to  see  his  native  and  adopted 
lands— Motherland  and  Wifeland— united  liand  in  hand,  never 


again  to  part,  but  ever  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  leading 
the  world  in  all  that  elevates  man,  human  life  will  possess  tor 
him  a  charm  unknown  before,  creating  within  him  sweet 
grateful  happiness  for  the  blessing  which  makes  earth  to  him  a 
heaven,  yea,  almost  leading  him  to  murmur  with  bowed  head, 
"  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 


Mr.  ;Long  maintains,  after  having  been 
by  every  friend  of  reform,  has  now 
with  a  powerful  host  of  enemies — 
Councillors    of  the    Empire,    ex- 


STOLYPIN,  DICTATOR. 

(i)  A  Hostile  Estimate  of  His  Record. 
Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long  contributes  an  article  on 
M.  Stolypin's  triumph  to  the  Fortnightly  Rtviau  for 
May,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  bitter  invective.  It 
is  evident  that  the  mantle  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin  has 
fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long.  It 
would  be  difficult  even  for  Dr.  Dillon  himself  to 
compress  more  bitterness  in  a  single  sentence  than 
Mr.  Long  has  done  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

During  five  years  of  omnipotence,  M.  Stolypin  has  destroyed 
the  Russian  Constitution,  destroyed  the  Finnish  Constitution, 
destroyed  the  commune,  assailed  every  race  in  the  Empire, 
assailed  every  religion  (including  even  Orthodox  Dissent),  and 
destroyed,  thrown  into  gaol,  exiled  or  proscribed  every  indi- 
vidual who,  however  moderately  or  legally,  stood  across 
his  path. 

Stolypin, 
repudiated 
quarrelled 
Court   dignitaries, 
Ministers : — 

After  five  years  of  the  Premier,  no  single  law  embodying  the   I 
October  manifesto's  promises  of  liberty   "  of  the  person,   con- 
science,   word,   speech,  meeting,    and   association "    has    been 
passed  ;    and  M.  Witte's    temporary  reforms  in  these  matters 
have  one  and  all  been  annulled  without  legal  revocation  by  the    ' 
Premier's  secret  circulars. 

But  here  is  Mr.  Long's  most  comprehensive  male- 
diction.     After    saying    that   the  first   complaint   of  I 
Russia   is  that  repressive  laws   are   pushed    through 
with  astonishing  speed,  and  by  all  forms  of  procedure, 
legal  and  illegal,  he  proceeds  to  state  as  follows  : — 

That  the  exceptional  machinery  of  repression  is  being  put  in 
force  to  punish  the  most  harmless  actions  and  words  ;  that  the 
more  the  Revolution  subsides  the  fiercer  is  the  repression  ;  that 
exile  without  trial  is  practised  more  than  under  Plehve 
and  is  even  increasing  ;  that  the  prisons  are  twice  as  full  as 
under  Plehve — (the  figures  are  : — January  1st,  1905 — 8o,SS5  ; 
1906—95,452;  1907—125,298;  1 90S— 160,205  J  1909—180,206); 
that  despotism  is  everywhere  aggravated  bv  anarchy  of  a 
kind  wholly  unknown  under  Plehve ;  that  the  Tolmacheffs, 
Dumbadzes,  Muratofls,  and  other  incorrigible  despots,  openly 
backed  by  the  Tsar,  defy  and  deride  the  central  Government 
and  fulfil  its  behests  only  when  they  are  illegal  and  I 
tyrannical ;  that  the  spending  and  economical  departments 
are  as  thievish  and  incompetent  as  ever,  as  witness  the  Amour 
Railway  scandal,  the  Dreadnought  scandal,  the  Caucasus  oil 
concessions  scandal  ;  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  of  which 
the  Premier  is  chief,  still,  and  despite  repeated  complaint  and 
judicial  exposure,  keeps  in  its  pay  common  criminals  and  con- 
victed murderers,  whose  work  is  to  concoct  bomb-plots,  destroy 
obnoxious  individuals,  and  excuse  the  Government's  excesses  of 
despotism;  that  the  Ministry  further  protects  from  justice,  or 
lets  out  of  gaol  after  conviction,  notorious  murderers  who 
have   helped    the   Autocratist    cause    bv   assassinating   Duma 
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nun!!  worst 

mainly  to  maintain  the  Tsar's  claiq  racy,  but,  al 

to  an  "I  the 

nier. 

Mr.    1  ong  thinks  that  the  best   thin  ould 

happen  ai  pn  senl  would  be  the  appointment  ol   Mr. 
K.ok  M.  Stolypin's  successor,  but  he  thinks 

it    is   quite  likely  that   M.  Durnovo  or   some   other 
reactionary  may  take  his  place. 

\  Friendia   Esnw  mi  . 

Mr.  I  n  di  nek  Rennet  contributes  to  the  National 
•;.'  for  May  an  article  upon  "  M.  Stolypin  as 
Russian  Nationalist."  He  thinks  that  the  result  of 
the  recent  crisis  is  chiefly  significant  in  that  it 
established  M.  Stolypin  openly  as  leader  of  the 
Russian  Nationalist  Party.  He  thinks  that  by 
appointing  M.  Kasso  to  be  Minister  of  Education 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  revolutionary  element 
in  the  Universities.  M.  Stolypin  has  tried  from  the 
start  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Octobrists.  He 
is  himself  by  temperament  and  conviction  a  fervid 
Russian  Nationalist.  In  his  personal  life  he  is  a 
Russian  of  the  Russians  M.  Durnovo,  says  Mr. 
Rennet,  was  jealous  of  M.  Stolypin  acquiring  control 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  and  intrigued  with  Trepoft"  to 
throw  out  the  Zemstvo  Bill.  He  thinks  that  M. 
Stolypin  was  justified  in  passing  it  into  law  by 
Imperial  I'kase,  for  it  was  urgent  that  the  Zemstvoes 
should  be  in  .session  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  Whatever  outcry  there  is  over  the  twisting  or 
iking  of  legislative  procedure,  it  is  evident  that 
the  measure  has  come  to  stay  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Russian  system.  German  influence  has  been  used 
for  all  its  weight  against  Stolypin  and  the  Nationalists. 
The  whole  German  influence  at  Court  among  the 
i^altic  province  nobility,  in  politics  and  in  business, 
has  combined  in  trying  to  have  him  deposed.  Eut 
he  is  only  forty-nine,  and  his  strength  of  character, 
brain,  and  body  has  roused  a  spirit  of  goodwill 
towards  him  among  the  millions  of  Russians  who  are 
attracted  to  the  struggle  less  by  political  interest  than 
by  human  eagerness  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a 
drama  : — 

And  poetic  justice  surely  owe?  it  to  Russia's  "national 
man  that  the  leader  who  made  internal  peace   by   refusing  to 
make  terms  with  revolution  should  advance  to  the  work  of  re- 
organisation strong  enough  in  patriotic  support  to  refuse  to  make 
terms  with  rc.t^ 


A  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  "  Colliery 
Explosions "  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  "  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  foster  the  development  of 
knowledge  by  stimulating  methodical  investiga- 
tion. To  do  this  is  surely  the  function  of  the 
State  rather  than  that  of  individuals  or  private  cor- 
poration?" 


MAXIM   GORKY'S    IMPRESSIONS  OF  LONDON. 

Tip  triking  but  all  too  brief  paper  in  the 

Fortnightly  A'  vi  w  for  Maj  on  London  by  the  well- 
known    Russian   writer,    Maxim   Gorky,     Thei 

a  good  deal  of  rhodomontade  in  it,  but  some  things 
are  well  put  He  maintains  that  London  is  a  mon- 
strously huge  city,  enveloped  in  fog  ;  it  dreams  night 
.mil  day  of  the  great  drama  ol  hi  1  Pa  t,  remembering 
the  unquenchable  desire  for  intellectual  ind< 
in  which  the  glory  of  England  consisted.  This  desire 
in  In  il,  but  it  must  be  once  again  awakened  in 
the  slumbering  soul  of  the  people  : — 

I  imagine  the  great  city  thinks  :   Will  the  chimes  of  my  mind 

I  once  again  in  the  eats  of  the  nations,  thai  my  immense 

trumpets    may  proclaim  to  the  universe  entire   the   hoocs  and 

!  the  English  people! 
And  in  the  rinist  above  he  seems  to  see  the  face 
of  London,   the  wise,    sad    face   of  a  giant  with    a 
wonderful  legend  descending  from  antiquity  : — 

The  city,  stony,  powerful,  and  grave,  is  decked  to  prolusion 
with  verdure,  with  parks,  and  gardens  adorned  with  the  noblest 
productions  of  ancient  art  with  a  daring  bordering  on  the 
Inconceivable.  It  is  with  a  joyous  wonder  that  one  admires 
v,  profiling  her  finely-shaped  jagged  curves 
to  the  sky  ;  while  the  Tower  of  London,  massive  and  sombre, 
inspires  one  with  deep  respect. 

To    one   inclined  as  I  am,   the  British  Museum  is  the  most 

IIS    pearl,    the    most    priceless   treasure,   the    purest   jewel 

England  can  show.     It  is  the  living  panorama  of  all  the  peoples 

on  our  earth's  surface,  a  magnificent  intellectual  creation  due  to 

the  all-powerful  hand  of  the  Knglish  nation  ! 

This    immense    and    massive    palace  of  rarities  i,  as  solid  as 
id  herself.     One  might  say  that  it  was  the  stone  binding 
«.r<;it    Book  of    Human    Civilisation — a   book  in    great 
il  for  many  centurii 5  I 

But  while  admiring  the  immense  resources  of 
intelligence  and  innovation  at  London's  command,  he 
wonders  whether  the  English  nation  is  not  now 
tending  towards  the  narrowing  aims  of  a  coarse 
materialism.  Gorky  was  impressed  by  the  number  of 
shops  dealing  with  antiquities.  He  does  not  think 
that  English  art  has  its  inspiration  amid  the  diversity 
of  our  contemporary  life,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  of  G.  F.  Watts's  pictures. 
Poets  can  no  longer  find  a  place  in  the  life  we  live 
to-day.  In  quest  of  beauty  they  go  to  the  tombs  of 
the  past  everywhere  in  Europe,  as  in  England, 
which  is  proof  positive  of  intellectual  decay,  the 
infallible  indication  of  the  necessity  of  infusing  new 
blood  into  our  anaemic  organisms. 

Maxim  Gorky  was  deeply  moved  to  see  the  youth- 
ful looking  prostitutes  parading  Piccadilly.  He  was 
particularly  delighted  at  the  absence  of  soldiers  in 
the  street,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  likes  the  stiff  and 
calm  English  "  Bobby."  He  stands  out  in  the  centre 
of  a  crowd,  like  a  monument,  as  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Law.  That  pensive  giant  London  leaves  a 
sombre  impression  of  sadness  at  his  heart,  a  sad- 
ness not  without  beauty,  which  is  as  vast  as  the  city 
herself. 
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THE   CONSTITUTIONAL    CRISIS. 

The  New  House  of  Lords. 

The   Quarterly  Review  says  : — 

The  best  suggestion  appears  to  us  to  be  that  the  new  House 
should  consist  of  a  limited  number,  say  three  hundred  persons, 
appointed  for  life  ;  that  in  the  first  instance  one  half  of  them 
should  be  recommended  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  one  half 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  that  a  certain  proportion,  say 
two-thirds  of  the  new  House,  should  be  also  hereditary  peers, 
and  that  all  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day. 

Such  a  House  would  be  indisputably  impartial,  since  two 
hundred  of  its  members  would  be  hereditary  peers.  We 
believe  that  the  scheme  which  we  have  here  sketched,  not  for 
the  first  time,  would  be  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and  as  such 
we  commend  it  to  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party.  Upon 
them  rests  at  this  crisis  a  grave  responsibility. 

The  Referendum  at  Work. 

There  are  three  papers  in  the  Quarterly  on  the 
Referendum  at  work  in  Switzerland,  the  United  States, 
and  Australia.  Prof.  Oechsli  approves  of  the 
Referendum  in  Switzerland,  where  it  costs  little,  but 
he  disapproves  of  the  Initiative  : — ■ 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  between  1869  and  1909,  the  , 
Initiative  was  adopted  thirty-seven  times.  Of  the  proposals 
eleven  were  accepted,  twenty-two  rejected,  and  four  withdrawn. 
If  Switzerland  is  threatened  by  internal  dangers,  thev  will  hot 
come  from  the  Referendum,  but  rather  from  the  extravagant 
right  of  compulsion  which  the  Initiative  confers  on  the 
extremist  minorities  as  against  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  says  that — 
In  the  United  States  a  Referendum  is  habitually  combined  with 
an  election  of  public  officers.  The  Referendum  in  a  general 
form  was  adopted  first  by  South  Dakota  in  1S9S,  and  in  the 
dozen  years  that  have  passed  since  that  date  by  Utah,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Maine,  Missouri,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico — twelve  States.  A^  yet 
it  is  too  early  to  say  what  the  effect  of  the  institution  will  be. 

Mr.  Lowell  doubts  whether  the  working  of  the 
American  Referendum  on  constitutional  amendments 
can  throw  much  light  upon  the  English  problem, 
because  we  have  no  written  Constitution.  "  The 
Optional  or  Occasional  Referendum  on  ordinary  laws 
has  not  endured  long  enough  in  America  to  justify 
any  conclusive  verdict,  even  if  such  a  verdict  would 
be  decisive  in  England." 

Professor  Moore  of  Melbourne  and  Ernest  Scott, 
writing  of  the  Referendum  in  Australia,  point  out 
that  there,  as  elsewhere,  more  people  vote  at  a 
General  Election  than  can  be  induced  to  vote  on  a 
Referendum.  The  Referendum  last  month  which 
rejected  the  Ministerial  proposals  has  brought 
about  a — 

position  singular  in  a  democratic  country  which  observes  the 
forms  of  Cabinet  and  Representative  Government — a  Ministry 
in  office  after  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to  the  country.  If 
the  Labour  party  had  been  successful  the  Referendum 
itself  in  its  present  phase  would  probably  have  been  very  short- 
lived. It  depends  on  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  Parliament 
involved  in  the  federal  system,  and  on  the  fact  that  this  limita- 
tion is  enforced  by  the  action  of  the  Courts.  The  movement  of 
the  Labour  party  is  towards  unification,  with  a  re-establishment 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament,  and  the  removal  of  all  legal 
checks  on  its  action. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  contributes  to  the 
National  Reviao  an  article  on  "  The  House  of  Lords 


— and  After."  He  is  still  an  unrepentant  "back- 
woodsman," and  believes  in  the  unreformed  House 
of  Lords,  and  from  that  standpoint  he  offers  a  few 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  Constitution  as  it 
presents  itself  to-day.  He  maintains  that  the  Second 
Chamber  should  possess  the  power  of  demanding  a 
reference  to  the  people  ;  and  it  is  the  preservation  of 
this  power  that  must,  through  good  report  and 
through  ill  report,  be  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the 
Unionist  Party.  He  would  prefer  the  House  of 
Lords  as  it  is,  but  if  strength  to  resist  Radical 
criticism  and  simplicity  in  explanation  ought  to  be 
the  main  qualities,  a  purely  elective  Second  Chamber 
is  very  tempting,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
His  own  idea  as  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  future 
is  thus  stated  : — 

The  Chamber  should  contain  as  well  as  the  elected  Members, 
a  few  places  reserved  for  those  who,  either  on  their  own  merits, 
or  on  account  of  the  offices  they  fill,  are  indispensable.  No  one 
short  of  a  total  abolitionist  could  object  to  a  limited  number  of 
seats — say,  twenty-five — being  reserved  for  the  heads  of  the 
legal  profession.  Ambassadors,  Viceroys,  Generals,  Admirals, 
and  representatives  of  all  religious  denominations.  The 
remainder  of  the  Peers  might  be  chosen  in  equal  electoral 
districts  by  the  same  register  that  chooses  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  be  returned  either  for  life,  or  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  with  a  proportion  retiring,  say,  every  seven  or  ten  years. 

He  objects  to  retaining  the  principle  of  heredity 
only  as  a  kind  of  gargoyle  to  ^an  elective  Second 
Chamber.  There  is  no  reason  why  Peers  should  not 
vindicate  their  position  by  an  appeal  for  election  to 
the  Upper  House  : — 

In  any  case  the  Unionist  Party,  on  its  return  to  office,  ought 
to  have  a  clear  field  for  Tariff  Reform  and  not  to  have  its  hands 
tied  by  complex  measures  dealing  with  such  matters  as  Money 
Bills  and  constitutional  adjustments.  The  only  change  should 
be  to  substitute  an  elected  for  a  hereditary  House,  and  leave 
intact  all  those  powers  over  financial  and  other  legislation  that 
all  first-class  authorities,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  admitted 
to  be  the  lawful  functions  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 


LORD  MORLEY  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  Holborn  Review,  the  quarterly  organ  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  Mr.  William  Barker  propounds 
the  question,  Would  John  Morley  have  been  a  better 
man,  or  would  he  have  served  his  generation  better, 
if  he  had  been  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
Christian  Church  ?     The  writer  proceeds  : — 

John  Morley  has  always  cherished  a  deeply  religious  spirit. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  has  broken  away  from  many  of  the 
old  traditions  of  religion,  and  even  now  he  may  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  Christianity  which  is  set  forth  in  many  strictly 
orthodox  churches.  In  temper,  however,  John  Morley  is  a 
Puritan.  All  his  moral  ideas  are  rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil  of 
Christ's  teaching,  and  he  has  many  things  in  common  with  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  With  Morley  "  faith  without 
works  is  dead  "  ;  and  ,in  his  passion  for  righteousness  he  has 
always  been  "  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy." 

The  writer  concludes,  if  the  dictum  be  true  that  he 
that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  side,  the  Church  has 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  gift  of  a  great  and  good 
man  like  John  Morley. 


I  i  vding    Articles   in    i  hi     Reviews. 
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A    NEW   ARTICLE    OF    RELIGION 
Ai  i.l       To    PrksI  R\  1     1  111    (  '1:1  ITJON 

II.  Jl  l"iiN>i"\  contributes  ic  th.  Quarterly 
n  extremely  interesting  article  entitled  "The 
I. inn  1  and  l-'lora."  He  concludes  it  bj  declaring 
that  tin-  pre  1  rvation  "t  all  thai  remains  ol  I  hi  * 
1. urn. 1  .111,1  flora  should  be  an  article  of  primary 
importance  in  the  interesi  ol  inn-  religion,  of  intel- 
lectual stimulus  .mil  development,  and  of  thai  growing 
sense  "i  beauty  ani  mi   knowledgi   which  are 

really  seeking  after  God.     The  works  ol  the  ( 
are  really  worth  preserving  by  man,  but,  unfortun 
man  in  everv  part  of  the  world  seems  to  consider  ih.it 
.    one  of  his  tir-t  duties  is  to  destroy. 

WANTED— AN    IMPERIAL    BOARD. 

Harry  Johnston  expresses  Ins  ams  teraent  that 
the   British   South  African  Company  should   not   have 
sufficient    re_.ird  for   the   memory  of   its   founder   to 
great     natural     parks    in     Rhodesia,    where 
antelopes,  Buffalo,  elephants,   rhinoceri,  and   gi 
might  continue  to  exist.     He  suggests  that  sonn 
minent  Board  -hould  at  once  be  established  in  cm 
tion  with  the  Colonial  ( Iffice  or  the  Imperial  Institute 
tn  take  the  whole  matter  in  hand,  and  commissioners 
should  be  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to 
study  what  can  be  done,  and  the  Home  Governmi  nl 
should   tin  11    draw   up  regulations  to  he  put  in  force 
throughout  the  Empire. 

WH  \  I     MR.    11  \'.l  Ml  1  K    HAS    DONE. 

He  rejoices  that  a  counter  movement  to  that 
■  of  destruction  has  arisen  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  ohject  of  which  is  not  only  to  save 
remarkable  birds,  heists,  and  reptiles  from  exter- 
mination in  their  native  haunts,  but  to  breed  those 
creatures  in  their  confinement  and  to  resto.  k  lands 
wherein  they  have  hem  exterminated.  Mr.  Hagenbeck 
ran  breed  lions  in  Prussia  in  regions  where  the  snow 
lies  thick  011  the  ground  in  winter-time,  and  is  now 
•exporting  lion  cubs  to  Morocco  to  restore  the  lion  to 
the  fauna  of  Barbary.  He  hopes  in  time  to  he  able 
to  restore  Siberian  tigers  to  Siberia,  and  perhaps  some 
day  Bengal  tigers  to  British  India.  He  is 
experimenting  in  producing  a  new  kind  of  an  oj 
mixing  the  breeds  of  India,  Russia,  and  Holstein, 
which  will  be  bigger  than  any  existing  buffalo  and 
w'hich  will  lie  immune  to  diseases  conveyed  by 
ticks.  Mr.  Hagenbeck  has  also  produced  a  superior 
ostrich  producing  better  feathers  than  any  grown  in 
Africa.  By  crossing  the  leopard  and  the  pum 
has  given  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  felines  ever 
seen,  whose  skin  will  be  priceless.  He  also  hopes  to 
produce  a  cross  between  the  zebra  and  the  i 
which  will  have  the  good  qualities  of  both.  This  is 
to  the  good,  hut  meantime  the  work  of  destruction 
ill  over  the  world. 

IOO    CROWNED    CRANES    FOR    A    CROWNED   CRANK. 

The  following  anecdote  is  in  horrible  contrast  to 
the  beneficent  activities  of  Mr.  Hagenbeck  :   "  A  year 


01  two  ago  it  o.  1  mri  d  I 

in  Central  Europe  thai  hi    would  like,  on  one 
oi  his  expeditions  to  :  m,  to  shoot   a  large 

number    ol    crown  .simply   to   have   tbeii 

heads    mounted    on   little   brackets    all    round   his 
Billiard  room.     Without  .1  word  oi  remonstrance  from 

nl.     this     prince,     through     his 

natiw  rj  with  his  own  gun,  killed,  lor  this 

purpose,  some  6ve  to  si\   hundred  crowned  cranes 
along  the  banks  ol   I  It   is  m   Africa  that 

•.  il  tendency  of  universal  destruction  m->  ms  to 
>  in  climax.     Even  in  England  the  rage  for  pre- 
serving  pheasants  threatens  rmination  the 

-.  the  useful  owls,  the  magpies,  sparrow- 
hawks,  krsirels  and  crows,  with  th.-  result  that  moles, 
caterpillars  and  other  pests  increase  to  a  great  extent. 
The  excessive  preservation  of  foxes  makes  poultry 
farming  impracticable  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
\,  and  in  the  New  Forest  renders  it  impossible 
to  keep  swans  on  pools  and  lakrs. 

TO   CHECK    MURDEROUS   WOMAN, 

As  lor  th,-  destruction  of  beautiful  tropical  birds, 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  says  he  would  make  the  wearing 
oi  .1  bird  of  paradise  plume  penal,  and  he  will 
begin  to  believe  in  modern  civilisation  when  he  sees 

the  wife  of  a  millionaire  sent  to  prison  for  three 
months'  hard  labour  without  the  option  of  a  fine  for 
purchasing  or  wearing  tin  skin  of  a  bird  of  para 
Hut  it  is  impossible  to  follow  Sir  Harry  in  a  survey  of 
the  way  in  which  in  every  part  of  the  world  rare  and 
beautiful  animals  are  being  exterminated.  He 
denounces  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  killing  nine  square- 
1  rhinoceri,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few 
hundred  left  in  the  world.  Without  lurther  loss  of 
time,  therefore,  the  human  race  is  adjured  by  Sir 
H.irrv  to  take  counsel  all  over  the  world  with  a  two- 
fold object  His  ideal  is  withal  a  confederation  of 
mankind  for  the  purpose  of  waging,- war  on  all 
organisms  which  attack,  check  and  destrov  the- 
development  of  what  is  beautiful,  wonderful,  useful, 
and  benign,  and  that  at  the  same  time  that  it  should 
encourage  to  increase  and  multiply  all  animals,  birds, 
reptiles  and  insects,  and  existing  beautiful  and  useful 
flora  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  good  works  of  ■ 
God.  The  article,  although  melancholy,  is  most 
interesting  reading,  and  I  heartily  wish  Sir  Harrv 
lohnston  all  success  in  his  cru.-ade  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  best  works  of  his  Creator. 


I>k.  PAUL  CaRUS,  in  the-  Open  Ccurt,  publishes  a 
nsly  illustrated  paper  intended  to  show  a  parallel 
between  the  worship  of  Astarte  and  early  Christianity 
so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  common  symbols  of 
the  fish  and  dove.  Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  in  the 
same  magazine,  contributes  a  paper  on  the  childhood 
of  St.  Paul,  in  which  his  argument  is  that  many  of  the 
distinctive  Pauline  doctrines  were  acquired  by  him 
from  Philo. 
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EUROPE  LEADING  AMERICA. 
It  is  so  rarely  that  the  enterprising  American 
confesses  that  he  must  look  to  Europe  for  greater 
enterprise  than  his  own,  that  one  chronicles  the 
instance  with  the  greater  pleasure.  In  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  H.  B.  Fuller  writes  on 
European  waterways,  their  lessons  for  America. 
He  says  that  the  decadence  of  American  waterway 
traffic  has  become  both  a  tragic  and  an  economic 
misfortune.  Railway  rates  are  felt  to  be  excessive, 
and  the  railroads  unequal  to  the  demands  of  the 
public.  They  only  reach  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
development  required.  There  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence a  general  demand  for  rehabilitation  of 
waterway  commerce  in  the  United  States.  Europe 
had  gone  through  this  experience  a  generation  or 
more  in  advance  of  America.  The  familiar  facts  of 
French,  Dutch,  and  German  waterways  are  recorded ; 
the  Rhine's  commercial  greatness  is  contrasted  with  the 
Mississippi;  the  use  made  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Seine 
and  of  the  Danube  is  duly  enforced.  Great  Britain  to- 
day faces  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  those  which 
confront  the  United  States.  The  United  States,  we 
are  told,  has  much  to  learn  from  the  leading  Euro- 
pean nations.  Waterways  cannot  withstand  the 
unrestrained  competition  of  railroads.  The  European 
method  of  local  and  national  participation  in  improve- 
ments may  be  followed.  The  primitive  arrangements 
at  the  wharves  on  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis  are 
contrasted  with  the  up-to-date  system  prevailing  in 
Glasgow.  European  methods  must  be  incorporated 
into  American  legislation. 


AMERICAN-CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Edward 
Porritt  discusses  the  reciprocity  agreement  and 
British  Colonial  policy.    He  says  that  the  first  definite 


We  Pause  for  Reply. 


[.Toronto. 


answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original  scheme  that 
came  from  any  of  the  Dominions  was  in  1904,  when 
the  Canadian  tariff  of  1897  for  British  woollens  was 
seriously  curtailed  at  the  instance  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers'  association.  Many  other  curtailments 
of  the  British  preference  took  place  on  the  revision 
of  the  Dominion  tariff  in  1907,  and  again  the  organ- 
ised grain  growers  have  served  notice  on  the  Dominion 
Government  that  they  will  not  endorse  that  part  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  that  contemplates  duties 
on  grain  and  farm  produce  in  England  with  prefer- 
ences on  these  imports  from  Canada  : — 

These  Canadian  repudiations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
and  also  three  general  elections  in  England  all  adverse  to  it  had 
occurred  before  the  terms  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  had  been 
made  known  at  Washington,  Ottawa  and  London.  The  Chamber- 
lain movement  was  obviously  on  the  down  grade  before  Canada 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to  free  trade  in  natural  products— 
practically  to  a  re-establishment  of  the  trade  conditions  of 
1854-66— and  with  this  agreement  accepted  the  Chamberlain 
movement  was  left  hanging  in  the  air ;  for  with  free  trade  in 
grain  and  other  foodstuffs  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  there  is  of  necessity  an  end  to  the  idea  of  preferences 
in  a  British  tariff  for  Canadian  produce.  The  original  Cham- 
berlain  plan  was  dependent  on  a  tariff  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  With  this  barrier  gone  as  regards  natural  pro- 
duce, the  complete  Chamberlain  scheme  becomes  impracticable. 


THE   POINT  OF  UNCLE  SAM'S  BIG  FLEET. 
Ax   account  of    the    Monroe    Doctrine   by   John 
Leestone  in   T.F.'s  Magazine  ends  by  suggesting  an 
explanation  for  recent  naval  expansion  in  the  United 
States.     He  says  : — 

It  is  well  known  in  American  official  quarters  that  Germany 
has  long  had  a  covetous  eye  upon  the  South  and  Central 
American  Republics,  combined  with  thoughts  of  hopeful  possi- 
bilities as  to  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  Panama  Canal.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  during  the  frequent  revolutions  and 
petty  wars  in  the  little  republics  she  has  been  discovered 
coquetting  with  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties 
with  a  suspiciously  ingratiating  spirit,  and  been  quietly  but 
firmly  warned  oft' by  the  United  States.  Reluctantly  Germany 
has  been  forced  to  withdraw.  But  she  has  only  done  so  to  bide 
her  lime.  She  is  biding  it  now.  She  is  waiting  for  her  navy  to 
grow  large  enough  not  only  to  tackle  but  to  get  the  best  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States.  The  world  has  wondered  at  what 
could  be  Germany's  sudden  and  determined  motive  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  vast  navy  she  is  now  engaged  in  doing.  Failing  all 
other  apparent  reasons,  it  has  naturally  been  assumed  that  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  England  were  what  she  wanted  her 
many  Dreadnoughts  for.  That  she  has  her  eye  still  on  the  South 
American  Republics  as  useful  colonies  for  territorial  expansion 
and  sanctuary  for  her  over  population  would  seem  to  be  nearer 
the  mark,  as  a  reason  for  her  vast  naval  increase  of  late  years. 
The  new  idea  would  be  the  means  of  making  resistance  to  the 
increase  of  Germany's  naval  power  a  matter  ol  common  cause 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


The  Farmer  (to  the  Super-loyal  Anti-reciprocity  Shouter)  : 
"  Come,  then,  if  you're  so  attached  to  dear  old  John  Bull,  let's 
hear  you  second  this  resolution  of  mine  to  take  down  some 
more  bats  for  him  !  " 


La  Revuo  contains  an  appreciation  of  the  late 
Professor  Mayor  by  Dr.  Noel,  who  is  fascinated  by 
the  intellectual  power  displayed  at  so  great  an  age, 
and  attributes  this  largely  to  his  moderate  diet.  A 
very  informing  article  is  by  an  Austrian  Senator  upon 
Judges  and  Courts  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 


Leading    \i-  i  rci  es   in    i  he    Re\  n  ws 
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KING  GEORGE'S  WARDROBE. 

Is    Chambers's  Journal  foi    May    .1    short    ai 
famishes   some    particulars   ol    the   contents   ol    the 
km:;'-  wardrobe. 

Km.    t .  . .  -,  the  writer,  thinks  le  is  1  >i 

than  his  father,  who  was  commonly  regarded  a 
best-dressed    man    in    Europe  and  .is  the  lead 

aline  fashion,  but  he  takes  the  utmost  care  at 
all  times  to  strictly  correct  in  every  detail,  and  his 
taste,  while  careful  in  its  sobriety,  is  stated  in  be 
quite  perfeel  He  is  more  disposed  to  follow  than 
to  lead.  II  has,  of  course,  every  variety  ol  clothes 
for  town  wear;  and  for  country  wear,  especially  on 
the  sporting  side,  his  wardrobe  is  probably  equal  to 
that  of  Kin-  Edward.  He  is  said  to  display  more 
interest  in  the  selection  of  his  shooting  suit-  than  in 
any  others,  and  he  helps  home  industries  by  having 
most  of  them  made  of  homespun  tweeds. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  his  naval  interests  and  training, 
he  has  probably  more  naval  uniforms  than  any  other 
man.  The  Kaiser  is  the  only  ruler  who  emulates 
him  in  tln>  matter.  These  two  monan  lis  not  only 
have  a  very  large  wardrobe  of  uniforms  for  the  naval 
and  other  maritime  purposes  of  their  own  country, 
but  each  holds  complimentary  naval  rank  in  foreign 
navies,  and  has  complete  sets  of  uniforms  in  a<  1 
Knee.  Moreover,  King  (leorge  is  honorary  colonel 
in  many  foreign  regiments,  in  addition  to  hoi 
similar  rank  in  our  own.  In  the  case  of  the  chief 
foreign  naval  and  military  appointments,  four  uniforms 
are  necessary.  In  addition  there  are  the  lull  1 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  of  St.  Patrick,  and  of 
the  Thistle.  The  King  also  belongs  to  various  home 
and  foreign  orders  of  chivalry,  and  for  each  of  these 
there  are  special  collars  and  decorations. 

As  to  the  care  of  a  wardrobe  of  such  proportions, 
we  are  informed  that  it  is  ail  done  by  two  valets. 
acting  under  the  guidance  ol  a  superintendent 
Their  time  must  be  well  filled  by  the  brushing, 
folding,  pn  ssing  and  arranging  of  so  many  different 
items.  It  has  been  said,  but  not  with  truth,  both  of 
King  Edward  and  King  Oeorge,  that  they  never 
the  same  suit  twice.  King  George,  at  any  rate, 
has  a  distinct  partiality  tor  certain  clothes  which 
have  lost  most  of  their  newness,  and  sometimes 
gives  them  up  reluctantly.  On  an  average  twenty 
to  thirty  suits  are  discarded  each  year  and  replaced 
by  new  on 

The  King's  footwear  receives  the  most  careful 
attention.  Most  of  it  is  made  by  an  eminent  firm  in 
St.  James's  Street.  Special  boots  are  required  for 
most  of  the  uniforms,  and  there  are  walking  boots, 
shooting  boots,  and  evening  shoes  in  great  variety. 
The  last-named  are  made  from  the  highest  quality  of 
selected  material  on  specially  modelled  lasts,  and  as 
much  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  pair  is  paid 
for  nothing  more  than  attaching  the  soles  to  the 
uppers. 


THE   CORONATION. 
f   1  UM1N0    111.  NlGRTDl 

,N  ■     1 1        I  '   ilthrop    recount 

ination   curiosi'  he   rightly  calls 

them  :  the  pret  ise  rul<  s  and  ■•  gulations  as  to  die  1  at 

•'""I   '  of. in    ol  ■   rank  and  order  ol 

1  me   oi    thi    in-  ii    1  urious   mentioned 
is  this : — 

to  Hi.  M 

Lord  Chamberlain  ol  the  Household  he  may 
I  in  all  hi  1  thai  day.     And 

forty   yards  1   velvet   f"i  hi    1 

th   the  bed  wherein  the  Kin^<  lies  the  ni^ht  prcvious 
to  the  '  loronation,  with  M  the  \ 
and  all  the  cushions  ami  clothes  within  the  chambi 
with  the  furniture  me,  and  also  the  nigbt-robe  of  the 

King  wherein   His  Maji  to  his 

ition  j  ami  likewise   to  servi    His    Majest)  with  water  on 
that  day  and  have  the  basins  and  towels  and  the  cup  1  I 
for  his  fee. 


JOHN    HAMPDEN'S   COUNTRY. 

Mr.  Lewis  Lusk,  writing  in  the  Art  Journal  for 
April,  describes  a  ramble  in  John  Hampden's  country, 
Buckinghamshire  and  <  Oxfordshire. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  it  seems,  spent  a  summer  in 
Hampden  House,  and  there-  wrote  a  portion  of 
"  David  Grieve."     Since   Hampden's  time  the  house 

has   1 n    much    modernised,  but   the   large  ball   and 

the  "  brick  parlour,"  according  to  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  are  indisputably  of  Hampden's  period. 
Tradition  has  it  that  it  was  in  the  brick  parlour  that 
Hampden  received  the  Commissioners  sent  to  arrest 
him.  The  room  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Hampden, 
and  in  the  hall  there  is  another  portrait  of  the  patiiot. 
Hampden  helped  Windover  to  recover  its  parlia- 
mentary rights,  and  represented  that  borough  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  a  piece  of  property  at 
wood  he  was  assessed  for  ship-money.  He  was 
the  richest  commoner  in  England,  or  at  any  rate  the 
most  important,  says  Mr.  Lusk.  The  amount  ot 
ment  was  twenty  shillings.  All  men  in  Eng- 
land looked  to  see  what  he  would  do.  It  was  entirely 
a  matter  of  principle.  At  Great  Kimble  church  he 
made  his  protest,  and  thenceforward  led  the  move- 
ment which  was  to  have  such  far-reaching  results. 

But     many    of    the    most    momentous    Hampden 
associations  lie  across  the  border  line,  which  i- 
very  irregular  in  shape.     Without  the  map  in  hand  it 
is  often  not  possible  to  say  whether  one  is  walking 
in  Bucks  or  Oxon.     Pyrton,  the  home  of  his  wil 

1 'xfordshire.  It  was  at  Watlington,  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  Hampden  heard  that  I'rince  Rupert 
had  made  a  sudden  raid  against  Wycombe  and 
had  got  to  Chinnor,  where  he  did  great  damage. 
Hampden  caught  up  with  Rupert  at  Chalgrove  Field, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  the  charge  against  the  Royalists 
was  mortally  wounded.  A  week  later  he  died  at 
Thame,  also  in  Oxfordshire. 
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THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 
A  French  View. 
In  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  April  ist  M.  Victor 
Retard  has  an  article  on  Germany  and  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  the  Potsdam  Interview,  etc.,  entitled 
"  German  Offers "  ;  and  in  the  mid- April  number 
another  entitled  "The  Choice  of  London." 

ATTITUDE    OF    RUSSIA. 

M.  Berard  analyses  the  articles  of  the  Note  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Times  of  January  6th  last,  and 
thus  summarises  "  the  diplomatic  jargon  "  :  "  On 
condition  of  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Turkey  in  Asia 
and  a  zone  of  occupation  in  Persia,  Russia  allows 
Germany  full  liberty  to  construct  and  to  exploit  the 
Bagdad  Railway."  It  is  for  Germany  now  to  remove 
the  opposition  of  the  other  Powers.  It  seems  that  at 
Potsdam  the  great  desire  of  Russia  was  to  protect 
Trans-Caucasia  and  Persia  against  any  incursion  of 
Turco-German  railways.  M.  Berard  criticises  the 
attitude  of  Russia  in  the  negotiations.  He  says  that 
in  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  1909  France 
had  the  honesty  or  the  courtesy  to  negotiate  for  her 
Spanish  ally  ;  but  at  Potsdam  Russia's  manner  of 
understanding  her  duty  towards  her  arty  was  a  very 
different  one. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  EEEN. 

In  Turkey  in  Asia  France  might  have  had  on  this 
side  of  the  Bagdad  "a  sphere  of  influence"  which 
would  have  formed  a  symmetrical  pendant  to  the 
Russian  sphere  on  the  other  side.  French  financiers, 
with  the  aid  of  Turkey,  might  thus  have  become  the 
administrators  of  a  navigation  company  running 
between  Marseilles  and  Beyrouth-Tripoli,  or  of  a 
Homs-Bagdad  company  which  would  have  con- 
structed eight  or  nine  hundred  kilometres  of  railway 
across  the  Syrian  desert.  There  is  no  doubt, 
M.  Berard  thinks,  that  in  London  and  in  Paris  such 
German  offers  would  have  found  ready  ears. 

GERMANY    AND    FRANCE. 

Germany,  it  seems,  had  hoped  at  first  that  the 
Russo-German  Agreement  would  be  widened,  the 
participation  of  England  having  been  asked  and 
obtained.  But  after  much  reflection  German  diplo- 
macy avoided  making  these  offers  herself  to  Paris 
or  to  London.  M.  Berard  acknowledges  what  an 
admirable  Ambassador  in  Turkey  Germany  has  in 
Baron  Marschall.  Desirous  of  obtaining  French 
financial  help  for  the  German  Bagdad,  the  Turks, 
working  for  Germany,  offer  France  the  construction 
of  several  railways  in  other  parts  of  their  Empire — 
two  or  three  in  Albania,  in  the  region  which  the 
Italians  consider  their  sphere  of  influence,  and  three 
in  Armenia,  in  regions  which  the  Russians  expressly 
had  reserved  for  themselves.  According  to  M. 
Berard,  Germany  always  acts  thus  in  regard  to 
France.  When  she  offers,  or  causes  to  be  offered, 
gifts  to  France  it  is  that  France  may  be  embroiled 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


A    SUGGESTED    SOLUTION. 

It  would  not  ,be  difficult,  continues  M.  Berard,  to 
show  the  Turks  what  their  military  and  their  Arabian 
coteries  are  going  to  make  of  their  Empire.  The 
military  seem  to  think  any  Bagdad  railway  will 
guarantee  integrity.  That  is  only  possible  by  a 
unified  Bagdad,  which  from  Stamboul  to  the  Gulf 
would  give  to  the  Turks  a  continuous  line  of 
influence,  and  which  from  the  Gulf  to  Stamboul 
would  direct  towards  the  Porte  all  the  ambitions  and 
all  the  interests  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  But  a  form  of 
internationalism  had  to  be  found  to  respect  the  rights 
of  Germany. 

Why  does  German  capital  claim  the  first  place  in 
the  Bagdad  enterprise  ?  The  Hermans  seek  a 
clientele  for  their  rails,  machines,  manufactures,  etc., 
and  privilege  in  the  engagement  of  the  personnel. 
It  is  more  for  the  construction  than  the  exploitation 
of  the  line  that  they  demand  primacy.  Would  it  not 
have  been  possible  to  find  an  international  combina- 
tion which,  putting  the  future  exploitation  of  the 
entire  line  under  the  effective  control  of  Turkey  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  three  interested 
Powers  —  Germany,  France,  and  England  —  would 
have  specified  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
certain  advantages  to  the  Germans  ? 

HOW    WILL    ENGLAND    DECIDE? 

In  the  second  article  M.  Berard  explains  that  the 
solution  suggested  by  Ottoman  diplomacy,  as  the 
associate  of  Germany,  is  that  the  Germans  should 
retain  the  monopoly  of  the  railway  as  far  as  Bagdad, 
and  that  beyond  Bagdad  to  the  Gulf  an  international 
syndicate,  under  the  presidency  of  Turkey,  should 
construct  and  exploit  the  last  piece — in  other  words,  a 
German  Bagdad  as  far  as  Bagdad  and  an  Ottoman 
Bagdad  beyond.  Germany  also  claims  that  England 
shall  have  no  monopoly  and  no  special  privilege  in 
the  Ottoman  Bagdad.  In  the  history  of  British 
diplomacy  1911  may  be  as  important  a  date  as  1815. 
Since  18 15  England's  policy  in  the  Levant  has  been 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  Islam  ;  in  191 1  it  may  be 
necessary  to  abandon  this  dogma  for  another  policy 
— that  of  British  control  of  the  routes  to  India. 
From  1890  to  1900  England  had  faith  in  the  fraternal 
sentiments  of  Germany.  Is  that  possible  in  1911? 
For  the  Germany  of  191 1  Turkey  is  really  the  Bagdad, 
and  nothing  else,  and  German  policy  in  the  Levant 
means  nothing  more  than  this  essential  affair.  Now 
when  Germany  is  offering,  for  the  third  time,  a 
partition  of  the  Bagdad  equivalent  to  a  partition  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  into  spheres  of  influence,  England 
will  have  to  choose  between  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  that  of  King  Edward  VII.  And 
what  is  the  first  consequence  to  be  foreseen  of  the 
completion  of  the  railway  ?  In  1920,  when  the  Ger- 
man fleet  will  have  attained  its  maximum  of  relative 
superiority,  it  will  be  Turkey  at  Koweit,  or  Germany 
at  Rotterdam.  Either  India  or  the  Island  Kingdom 
will  be  threatened  :  and  that,  M.  Berard  believes,  is, 
in  effect,  the  choice  offered  to  England  to-day. 


Leading    Articles   in    im     Reviews. 
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THE  MEXICAN  INSURRECTION 
Is  tin  Vorth  American  Review  foi  \pril  Mr.  fames 
Creelman  describes  what  he  conceives  to  1»-  the 
underlying  causes  <>i  th<  Mexican  insurrection,  Tint 
real  trouble  in  that  the  Government  has  noi  ventured 
to  fulfil  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  regarding 
populai  suffrage,  nor  has  any  statesman  been  bold 
enough  to  risk  .1  n  volution  by  undertaking  to  1  hange 
the  <  lonstitution  so  that  it  may  tit  the  capat  ities  and 
conditions  ol  the  people. 

CONTRAP1CTIOM    BETWEEN    0OVBRNMKN1     \\n 
I  ONS1  I  III  \n\. 

[f  1  rnment  ol   Mexico  is  an  open  lie,  so  is 

the  Mexican  1  Constitution  : — 

white  man  in  Mexii  0  does  nol  dislike  the  Indian  it  look 
upon  him    1     1    social  inferioi   because  61  his  race.     Nor  does 

the   Indian   ' r  .h^irn-i   the  white  man       \ 

isiting  foreigners  in  Mexico  than  the  total  ibsei 
lice  among  tl  The  undisguised   theorj   of 

the  dominant  statesmanship  of  Mexico  1-  thai  to  carry  oul  thi 
lettet  ireing  the  right  of  unrestricted 

manhood  suffrage,  and  thus  turn  over  the  control  of  the  republic 
to  thr  ignorant,  slothful  and   unprogressive  masses    wh< 
Ititute  the  undoubted  majority,  would  l>c  ti.  paralyse  material 
progress,  drive  foreign  capital  oul  of  the  country,  and   throw 
tin  nation  I  in  into  its  old  restless,  revolutionary  habits, 

with    national    bankruptcy,    internecine     strife,    and    genera] 
lawlessness       the  inevitable  result. 

The  Constitution  of  Mexico  is  in  essentials  identical 
with  that  of  the  United  States  But  President  Dm/.' 
high-handed  methods,  while  wholly  indefensible  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  highly  developed,  and  politically  intelli- 
gent nation,  may  be  justified,  or  at  least  explained,  on 
reasonable  patriotic  grounds  in  Mexico. 

A    NON-DEMOCRATIC    PEOPLE, 

The  prehistoric  Mexicans,  says  the  writer,  whose 
descendants  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation 
■y,  were  tribes  of  Oriental,  probably  Asiatic. 
origin.  Not  a  trace  of  democratic  customs  or 
instincts  was  found  amongst  the  aboriginals  of  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  1519.  All 
through  the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  domination  the 
■  juered  tribes  and  nations  were  trampled  down  by 
tluir  European  oppressors.  In  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendenr.e  from  Spain  they  had  no  thought  of  demo- 
1  ratic  institutions.  In  1824  they  fashioned  their 
Constitution  alter  that  of  the  United  States,  without 
i'  numbering  the  racial  unfitness  of  an  Orientally- 
derived  people  for  a  Constitution  won  through  a 
thousand  years  of  growth  and  struggle. 

SACROSANCT,    BUT    DISREGARDED. 

That  blunder  led  to  frightful  consequences  through 
Mexican  history  up  to  the  time  of  I'orfirio  Diaz. 
Yet,  while  the  people  are  devoid  of  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  that  must  exist  in  a  self- 
governing  people,  they  have  come  to  look  on  the 
Constitution  as  something  sacrosanct.  Any  Mexican 
agitator  who  adopts  insurrectionary  methods  can 
always    point    to    the    violated    Constitution    to    the 


lU(  y    Ol     .1    '  il  IV(  rniiM  lit    hi  ad<  d     ' 

political  autocrat,  and  to  th<  political  disfrancl 
menl  ol  the  great  majority.  I  "i  notwithstanding  t In ■ 
splendid  material  results  ofPresidenl  Diaz'  adminis 
m  and  the  prolonged  peace  which  has  accom- 
panied it,  the  Government  remains  practically  an 
autoi  racy.  The  long  streti  h  ol  absoluti  govt  rnment 
ha>  bred  bureaucracy  The  Government  does  not 
depend  on  the  votes  .,f  the  people  for  its 
but  parti]  mi  the  army  and  polii  e,  and  principally  on 
the  zealous  support  ol  the  property-owning  and 
business  men. 

1  III     i\  :  EADER. 

The  recent  insurrection  in  the  State  ol  Chihuahua 
has  been  broughl  about  chiefly  by  Francisco  Madero, 
a  man  vitn  a  tendency  towards  Socialistic  ideas  of 
government,  a  fluent  orator,  who  Las  Keen  denouncing 
•      Government  as  a  tyranny,  tellin  that 

thev  were  robbed  ol  their  politi  al  rights,  and  urging 
them  to  rise  His  friends  have  In  en  at  work  in  the 
United  Mates  seeking  to  arouse  indignation  through 
sensational  and  largely  untruthful  articles,  represent- 
ing Mexico  as  1  barbarous  ountry  in  which  human 
slavery  was  openly  practised.  The  work  was  mainly 
carried  on  by  Socialists,  disappointed  office-seekers, 
defeated  concession-hunters,  briefless  lawyers,  and 
irresponsible  scribblers.  The  demand  of  the  insur- 
gents is  that  the  Constitution  of  Mexico  shall  be 
literall"  enforced.  Mr  Creelman  says  the  answer  is, 
Mexican  history. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOf>  MR  CARNEGIE. 
In  the  Tlunsophist  for  April  Mrs.  Besant  makes 
the  following  little  plaintive  lamentation  over  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  appeal 
foi  an  endowment  fir  the  library  *t  Adyai  She- 
says  :  — 

When  one  reads  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  immense  benefactions 
Imes  feels  a  wish  thai  he  would  build  a  couple  of  libi 
for  us  ;  one  at  Adyar,  one  at  Benares.  When,  some  years  ago, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  paper-  offering  to  build  a  library  for 
any  public  body  which  could  ensure  iis  upkeep  I  wrote  to  him 
asking  him  to  build  one  for  the  Central  Hindu  1  ollege.  We 
freehold  land,  we  are  endowed,  ■•  erpetual  legal 

corporation,  and  we  have  a  thousand  students;  moreover,  the 
library  would  be  available  for  all  responsible  scholars  outside 
the  College.  No  notice  was  taken  of  my  letter.  Mr.  Can 
has  built  many  libraries,  but  I  doubt  it  many  arc  more  useful 
than  this  would  be.  So  here  it  Adyar!  we  have  Ireehold 
land,  our  library  is  kept  up  .   it  is  of  great 

value  and  contains  some  unique  manuscripts,  thousands  of 
visitors  come  t..  it  yearly,  and  scholais  use  it  ;  it  is  insufficiently 
i.  and  we  are  at  our  wits'  end  to  provide  room  (or  the 
books  that  How  in  yearly.  50.000  dols.  would  build  our  two 
libraries — one  in  north  India  and  one  in  south — a  modest  sum 
from  the  American  standpoint,  where  millions  are  lavishly  poured 
out.  Perhaps  some  day  some  generous  benefartor  will  give  us 
the  sum.  /j.ooo  would  build  one  such  library,  and  how  great 
would  be  its  use  ! 


Mr.  George  Cadbijrv  is  the  subject  of  portraits  r1 
celebrities  at  different  ages  in  the  Strand. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  WELLS   IN  YUCATAN. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  i  'nion  Syl- 
vanus  G.  Morley  adds  to  an  interesting  series  of 
ancient  temples  and  cities  of  the  New  World  a 
description    of   Chichen    Itza,   "  The  Mouth  of  the 


and  the  Christian  Jerusalem.  In  times  of  drought 
offerings  of  all  kinds  were  thrown  into  it — treasures, 
and  even  living  human  sacrifices. 

The  Castillo,  the  highest  building  in  Yucatan, 
rises  seventy-eight  feet  above  the  plain.  The  pyramid 
on  which  the  temple  stands  is  195  feet  long  on  each 
side  at  the  base,  and  covers  about  an  acre  of  ground. 
It  is  made  of  nine  terraces  of  faced  masonry.  Up 
the  centre  of  each  of  its  four  sides  rises  a  stairway 
of  thirty-seven  feet  wide.  The  western  base  of  this 
pyramid  begins  the  causeway  leading  to  the  Sacred 
Cenote,  along  which  the  victims  were  carried.  The 
central  location  of  the  Castillo,  as  well  as  its  size  and 
height,  argue  strongly  that  it  was  the  chief  sanctuary 
of  the  holy  city.  Now,  alas  !  the  city  lies  buried  in  a 
thick  jungle.  The  holy  city  of  the  Itzas  was  probably 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  of  the  Maya 
civilisation. 


Model  of  a  Pyramid  Temple  of  Yucatan. 

In  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wells  of  the  Itzas."  The  Itzas  were  a  tribe  of  the 
Mayas,  whose  civilisation  reached  a  height  equalled 
by  no  other  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  excelled  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  printing, 
as  well  as  in  astronomy.  "  The  whole  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  is  a  vast  limestone  forma- 
tion, with  little  or  no  surface  water." 
In  the  northern  part,  where  most 
of  the  great  ruined  cities  are 
located,  water  is  fully  70  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Modern 
inhabitants  overcome  this  difficulty 
by  means  of  wells  and  windmills  ; 
but  the  ancient  Maya  had  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  wells  formed 
by  Nature.  These  great  natural 
wells,  or,  as  the  Mayas  call  them, 
cenotes,  are  found  all  over  Yuca- 
tan, usually  about  150  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  about  70  feet  in  depth  to 
the  level  of  the  water.  In  the 
central  north  of  Yucatan  the  wan- 
dering Itzas  found  the  two  cenotes, 
now  called  the  Grande  and  the 
Sacred  respectively.  The  Sacred 
Cenote  was  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses exclusively,  and  gave  the  city 
its  distinction  as  the  most  holy 
shrine  of  the  Maya  people,  com- 
parable to  the  Mohammedan  Mecca 


South   Wales  Miners. 

The  miners  of  South  Wales,  their  religious  life, 
social  and  spiritual  condition,  are  described  in  the 
Sunday  at  Home.  The  Special  Commissioner  sums 
up  his  investigations  by  saying  : — 

Put  shortly,  the  situation  in  the  mining  districts  of  South 
Wales  is  one  of  transition  :  political,  religious,  social.  Every 
form  of  effort  is  active,  and  where  personal  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  only  one  or  two  methods  of  operation,  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  their  importance  and  ultimate  effect 
prevails.  There  is  Socialism,  some  of  its  exponents  being 
Rationalists.  There  is  Sabbath  desecration,  a  growing  evil, 
likely  to  be  encouraged  instead  of  checked  by  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Shop  Hours  Bill.  There  is  a  decline  of  religious 
observance  in  certain  quarters.  Nevertheless,  all  these  are  but 
a  great  call  to  religious  effort,  united  effort,  of  every  Church, 
every  temperance  and  otherwise  uplifting  agency.  The  harvest 
in  sight  is  very  great. 


View  of  an  Ancient  Monastery  (so-callled)  in   Chichen   Itza.) 
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BRIGHT   PROSPECTS   OF   LABRADOR. 
Is   tin    Geographical  J  vmalfoi   April    I  )i     \\      I 
fell,  who  speaks  from  twenty  ■ 

will.  1  ,  declares  :  - 

r   can  and  « ill  carry,  in  1 

hich   also    I    am   famili 

I".'!,  n  ..,  ■.  I    n  1 

and  11  tn  1 1  the  vM/.ir  i  hand  ol   man  med  to  New   Mi 

Triton  1,  or  even  West  Au 

When  the  riisihbution  ol  plants  and  anin 

11-.  when   in. in 
■    find  and  cullh  ilea  and  animals  uutablr 

Inch  i:  may  l»  apal 
to  the  hum  -   .in   enormous   adjunct    to    the 

1  inly  ilinii    is  of  thi  F01 

ifevei  am  II  n-*-  to  people  bei  glorious  fjords  uid 

and    10   wtesl    her    undoubted    wealth   from   hei    • 
mines,  like  all   northern   countries  she  will   evo 
endow i-d  with  those  sterling  physical  qualities  that  chara 
the  Vikings  of  old,  and  with  that  resouicelulnes>  ami  maritime 

.   unong  ill"  most 
-li  people 

The  veritable  archipelago  of  [stands  existing  along 
the  Labradpr  coast,  added  to  the  extraordinary 
beautj  lorthern  •lnr-~.mil  romantic  fjorda,  is 

to  bring  the  already  increasing  numb  1 
visitors  up  to  the  numbc  rs  of  those  who  now  annua! 
seek   l      nil  and  recreation  on  the  coast    f  Nor'hern 

pe.      Mr.  Grenfell  says  that  at   the  mill  al 
mouth  of  the   Hamilton    River  he  has  seen  growing 
fields  of  oats  .md  barley  that  have  ma  li    him 
believe  be  was  at  home  in  England. 

I'l'l.P    WOOD     \Mi    BERR1  i  -. 

The   growth  of    wood   in    I. abrade  t    it>  very 
and  stunted,  but  the  wood  is  thereby  rendered  mon 
stringy    an  I    the    better    tor  conversion   into   papei 
["here  are  treas  in  Labrador  which  certainly    an  be 
-hi  1  ■  irked  for  pulp,  and  I  abradoi  p  issessi  s 

an  almosi  inexhaustible  water-power,  which  i;-.  the 
future  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  her  chief  economic 
assets.  Dr.  Grenfell  does  nol  believe  thai  anywhere 
in  tlie  world  the  wild  berry  crops  of  Labrador  can 
be  excelled  : — 

ng  down  a  sheet,  one  can  in  many  places  till  it  by 
brushing  th<-  carpet  of  ripe  berries  on  to  it  directly  from  the 
plants  with  nn  ordinary  bristle  broom. 

Sir  John  Franklin  ami  his  party  were  able  to  exist 
nearly  three  months  off  rock  tripe  alone.  Among 
the  berries  mentioned  are  the  blackberrv,  red  cran- 
berry, blueberry,  bearberry.  cloudberry.  An  tic  rasp- 
berry, white  teaberry,  and  red  marshberry. 
>UPP1  v   OF   RE  l\,'i  .  r    mi  \  1    1 .  |R    nil 

so  of  mineral  deposits 

of  value  ;  a  large  se; rl  sulphide  of  iron  has  been 

seen.      Prospectors    have    been    working   at    alluvial 
gold  between  Sandwich  and   Eskimo    Bays, 
mens    of   antimony    found    by   natives    along     1 
River    promise    excellent    returns.       Mica, 
garnet,  iron  pyrites  are  also  reported.        From  Belle 


Isle  to  Cape  •  bidly  al  lea  t   one  harbour  from  the 

found    hi  every   t<  n  miles  tor  small 

id.-  for  .11   l<  .1-1   1  |i   miles,  twi  Ive 

tiles.    I  [1  thai  I  .1 1 »r.nl« *r 

1  ould  easily  support  ion  n  indi  1  1  and 

il  supply  in  the  world. 

\   NEW  TAP   TO  THE   WHEA1 

i    til   furtbei  glimpse  h      allow- 

ing par. .graph  :  — 

the  Hudson 
w  ill  be  available  for  the  wheat  transport  ol  Nortb-Wi 

on.     0  ii.ii    in  quently  it 

would   be  impossible  to  gel  in  '.r  out  till  late  in  July,  I  ut  that 

n  iugh  Hoe  ice  aci  umul 
vessel  ni  lai  in  getting  through  the  straits  nil  the  end 

of  Ocl  Pel  tonally,  1  am  ol  opinion  lb  -  ven  in 

1  bet   would    hindrance  from    thai  1    insuperable, 

rhe    I  iry  who   has  wintered  some 

Baffin's  Land.   a«un->   me   the   young  ice  would  not 
hinder  .1   steamer  till  lale  November.     A.  !'or  winter  hai 

tside  harbqur  as  lar  imrili  .1^  Hamilton  inlel  would  be 
available  for  suitable  boats  almost  up  is,  unless  in 

1  he   1 1. sworth  paper  mills,  • 

'  <ii  .1  "i  Ne«  ■■  lunill  md,  havi 

ai  quin  d  two  with   5,01  0   to  .    « ith    the 

"  "i  Bial  1  1  and  from  I  ingl  ind  all 

In  this  with  care  (and  no  doubl  with  some  delay) 

I  have  1  very  faith  thej  will  sui  ceed.     !i  so,  .1  tunnel  undi  1  the 

Straii-    -I    Bella    Isle,    to  carrj  .1  rain*  thai  port, 

would  be  of  immense  \.<\uv  in  Canada,  and  would  link  all  the 

ol    British   North   America   with   new  and  firmer 

bonds.  

ISLAM  AND  WOMAN. 
I\  t'n  Review  of  Religions  for  March  Qa/.i  Abdul 
Ha  1  "deavours  to  vindicate  Mohammed  from  the 
charge  ol  sensualism  based  on  his  polygamy.  He 
points  out  tha*  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married 
his  first  wife,  an  eldi  rl)  widow  of  forty  years  of 
■ml  wife,  whom  he  married  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  was  even  more  aged  than  the  first  one.  Not 
until  hfty-five  did  he  contract  polygamous  relations, 
and  then  these  polygamous  marriages  were  one  and 
all  full  of  political  and  social  interest.  The  writer  then 
cites  certain  statements  of  Ay esha,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Prophet  showed  hi>  wives  great  consideration. 
For  example.  Ayesha  says,  "  I  used  to  hand  over  the 
cup  of  water,  alter  I  had  drunk,  to  the  Prophet,  who 
used  to  place  his  mouth  just  where  I  had  done,  and 
I  picked  a  bone  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Prophet, 
who  used  to  put  his  mouth  just  where  I  had  done." 
The  Prophet  is  said  to  have  got  Safia,  his  wife,  on 
camel-back  by  placing  her  foot  on  his  knee.  Each 
ot  these  and  other  incidents  is  commented  upon  with 
rhetorical  enthusiasm,  as  an  illustration  of  the 

ideal  treatment  of  womanh I.     Che  writer  hopes  that 

he  will  prevent  Christian  and  other  people  daring  to 

•    islam    1  tig    tin-    position    of    woman. 

He  also  urges   that   "J<  1    married    Himself. 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  in  Him  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  husband.  A  Christian,  therefore,  is  bound 
to  fall  back  upon  his  own  trail  and  feeble  common 
sens* 
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JOURNALISM  IN   EGYPT. 

In  the  Moslem  World  for  April  George  Swan  gives 
an  account  of  the  Moslem  Press  in  Egypt.  He  says 
it  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  matter  that  finds  its 
way  from  the  presses  of  Egypt,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  the  total  population — less  than  ten  millions — 
and  the  small  proportion  out  of  that  total  who  are 
able  to  read  In  1909  ninety  periodicals  were  pub- 
lished in  Cairo,  forty-five  in  Alexandria,  and  nine  in 
other  towns  : — 

Of  these,  eighty-four  are  dailies,  thirty-nine  being  in  Arabic, 
six  in  other  Oriental  languages,  and  thirty-nine  in  European 
languages.  Of  the  other  periodicals,  there  are  twenty-nine 
literary  reviews  (seventeen  Arabic  and  twelve  European), 
three  Arabic  judicial  periodicals,  three  Arabic  and  two  Euro- 
pean medical  papers,  eleven  Arabic  and  three  European  maga- 
zines devoted  to  religion,  two  Arabic  and  one  European  ladies' 
papers,  four  Arabic  historical  reviews,  one  Arabic  and  one 
European  humorous  paper. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  papers 
that  have  a  place  in  these  statistics  have  practically  no  circula- 
tion, and  are  only  carried  on  to  be  a  vehicle  for  obtaining 
money  for  their  owners  by  blackmail  and  other  reprehensible 
methods. 

The  leading  papers  are  : — 

The  Moayyad,  edited  by  Sheikh  Aly  Yusef,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  Times  of  Egypt,  but  the  rise  into  popular 
favour  of  the  late  Mustapha  l'asha  Kamil,  with  his  strong 
Nationalistic  policy,  brought  its  long  undisputed  reign  as  the 
special  organ  of  Egyptian  Mohammedanism  to  an  end.  The 
Lewa  was  founded  by  the  late  Mustapha  Pasha  Kamil,  who 
might  well  be  called  the  discoverer  of  Egyptian  Nationalism. 

This  was  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  but  has  been  resuscitated  under  the 
title  of  El-Alam.  The  Gareeda  is  less  rabid.  Of 
the  religious  magazines  Bl-Mitiar  has  held  the  first 
place  for  thirteen  years,  though  Al-Hidayah  has 
recently  been  started,  to  revive  Mohammedanism 
amongst  the  Moslems,  and  to  warn  them  against  the 
Christian  magazines.      

LAND  TENURE   IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

The  Journal  of  the  African  Society  for  April  con- 
tains a  translation  of  a  memorandum  by  Maurice 
Delafosse,  of  the  French  Colonial  Civil  Service,  on 
land  tenure  in  French  West  Africa.  Amidst  varying 
customs  and  peoples,  he  says,  they  find  everywhere 
the  following  principles,  which  form  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  native  law  of  land  tenure  : — 

There  can  be  no  land  without  an  owner  ; 

An  individual  or  a  family  can  acquire  the  rights  of  private  or 
collective  property  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  not  in  the 
land  itself ; 

Propertv  in  the  whole  of  the  land  constituting  the  territory  of 
a  political' or  tribal  unit  belongs  to  the  chief  of  that  unit  or  else 
to  the  community  or  federation,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the 
representative  of  the  community  or  the  delegate  of  the  federa- 
tion who  is  the  administrator  of  the  property  ; 

Ownership  in  land  is  transmitted  along  with  the  political 
power,  but  does  not  form  part  of  the  personal  succession  ; 

The  usufruct  of  the  land  can,  under  certain  conditions  and 
with  the  authority,  tacit  or  otherwise,  of  the  owner,  be  given, 
ceded,  or  sold  by  the  user. 

The  West  Africans  apparently  possess  that  system 
of  "  land  socialisation "  which  many  regard  as  the 
goal  of  civilisation. 


~  APPROACHING   BOOM  IN  BOLIVIA. 

In  the  Geographical  Journal  for  April  Major  P.  H. 
Fawcett  gives  a  most  vivid  and  striking  account  of 
his  experiences  in  Bolivia,  along  the  River  Heath. 
The  hardships  of  his  journey  might  have  appalled 
the  bravest.  They  included  impetuous  mountain 
torrents,  voracious  wild  beasts,  gigantic  and  poisonous 
reptiles,  legions  of  insects  more  poisonous,  rotten  and 
impenetrable  forests,  impassable  swamps,  torrential 
rains,  fevers  of  a  thousand  forms,  lack  of  food 
supplies,  and  hostile  natives.  Thanks  to  resolutely 
refusing  to  shoot,  though  under  a  shower  of  great 
arrows,  he  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
natives.  The  benefits  of  the  delimitation  are  likely 
to  be  appreciated  at  no  distant  date,  for,  he  says  : — ■ 

Although  the  increasing  production  of  gold  is  for  many 
reasons  to  be  deprecated,  and  is  responsible  for  many  trouble- 
some social  problems,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that,  when  or 
perhaps  before  the  Panama  Canal  is  .opened.,  there  will  be  a 
boom  on  the  rich  gold  belts  of  southern  Peru  and  all  Bolivia 
east  of  the  Andean  Cordilleras. .  The  mineral  wealth  of  these 
regions  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Gold  is  everywhere. 
Immense  masses  ot  auriferous  quartz  can  be  encountered 
throughout  the  Andes  running,  perhaps,  one-half  to  one  and 
a  half  ounces  to  the  ton,  while  the  gold-bearing  slates  to  the 
east,  which  at  Sto.  Domingo  have  reached  eighty  ounces  to  the 
ton,  persist  throughout  southern  Peru  and  Bolivia.  These 
formations  have  been  denuded  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  either  into  the  old  glacial  moraines  of  the  western  heights 
or  washed  into  the  old  river-beds  and  existing  torrents  of  the 
abrupt  eastern  slopes.  None  of  these  have  been  more  than 
scratched  at.  A  great  gold  district  extends  over  400  square' 
leagues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta.  Cruz,  and  pushes  out  like 
a  wedge  into  south-western  Brazil.  Remains  of  primitive 
washings  and  quartz  workings  of  the  Jesuits,  abandoned  on 
their  expulsion,  fairly  litter  the  country.  In  southern  Bolivia 
exists  also  what  is  probably  the  richest  tin  region  in  the  world, 
the  vast  bulk  of  it  unworked  yet  for  the  want  of  capital  and 
difficulty  of  transport. 

I  urge  upon  public  attention  the  great  awakening  which  is 
taking  place  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  and  which 
will  be  accentuated  on  the  completion  of  the  canal,  affording 
a  unique  opportunity  for  enterprise.  In  Bolivia,  at  any  rate, 
facilities  will  shortly  exist  for  all  mining  ventures  east  of  the 
Andes,  as  well  as  for  other  lucrative  enterprises  by  the 
establishment  of  the  transandine  railway  from  La  Paz  to  the 
Beni,  which  is  the  finest  railway  proposition  to-day  in  South 
America. 

It  is  also  the  land  whence  rubber  comes. 


'Statues  to  Animals. 
In  T.  P.'s  Magazine  Paul  Preston  enumerates 
several  statues  of  animals.  He  begins  with  Welling- 
ton's Copenhagen,  which  appears  in  the  equestrian 
statue  opposite  the  gates  of  Hyde  Park.  He  mentions 
the  statue  to  Edward  VII.'s  Persimmon,  "  perhaps 
the  only  statue  in  the  world  ever  erected  to  a  race- 
horse " ;  the  memorial  to  "  Greyfriars  Bobby," 
erected  by  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  ;  the  dog  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  the  St.  Bernard  dog  called  Barry 
in  Paris,  who  saved  the  lives  of  forty  persons,  and 
died  in  seeking  to  save  the  forty-first ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  dog  Maida,  and  the  world-famous  Brown  Dog 
<>f  Battersea,  ending  with  the  Roman  bronze  to  the 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol. 
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THE   AUTHORISED   AND    REVISED   VERSIONS. 

Is  the  American  R  Di    I.  Paterson 

Stmth  discu  ;es  the  social  and  literary  influenci  ■  ! 
the  Kihl;  |ann  ■  Version,  He  gives  thi->  diagram, 
showing  the  history  of  the  Authorised  and  Revised 

>ns  : — 
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4th  Ceilu'r 


Old  Centxry  \  »"GLO 
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16th  Ccitu'y 
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i9*Ct"to7     revised  Aversion 


PARAGUAYAN  TEA. 
I  thi  Man  b  Bulletin  <■/  the  Pan-American  Union 
Albert  Hale  writes  on  i  rba  mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea. 
i  plant  from  which  the  ilrink  is  made  is  a  holly, 
an  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  about  1 2  to  26  fei  t  high, 
very  bush)  and  beautiful,  from  a  distance  n  sembhng 
an  orangi  tree,  It  has  no  prickles  or  spines.  The 
leaves  are  bright  green,  the  yellowish  flo* 
insignificant, and  the  tin)  ben  purplish  b 

The  plant    both  grows  wild    and    is    cultivated.      It    is 

grown  from  seeds,  the  outer  shell  of  which  must  be 
nically  treated  befoi  rnel  can  strike  root. 

The    provision    of    Nature    was    that    this    chei 
process  was  carried  out  by  the  intestinal  juices  in  the 

live  tract  of  birds.  The-  leaves  art:  gad 
and  smoke-dried  until  they  can  be  beaten  to  powdt  r. 
They  are  then  made  with  boiling  water,  and  usually 
sucked  through  a  bambillo  or  tube.  'I  he  drinkers  of 
Paraguayan  tea  are  estimated  at  ten  million  persons 
in  South  .America,  and  the  harvest  in  1905  had 
reached  the  total  of  100  million  kilogrammes  : — 

With  tea  and  coffee  the  Paraguayan  yetba  male  has  much  in 
common.     Chemical  analyst  it,  in  addition  ol 

in  the  essential  oils,  chlorophyl,  1 

ingredients,  it  contains  both  tannin  and  caflein.     Of  tannin  the 
proportion  i>  decidedly  less  than  that  estimable  in  both 
ami  black  teas,  and  falls  short  of  thi   amount  in  coffee.     Of  the 
other  alkaloid,  known   .1-  caflein,  then),  or   in   this  case 
times  given  the  name  inatein,  the  pioporlion  is  less  than  in   I  be 

but  approximates  the  amount  contained  in  the  c< 
This  amount  oi  caflein  is  given  in  various  an  dy&  fr<  tn  1  to 

2*50  per  cent.,  according  to  the  haves  furnished.     The 
then   is   the   active   principle   thai  Paraguay  tea   its 

1  nig  quality,  and  the  small  quantity  present  in  it  accounts 
for  its  unquestioned  virtues. 

The  drink  has  no  deleterious  effects,  either  imme- 
diate or  after  prolonged  use.  It  can  be  drunk  either 
cold  or  hot.  It  is  used  with  relish  by  Indians, 
natives,  and  European  colonists.  Germans  prefer  it 
to  their  beer,  and  Italians  to  their  wine.  It  is  cheap, 
selling  even  in  New  York  for  nine  cents  a  pound. 


He   tints    compares   the   Authorised  and  Revised 
Versions  : — 

After    thirty    years  we   have    to    say   that   the   beautine 
Authorised   Version,    with  all   its  defects,  is   fully  holding  its 
ground.  M'ry  year  ten   times   the   number   sold   of  the 

I  Version. 

The  old  version  holds  the  ground  not  only  by  the  familiarity 
of  its  phrases  but  by  its  wonderful  charm.     It  is   universally 

I  rn  .1  literary  masti 
beautiful  book  in  the  world.  The  new  version  ismoreval 
more  accurate,  more  scholarly.  But  it  avails  not.  It  lacks  the 
literary  charm.  The  verdict  of  the  people  is,  "The  old  is 
better."  Vet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  much  of  the  changes 
objected  to,  and  much  of  what  is  called  defective  style,  conies 
from  the  scholarly  desire  to  be  very  accurate. 

On    the    whole  we   may  assume  that   far   into  the  twentieth 
century    the   Ami  till  remain   the    popular 

Bible.  The  Version  that  is  to  supersede  it  will  come  some  day, 
but  when  it  does  it  will  have  more  than  accurate  scholarship.  It 
will  have  in  some  degree  at  least  the  literary  charm  ami  beauty 
which  :  brought  the  whole  English  world  under 

the  spell  of  the  old  Bible  of  161 1. 


Our  "  Cold,  Stolid  Self-Sufflciency." 
Mr.  Price  Collier  in  his  Scribner  articles  has 
written  some  of  the  most  generous  appreciations  of 
the  virtues  of  England  in  India.  His  eulogy  of  our 
military  men  and  our  civil  administration  has  been 
very  pronounce#d.  Vet  in  the  May  Scribner  he 
quotes  with  entire  approval  what  the  Maharaja  of 
liaroda  said — that  political  autonomy  was  a  long 
way  off,  but  progress  might  be  faster  if  the  British 
were  more  sympathetic,  more  trusting  : — 

That  is  always  the  master  thought,  the  irritant  factor,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  the  scores  of  conversations  I  have 
bad    with    the  educated    Indians  — this   criticism    of   the    cold, 

-1  It  sufficiency  of  the  British.  Thi 
that  they  are  not  alone  in  this  feeling,  that  Frenchn  en, 
Germans,  Irishmen,  Americans  all  say  the  same,  that  it  is  the 
major  defect  of  their  gieat  qualities.  (  me  can  hardly  expect 
the  Oriental  to  hold  the  balance  true  in  these  matters  when  so 
few  of  the  Occidental  critics  have  been  able  to  do  so. 
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FRANCE     IN     INDOCHINA. 

Wanted,  a  New  Policy. 

To  France  [ndo-China  seems  to  be  growing  almost 
as  serious  a  question  as  India  is  to  Great  Britain,  and 
many  articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the 
French  reviews  during  the  last  months.  In  the  mid- 
April  number  of  the  Revue drs  Deux  Mondes  M.  Pierre 
Khorat  compares  the  political  problem  in  French 
Indo-China  with  that  in  British  India. 

THE    EXAMPLE    OF    INDIA. 

In  France,  he  writes,  it  is  quite  usual  for  people 
interested  in  colonial  questions  to  cite  as  an  example 
to  be  imitated  the  work  of  England  in  India.  The 
French,  they  say,  could  never  do  anything  comparable 
to  what  the  British  have  done  in  their  immense  Indian 
Empire.  At  a  distance  India  seems  a  homogeneous 
Empire,  in  which  the  lesson  of  1857  has  suppressed 
all  desire  for  independence,  the  white  race  ruling  by 
moral  ncy  and  wise  administration.      But  the 

reality  is,  of  course,  not  so  seductive.  The  writer 
describes  at  some  length  the  reforms  which  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years,  and  shows  that  the 
causes  of  unrest  have  not  entirely  disappeared.  But 
he  is  of  opinion  that  Fiance  in  Asia  can  learn  a  great 
deal  from  Englam  tperiences,  both  as  to  what  to 
follow  and  what  to  avoid. 

NATIONAl  [SM    IN    ANNAM. 

In  Indo-China  the  situation  is  much  less  complex. 
As  in  India,  national  feeling  is  the  dominant 
characteristic,  and  the  French  have  yet  to  learn  how 
to  cope  with  a  coalition  of  beliefs  and  interests. 
The  position  of  France  in  Indo-China  depends  upon 
her  strength  in  Annam.  There  are  still  many 
Annamites  who  have  not  yet  rallied  to  France,  but 
they  do  not  belong  to  a  special  class  of  the  popula- 
nor  are  they  the  victims  of  a  European  education 
which  seems  to  have  made  the  Indians  ambitious 
and  disi  ontented.  Their  nationalism  is  of  a  simpler 
nature,  their  grievance  against  their  French  con- 
querors being  the  breaking  up  of  their  ancient  king- 
dom. In  India  the  fall  of  British  rule  would 
not  break  up  the  material  and  utilitarian  forces  intro- 
duced by  Western  civilisation.  These  would  simply 
be  adapted  to  the  new  social  conditions.  In  Annam 
a  return  to  independence  would  be  a  return  to 
barbarism,  and  the  material  progress  of  French  rule 
would  disappear. 

NO    LOVE    FOR    FRANCE. 

Resigned,  if  not  extinct  before  the  war  in  Man- 
churia, the  nationalism  of  the  Annamites  has  acquired 
\  _our  from  the  triumphs  of  Japan.  They 
vie  that  one  .of  .their  countrymen  will  one  day 
destroy  the  French  troops.  They  are  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  of  North  and  South,  which 
is  the  cause  of  their  divisions  and  of  the  rapid 
supremacy  of  France,  and  they  are  ever  preparing 
for  the  return  of  a  national  king.  The  mind  of  the 
native  is  in  reality  closed  against  the  French.    Sooner 


or  later  his  apparent  passivity  will  reveal  a  tenacity, 
an  audacity,  and  a  ferocity  which  the  French  do  not 
anticipate.  The  people  of  Annam  are  too  much 
alive  to  the  growing  taxation  and  all  the  Other 
burdens  of  colonial  administration  not  to  imagine  that 
a  king  would  restore  their  ancien,t  customs  and 
suppress  the  men  of  finance  and  law  who  are  making 
life  so  hard  for  them. 

RELIGION    AND    EDUCATION. 

As  a  religion  the  native  Buddhism  in  Indo-China 
is  inert.  It  is  not,  like  Hinduism,  a  sign  of  religious 
rally  against  the  foreigner.  But  every  Annamite  who 
abandons  his  native  religion  implicitly  declares  him- 
self a  partisan  of  the  French,  and  adopts  the 
Catholic  religion.  Conversions  are  easier  in  Annam 
than  in  India  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  customs 
and  institutions.  The  converted  Annamite  does 
not  lose  caste.  Any  antagonism  there  may  be 
between  Christians  and  non-Christian  Annamites  is 
exclusively  political.  Education  in  Indo-China  is 
more  practical  and  utilitarian  than  in  India.  Annam 
has  great  need  of  industrials. 

FRENCH    MISTAKES. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  the  French  is  to  regard  as 
negligible  the  effective  sympathy  of  a  million  of 
Catholic  Annamites.  Nor  have  they  endeavoured 
to  make  a  powerful  party  of  natives,  materially  and 
morally  interested  in  the  continuance  of  French  rule. 
In  India  the  natives  may  aspire  to  some  of  the 
highest  offices.  In  Indo-China  official  optimism 
discounts  loyalty,  and  the  material  position  of  the 
few  privileged  ones  who  hold  positions  never  exceeds 
6,000  francs  per  annum.  Morever,  colonial  rule  is 
not  supported  by  any  consideration  of  amour propre, 
vanity,  or  interest  of  the  natives,  most  important 
factors  of  political  stability.  A  wise  application  of 
the  protectorate  form  of  administration  would  facili- 
tate the  task  of  the  French  by  taking  away  from  the 
native  nationalism  the  motives  for  its  existence. 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE. 

In  regard  to  military  matters,  how  different  has 
been  the  action  of  the  French  to  that  of  the  British 
in  India.  In  Indo-China  France  has  evacuated 
many  military  stations,  leaving  vast  regions  without 
regular  troops — and  all  to  effect  in  her  military 
expenditure  a  miserable  economy  of  three  and  a  half 
million  francs.  There  are  certainly  more  signs  of 
disaffection  and  immediate  revolt  in  India,  but  the 
art  of  governing  is  more  perfect.  France  might  have 
as  good  results  in  Indo-China  as  England  in  India  if 
her  administrators  were  equal  to  those  of  the  Indian 
Civil'  Service ;  if  she  treated  her  Catholics  as  the 
British  treat  their  Mussulmans  ;  if  she  gave  the  natives 
posts  in  the  administration  in  accordance  with  their 
aptitudes,  traditions,  and  vanity  ;  and  if  her  material 
force  was  represented  by  a  solid  army  instead  of  by 
,  few  troops  at  reduced  pay. 
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GLIMPSES   OF  BISHOP   LIGHTFOOI  . 
\l  i     \i  i  iur  C.  Benson,  in  ihe  Coi  'ihtli  foi   M.iv, 
sVe'ti  i.  Li    itfool       rhe  writei    iv< 

of  I'un  in  i      fathei  thai  one  does  n  II)  aaso- 

with  a  future  Archbishop.     He   says   that  his 
father,    with    youthful    irritation   at   the   pn 
Lightfoot's  packing  arrangements,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  the)  consumed,  had  slipped  upstaii 

where  they  both  wore  staying,  and  inserted  the 

tongs,  poker  and  shovel  into  Lightfo  iteau, 

"that   on    his   return   to  Cambridge  he    might   find 

himself  m  a  position  at  once  painful  and  ridiculous." 

ips  as  unexpet  '  fact  thai  during  a  long 

drive    in  South  Wales  in   1868    Lightfoot  sat 

immersed  in  .1  small  re<  .  refusing  to  look  at  the 

\.  .md  every  now  and  then  :  into  help- 

(plosions  of  laughter.     The  book  was"  Alice  in 

Wonderland,"  which  had  just  appeared.     Thi    1 

Bishop  could  enjoy  a  joke  at  his  own  expense: — 

There  .  that  late  in  1  •  i  —  life  an   Amerii  in  lady,  t.> 

whom    he  was   unknown,  said    to   him  on  the  platform  ol  .1 

station,  pointing  to  a  distinguish  ;tic,  "  I  am 

il    I  Uiili.nn    is  in    this    train.     Can   yon 

tell  me   if  thai   tall,  handsome  man  is  he?"     "N 

said    Lightfoot,   "the    Bishop  ol    Durham   is  verj 

plain." 

Mr.  Benson  describes  his  difficulty  of  choice  when 
offered  the  Bishopric  of  Durham.  "He  knew  he 
bad  no  social  gifts,  he  had  no  power  of  saj 
the  point  of  criticism  or  the  proper  compliment. 
i)  .is  his  Cambridge  time  had  been,  I 
believe  the  tune  of  his  episcopate  was  tlie  happiest 
period  of  his  life  "  : — 

The  impression  that  the  life  of  Lightfoot  leaves  upon  the 
mind  is  of  a  man  of  immense  mental  power,  wholly  freed,  by 
a  large  tranquillity  of  outlook  and  a  remarkable  balance  "I 
physical  faculties,  from  any  oi  those  troublesome  individual- 
istic traits  which  are  apt  to  haunt  the  path  of  the  intelli 
man. 

His  faith  was  neither  mystical  nor  symbolical  ;  it 
was  plain,  direct  and  sensible. 

GLADSTONE'S   DAILY  TWO   HOURS'  WALK. 

"T.   P."  in  his  Magazine  for  May,  treating   of  the 
social  side  of  Parliament,  tells  the   following   in< 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  took  extraordinary  care  of  his 
health  : — 

Theri  1  1  iv  a  day  ol  his  life  when  he  did  not  1 

walk  of  two  hours.     Me  did  that  even  at  those  moments  in  Ins 
careci  «  lemands  on   his  time  were  enormous.     When 

he  was  c'li.iiK.llor  of  the  Exchequer,  lor  instance,  he  h 
work  for  i"  ■   hours  a  day,  but   even    then   he 

managed  to  get  his  walk.     S  1  weather  was  allowed 

to  stand  in  his  way.     lie  toUl  me  himself  thai  if  he  did  not  gel 
his  walk  .luring  the  day  he  took  it  at  night     In  those  tin 

Would  sit  till  tin..-  "i  fom   o'l  lock  in  the   morning,  and 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  found  then  that  there  was  rain,  he 
to  his  house,  put   on  waterproof  cloihes,  and   then   got  in   his 
walk.     Even  when  he  was  leadei   ol  the   II  rose    md  in  charge 
of  a  great  Bill,  he  still  stuck  to  his  old  habits. 

A  Missn  in  \kv  labour  exchange  is  advocated  in  the 
East  and  the  West  by  lather  Kelly,  where  every 
body  could  find  out  at  once  all  the  known  vacani 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MOVING  PICTURE  BUSINESS. 
I\    the    World's     Work    Mi      i 

in.-  the  moving  picture  bu  rhich  now 

attracts  three  million  visitors  in  Great  Britain  ■ 

day.  thus  recounts  its  origin  : — 
\ln. ii-  four  J 

i    |.h. 

time  the  ■■ 

i  little,     lis  i  hid  poi 
and  it  was  n 

.11         III 
varied  I 

in  thi  reproduction 

1 1 

m  uli  tip-U] iii'i  tabli 

.  \ii  riot  ol  ins  building 

tivi-ly  by  night,  and  •  h  ion. 

1  [e  nursed  hall  I  he  «  ould 

hill    in   a   manner   thai 
The   first   night    l 

which    -lid    noi    think 
■  such  an  exhibition  for  a  soli.  1  hour.     Bui   i 
sorbed  that   the  sixty  minute 
wen 

The  result  was  thai   the  enterprising   Fren  nd  his 

theatre  and   new  attraction   the   oi 
Paris.     Crowds  Docked  to  his  do  i  iple  fought 

the  box-office   i"   secure  admission,  and   every  inch  of  space 
within  the  buildin 


IS  TAMING  ANIMALS  A  SAVAGE  ART? 
In  Cornhill  for  May  Mr.  I  ;  ri{ 

in  a  very  charming  chat  about  taming  animals.  He 
remarks  that  it  is  curious  and  humiliating  to  recall 
that  civilised  man  has  scarcely  ad. led  one  useful 
creature  to  those  which  he  inherited  from  his  savage 
forefathers.  Only  zebras  and  ostriches  have 
turned  to  the  service  of  man.  It  is  a  i\w 
whether  Europeans  wi  mid  ever  ha)  elephants. 

Cats,  the  writer  tells  us,  were   rare   in  Europe  so  late 
as  the  Christian  era.     There  is  no  referen 
in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  in  the  cuneiform 
far.     Yet   they  were   common    in    Egypt   befon    the 
ins.     Cats   were   comparatively  a    recent    intro- 
duction   to    India.       I  larwin     t<  mi 

cica  that  the  business  of  di 
animals    captured     is     left     to    wild     [ncMans. 
settled   kinsfolk  could  not  find   tin 
Horses  were  chiefly  used  .is  food  after   il 

The  horse  was  first  seen  in  Egyptian  menu- 
's about  1600  B.C  Riding  for  pleasure  was 
denounced  by  Bishop  Aldhelm  a  century  after  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  classed  as  a  vice  with  drunk 
be  cursed  as  a  vain  indulgence  by  the  priest.  The 
young  of  wild  boars  in  every  part  of  the  world  are 
striped,  but  no  race  of  European  pigs  shows  a  si^n  ol 
it.  These  are  samples  of  the  information  conveyed 
in  this  most  interesting  paper. 


A  FEATURE  of  the  Muslim  Review  foi  March  is  the 
discussion  of  the  promised  Muslim  University. 
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THE  VERNACULAR  OF  BILLINGSGATE. 
By  Our  Champion  Bargee. 

Mr.  Maxse,  in  the  National  Reineiv  for  May,  after 
speaking  of  Ministers  as  the  unblushing  gang,  who 
for  the  time  being  hold  this  unfortunate  nation  and 
Empire  in  their  traitorous  grip,  goes  on  to  say 
that  some  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  cultivate  the 
vernacular  of  Billingsgate  or  the  bargee.  This  is 
very  much  like  Satan  reproving  sin. 

Mr.  Maxse  then  proceeds  to  accuse  Lord  Haldane 
of  playing  flunkey  to  the  German  Emperor,  and 
denounces  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  another 
scandalous  job  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  jobbery, 
snobbery  and  robbery. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  a  party  hack  who  regards  the 
British  Empire  as  a  nuisance.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is 
a  sentimental  Socialist  and  a  wishy-washy  senti- 
mentalist, obsessed  with  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
political  lunacy.  Mr.  Asquith  again  is  a  pig-headed 
politician,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  is  a  snake  in  the 
grass.  The  British  Empire  is  governed  by  gas-bags, 
mountebanks,  and  traitors.  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  become  constitutionally  incapable  of  speaking 
the  truth.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  gone  another 
"  mucker  "  on  the  German  question.  The  Parliament 
Bill  is  nothing  less  than  an  impudent  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  needy,  greedy  gang  of  briefless  barristers, 
speculative  solicitors,  political  adventurers,  and 
renegade  Peers  who  now  constitute  "  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  "  to  instal  themselves  in  supreme  power  in 
perpetuity,  and  they  would  resort  to  any  form 
of  low  cunning  and  dirty  trick  to  achieve  their 
purpose. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  now  reached  the  stage  of  pre- 
ferring dirt  to  any  other  form  of  diet,  and  he  is  only 
happy  when  licking  Mr.  Redmond's  boots.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  now  clearly  marked  himself  off  as  an 
unspeakably  profligate  politician,  an  anarchist,  a 
wrecker,  a  hypocrite,  and  an  adventurer,  prepared  to 
espouse  any  project  which  will  pay,  or  indeed  to  do 
anything  which  will  keep  him  and  his  friends  in  office. 
Such  men  are  little  better  than  pirates — they  are  out 
for  loot.  Lord  Haldane  ought  to  have  taken  the 
title  of  Viscount  Humbug,  and  Mr.  Asquith  is  a 
professional  trickster ;  while  Mr.  Balfour  is  con- 
demned as  being  too  lenient  in  dealing  with  educated 
blackguards — and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  From  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Maxse  has  done  himself 
justice  in  his  attempt  to  express  his  detestation  of 
what  he  calls  this  loathsome  coalition  of  log-rollers. 


Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools  is  very  strongly 
demanded  by  G.  A.  Barker  in  the  American  Educa- 
tional Review.  He  says  that  the  Americans  of  the 
future  must  either  learn  the  lesson  of  intensive 
agriculture  or  starve  or  fight.  Already  one-third  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 


TAUGHT  WITHOUT  TEARS. 

McClure's  for  May  describes  the  principles  of 
Maria  Montessori,  an  Italian  professor,  who  has 
originated  a  new  method  of  teaching  young  children. 
She  was  Directress  of  the  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children.  Idiots  sent  to  her  she  taught  to 
read  and  write,  so  that  they  could  pass  the  same 
examinations  that  normal  children  of  their  age  passed 
in  the  public  schools.  She  has  since  established 
"  houses  of  childhood,"  where  she  begins  following 
what  she  believes  to  be  the  psychological  evolution 
of  the  child's  mind.  She  is  said  to  have  re-discovered 
the  ten  fingers.  She  recognises  that  the  sense  of| 
touch  is  the  basis  of  all  the  other  senses,  the 
great  interpreter  of  vision  and  guide  to  accuracy 
of  perception.  The  finger-tips  of  young  chil- 
dren are  almost  unbelievably  sensitive,  but,  not 
being  trained,  they  lose  this  sensitiveness  after 
the  age  of  six.  She  begins,  therefore,  with  training 
the  sense  of  touch.  The  children's  fingers  are  first 
taught  to  distinguish  between  cold  and  warm  water, 
then  between  rough  and  smooth.  The  children 
are  taught  to  puzzle  out  their  own  difficulties, 
and  to  enjoy  making  discoveries  for  themselves. 
All  their  learning  is  playing  games.  Their 
sense  of  touch  is  developed  by  blindfolding  the 
children  and  making  them,  carefully  watched  by 
the  other  children,  choose  rightly  or  wrongly, 
according  to  touch.  There  are  no  corrections, 
no  rewards,  no  punishments.  The  children  are  en- 
grossed in  their 
work,  and  need 
no  discipline 
except  isola- 
tion. A  game 
teaches  them 
the  different 
colours  and 
gradation  of 
colours.  They 
are  taught  the 
distinction  be- 
tween circles 
and  ovals  and 
squares  by 
■touch.  They  are 
taught  to  write 
before  they 
read.  They  are 
also  taught  the 
game  of  silence. 
Josephine 
Tozier  tells  the 
story  in    a  way 

that  makes  it  Headmaster  of  Winchester  College, 
extremely  inter-  appointed  Bishop  of  Southwark  in  the 
esting  as  well  place  of  Dr.  Nickson,  who  withdrew  his 
as  suggestive.        nomination. 


Photograph  hy\  [Elliott  and  Fry. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Burge. 
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IN    PRAISE  OF   CHINESE   ART. 

HT  Of.  S  in    the    I     '•'•'      ' 

for  May  on  the  pictorial  art  <>!  China.  H<  says  that 
it  is  certain  that  to  China,  and  nol  i"  India,  the 
Asian  peo|  le  have  to  look,  not  only  for  the  most 
fragrant  flow  rs  ol  painting,  but  for  .1  startin 
■  foundation,  and  even  for  an  idea!  and  pattern. 
1 1  ■  -  concludes  :  — 

One  maj  rightly  affirm  thai    Isian  an   b  comptete  in 
"ili.u   it  impresses  us  by  it>  cohesion,   (olidarity, 

order  and  harmony  "  ;  thai  it  is  worthy  of  "in  most  terioi 

Mil  .iiiM  intense  study,  foi  il  shows  almosl  throu  ;houl  us 
wbole  .ours,-  the  i  ompli 

ami  thai  Chim   e  artists  enriched  the  lives  «f  Iheii  counti 
i  a  siil. lime  masterpiei  es,  wl 
'he  purpose  ol  every  art. 

Then   the    c'liim  i     pictun       lemonstrate    thai    dirty   hoes 
produced  by  mixing  ol  i  i  uld  be  eschi  m  ui  ol 

clean  hues,  which  harmonised  by  thi 

of  the  artist.  Further,  the)  prove  convincingly  thai  the 
purpose  of  art  is  not  the  beautifying  of  Nature  according  to 
mplace  patterns,  nor  her  .mi  photographic  reproduction, 
but  that  everything  should  be  decided  by  the  free  individuality 
of  an  artist  foi  whom  Nature  is  only  material  tor  cri 
purposes.      Again,    thai  i    materialistii     -<  irch    for 

minute  optical   illusions,    and   too   heavy,  material  modelling 
are   nol    necessary,   anil   are   even   detrimental,    for   lines  ami 
lour   are   sufficient.      Again,    neither    too    regular 
Composition,  nor  a  foolish  lack  of  il,  causes  a  painting 
a  masti  o  much  symmetry  being  contrasted 

with   graceful  and  careless   fancifulness,    while  the  absen 
-oil  by  the  principle  of  decorative  inven 
Again,    it   is   not   necessary   to   paint    big  can 

full  of  depth  and  breadth,  are 

1  on  relatively  small  pieces  or  rolls  ol  silk.     They  teach 

ing  out  from  numb  i  idental 

details  only  the  essence  ol  things,  and  ol   rendering  it  by  the 

most  necessary   means.      Then    they    make    it  evident   that  an 

artist  should  not  strive  to  express  everything  ;  that  lo  thi 

spectator  should  be  left  the  freedom  of  completing, 
through  feeling,  the  suggested  motive,  ascertaining  in  thi- 
manner  the  only  principle  of  beauty  which  can  be  applied 
ever;  where. 

AN   ANTI-INSANITY   CRUSADE. 
Followim;  on  the  campaign  against  consumption, 
there    is    described    by    Mr.    Homer    Folks    in    the 
American  ■  >    a    campaign  for   the 

prevention  of  insanity.  The  writer  reckons  that 
there  are  two  hundred  thousand  insane  in  the  hospi- 
tals in  the  United  States,  supported  at  a  cost  of 
50  million  dollars  a  year.  The  causes  of  insanity 
are  now,  to  a  large  extent,  ascertained. 

CHIl  OF    SOFTENING    OF   THE    BRAIN. 

(  me  of  the  most  dreadful  forms  of  insanity,  known 
as  softening  of  the  brain,  is  in  substantially  every 
case,  if  not  every  case,  caused  by  syphilis.  "  1  Iver 
the  door  of  every  immoral  resort  might  truthfully  be 
hung,  '  Incurable  insanity  may  be  contracted  here.'" 
Then  there  are  the  alcoholic  insanities.  Then  the 
bv-ptoducts  of  other  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  I 
diphtheria,  influenza,  etc.  Bad  mental  habits  are 
prolific  causes. 


0V1  R-WORK    AMi    Mini  DITV     V01    1  Al 
I  >n  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  il  either  overwork 
or  heredity  ever  din  Ctl)   Cau  es  insanity  : — 

II.  in  my  I    menial   disease,  there 

1  my  health, 
I  in  ili  pecially 

1    ,  .  mi    probably 

will   lii  luring  my  entin    life,  ill  1 

..1    healthful   and 
:v,  and    to   live  a 
simple,  normal   life.     The  great    majority  "i  my  am 

-.lie,    [1 

health  and  sanity  and  not  toward  di 

\l  \\    "  MOT    wit 1   '■  '  H 

With  characteristic  American  optimism  the  v. 
proceeds : — 

li  1  hi  alth  insanity,  fr< 

tn  in.  arceration.     I  know   thai  :   with 

|i.isiiiutes  is  very  likely  to  mean  syphilis,  and  that  syphilis  may 
mean  paresis  and  early  death,  there  will  .rting 

with  prostitutes.     If  people  generally   know   that   the  habitual 
and  excessive  use  of  alcohol  leads  hundreds  of  men  and  women 

every  year  to  the  doors  of  hospitals  lor  (lie  insane,  there  "ill  be 
fewer  instances   of  the  habitual  and   ex.  Icohol. 

Man  is  &  reasoning  animal.     H.  I  burn  his  finger  twice 

in  the  same  fire.      lie  is  not  wholly  rational,  but  he  tends  to  be 
rational,  and  it  is  always  worlh  while  to  inform  him. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  carrying 
into  effect  a  movement  for  popular  education.  It 
has  iss11(, i  by  hundreds  of  thousands  a  leaflet  with 
these  facts  countersigned  by  the  leading  mi  'if  al 
authorities  of  the  Empire  State. 


SOME  IRISH  STORIES. 

J.  M.  Callwell  contributes  to  Cornhill  lor  Mas- 
some  interesting  old   Irish  memories.     The  following 
may  be   culled.      Here  is  a  criticism   supplied 
by  the  writer's  gardener  on  the  Protestant  mission  : — 

"  l'latestanis  !"  he  -aid.  with   lofty  scorn.      "Twas  mighty 

St.  Paul  thought  of  the  Pratestants.     Wve  all  heard  tell 

of  th'   epislle  he    wrote  to  the   Romans;    but    I'd   ax  ye    this, 

.lid    any   of   yez   iver    hear    of    his    writing    a    'pistle    lo    the 

Pratestants 

Galway  Town  seems  to  have  been  fairly  crowded 
by  bathers  and  seekers  of  health  : — 

"  I'm  not  one  of  thini  that  crowds  their  houses.'   sail 
red  for  this  class  of  lodgers,  in  lofty  si 
■■  I'll  nivei  put  them  to  nor  three  in 

a  bed."    There  was  indeed  almost  a  dignified  -n  lusion  in  such 
liberal  accommodation,  since   the  was  to 

,      if  a  room   to  a  separate    family,  who  brought 
their  own  poor  bedding  and  camp'  floor  as  best  they 

could. 

This  is  how  an  English  lady  learned  the  difference 
between  successive  and  simultaneous : — 

An  English  lady  on  a  visit  to  Galway  on  .me  occasion 
demanded  a  tepid 'shower-bath.  "An'  what  might  that  be, 
ma'am?"  demanded  Sibbie,  lo  whom  such  (lowers  of  speech 
were  unknown.  "  Tepid  ?  Why  half  hot  and  half  cold,  to  be 
sure."  was  the  impatient  reply. 

The  lady  undressed  and,  all  unsuspecting,  pulled  the  string. 
Down  came  a  deluge  of  scalding  water  upon  her.  "  Let  me 
out!  let  me  out! "she  screamed  in  alarm.  "  It  was  a  tepid 
bath  that  I  asked  for."  "  Sure  ye  said  that  'twas  half  hot  and 
half  could  that  'twas  lo  be,  an'  here's  the  could  for  ye,"  as 
another  pailful  was  emptied  down. 
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STATE  INSURANCE  VERSUS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

IN  the  March  Economic  Journal  Sir  E.  Brabrook, 
whose  former  position  as  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  invests  his  utterance  with  added  signifi- 
cance, discusses  State  Invalidity  Insurance.  He 
asks,  Is  the  State  to  supersede  the  Friendly  Societies  ? 
Is  it  to  work  in  association  with  them,  or  is  it  to 
work  in  competition  with  them  ?  To  supersede  them 
would  be  to  destroy  an  organisation  of  voluntary 
effort  of  which  we  have  always  been  justly  proud. 
The  Friendly  Societies  have  not  failed  in  their 
mission ;  they  have  been  the  very  opposite  of 
mischievous  in  their  action. 

The  State  could,  it  is  true,  supply  firmer  guarantees 
than  the  Friendly  Societies ;  but  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  open  to  fraud  and  more  costly  remains  to  be 
seen.  Can  the  State  work  in  association  with  Friendly 
Societies?  Would  not  making  the  Society  a  mere 
agency  sooner  or  later  involve  the  supersession  of  the 
Friendly  Society  by  some  other  agency  ?  Subsidies 
of  various  kinds  are  open  to  grave  doubt.  The  part- 
nership would  give  the  Societies  State  guarantee, 
would,  by  compulsory  measures,  increase  the  member- 
ship, and  involve  State  supervision  and  control.  Or 
a  State  Department  might  be  organised  indepen- 
dently, as  Friendly  Societies  cannot  possibly  cover 
the  whole  ground.  Some  sort  of  separate  State 
organisation  would  be  unavoidable.  The  Friendly 
Societies  deal  only  with  selected  lives ;  the  State 
would  have  to  deal  with  all. 

Sir  E.  Brabrook,  having  thus  first  considered 
invalidity  assurance  as  equivalent  to  sick  pay,  next 
treats  it  as  permanent  incapacity.  Our  Friendly 
Societies  ordinarily  grant  full  pay  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks,  half-pay  for  another  like  period, 
and  quarter-pay  so  long  as  the  disability  continues. 
The  State  insurance  would  then  take  the  place  of 
insurance  of  half  and  quarter  pay,  and  would  either 
relieve  the  Societies  or  supplement  their  allowance. 
The  question  suggested  at  the  close  is,  whether  the 
Societies  will  not  be  virtually  restricted  in  their 
operations  to  provision  for  temporary  sickness,  and 
whether  those  who  have  to  contribute  to  the  State 
will  be  willing  to  contribute  also  to  the  Society.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  provision  of  a  State  invalidity 
assurance  should  relieve  the  Societies  of  the  burden 
of  permanent  sick  pay  they  would  be  advantaged  as 
much  as  they  would  be  in  other  directions  restricted. 

Mr.  T.  Good,  in  the  World's  Work  for  April, 
offers,  in  criticism  of  what  he  considers  the  compli- 
cated Government  scheme  of  State  insurance,  his  own 
proposals.  He  describes  it  as  a  simple  scheme.  It 
is  fairly  drastic  : — 

What  is  needed  is  a  scheme  so  simple  that  everyone  can 
understand  it,  so  universal  that  no  man  is  left  outside  its  scope, 
and  so  equitable  tha  no  association,  society,  trade,  or  class  is 
singled  out  for  special  favour  or  disfavour.  To  achieve  these 
ends  we  must  have  : — 

(I)  The  nationalisation  of  all  the  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies and  societies  in   the  country,   and   the  employment   of 


their  offices,  officials,  and  agents  in  the  administration  of  the 

Mate  scheme. 

(2)  Toe  abolition  of  old  age  pensions  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation (the  benefits  at  present  enjoyed  under  these  laws  lobe 
merged  in  the  compulsory  insurance  scheme). 

(3)  Sickness,  invalidity,  age,  accident,  ordinary  unemploy- 
ment, and  death,  lo  be  covered  by  one  fund,  with  one  uniform 
scale  of  contributions  from  employers  and  workpeople,  with 
a  State  subvention  added,  and  one  uniform  moderate  scale  of 
benefits. 

If  premiums  are  to  be  graded  at  all.  let  it  be  done  on  the 
income-tax  principle — base  the  contributions  upon  the  earnings, 
not  the  liability  to  misfortune. 


WORDSWORTH   AS  UP-TO-DATE  SOCIAL 
REFORMER. 

In  the  London  Quarterly  Review  Miss  S.  E.  Keeble, 

writing  on  literature  and  the  movement  for  social 
reform,  quotes  Wordsworth's  postscript  to  the  1835 
edition  of  his  poems,  and  says  of  him  that  though 
repelled  by  the  French  Revolution  he  remained  to 
the  end  the  friend  of  the  working  classes.  His 
discussion  is  "  really  germane  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  the  Poor  Law  Report  of  1909"  : — 

Wordsworth  lays  it  down  with  vigour  that  "all  persons  who 
cannot  find  employment,  or  procure  wages  sufficient  to  support 
the  body  in  health  and  strength,  are  entitled  to  a  maintenance 
by  law,"  and  declares  that  it  is  "a  principle  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  infringing  upon  one  ot  the  most  precious 
rights  of  the  English  people,  and  opposing  one  of  the  most 
sacred  claims  of  humanity/'  He  suspects  the  Act  of  1834 
of  doing  that.  He  denies  that  the  above  legal  right  tends 
to  the  degradation  of  the  people  :  "  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  truth  :  it  may  be  unanswerably  maintained  that  its 
tendency  is  to  raise,  not  to  depress,  by  stamping  a  value 
upon  life,  which  can  belong  to  it  only  where  the  laws  have 
placed  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  yet  cannot  find 
employment,  above  the  necessity  of  looking  for  protection 
from  hunger  and  other  natural  evils,  either  to  individual  or 
casual  charity,  to  despair  and  death,  or  to  the  breach  of  law  by 
theft  or  violence."  He  adds  :  "I  am  compelled  to  believe  that 
their  '  remedial  measures'  obstruct  the  application  of  it  more 
than  the  interests  of  society  require."  He  is  suspicious,  too,  of 
"the  doctrines  of  political  economy  which  are  now  prevalent" 
— the  new  orthodox  economy— and  history  has  amply  justified 
him.  He  maintains  that  "  the  right  of  the  State  to  require  the 
service  of  its  members,  even  lo  the  jeopardy  of  their  lives  in  the 
common  defence,  establishes  a  right  in  the  people  (not  to  be 
gainsaid  by  utilitarians  and  economists)  to  public  support  when, 
from  any  cause,  they  may  be  unable  to  support  themselves/' 
Similar  sentiments  to-day — sentiments  coming  from  a  so-called 
"reactionary  Conservative"  —  would  be  stigmatised  as 
"  Socialism  "  ! 

Again  he  contends,  and  this  in  1835  : — 

Unemployment  is  due  to  causes  over  which  workmen  often 
have  no  control  :  "  large  masses  of  men  are  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  their  ordinary  means  of  gaining  bread  by  changes  in 
commercial  intercourse,  and  by  reckless  laws,  in  conformity  to 
theories  of  political  economy,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
the  abstract,  have  proved  a  scourge  to  tens  of  thousands  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  they  have  been  carried  into  practice." 

Bad  taste  and  bad  manners  were  felt  by  a  foreign 
visitor  to  be  the  national  defect  of  the  United  States. 
So  Eden  Tatem  says  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Maga- 
zine. The  writer  believes  that  the  bad  taste  is  dis- 
appearing as  the  dormant  love  of  beauty  is  slowly- 
awakening.  But  the  bad  manners  remain,  and  are 
due  to  the  national  lack  of  reverence. 


1  .!   IDtNG     Ai;  I  [CI  ES     IN    THE      REVIEWS, 


i 


THE    HOBBLE  SKIRT   IN   THE  TALMUD. 
N.   II.    Walker,   writing    in    T.P.'i    Magazin    on 

"  \\  ..iih  n  and    ["roil  •  -  : — 

I  ill  ,l.iv  with  the  hobbli ,  i 
.  in  ih.    I'.i'lmud  give* 

tight.     It  i«  arouii 
ili.u  '■  '  v*0 

magnificently,"  and  that  on  certain  days  "  thi  '"••" 

narrow  and   light  ili.u  the)  could  only  take  I  lepi." 

hronicler,   "  in  order  that  ihey  n 
ijn  the   spe<  tatot  -   lo   admire   them."      1  ruly   .1 

in. I-,  uline  .  omment  I 

Ih,  writ  ds  the  title   "harem   skin  "  as  a 

tritiiii|ili  nt  nomenclature,  linkup  the  innovation,  not 
with  Suffragettes  oi  wild  ideas  "f  feminine  equality, 
hut  with  age-long  conservatism  ami  subjection  of 
a  : — 
Harem  skirl  tin-  suggestion  implied— is  a  triumph  of  Rue 
<lc  hi  I'.nx  dress  ethii  -      1"  its  ij  llables  it  i    rrii 

bloomers,   rationals,    knickers,    and    d 
skirt  could  never  obtain.      \-  o  consequence  1  should   n  •'  lie  in 

i  surprised  ifa  Turkish   costume  is  c mon  a 

si^ht   in  .mi   London  streets  before  the  summer  is  over  as  was 
the  hobble  skirl  of  last  year.     Ii  is  merely  a  mallei  <>i  the  eye 
iccustomed  to  it. 


HOMESICKNESS  FOR  ENGLAND. 
n;\  in  Australia  forms  the  theme  of  a  short 
study,  by  Miss  Constance  Clyde,  in  East  and  Wat 
lor  April.  'I'h''  first  Australian  hard  hegan  to  sing  in 
1819,  and  "his  song  was  all  of  England."  The 
versifiers  of  this  school  touched  <>n  Australia  only  to 
pise  or  disparage  it.  She  remarks  upon  the 
bitterness  characteristic  of  the  newer  school  : — 

All    English   publishers    have   noticed    tlii-   bitterness    and 
morbidness  in  the  tone  of  the  writings,  pro-.    01 
colonial   aspirants   have   brought    to   them.     To  most    British 
people,  ii    1-   strange    this    bitterness,   this  sense  of  loss,  this 
realisation  of  the  nothingness  of  life,   so  evident   in  tl 
etiology  of  a  young  country.     Surely  (they  cor  ch  sad- 

bi  --.  11  it  exists  at  all,  should  die  out  with  the  first  generation. 
There  1-.  h  wcver,  a  good  reason  why  no  such  dying  out  takes 
place.  It  is  customary  to  talk  of  the  first  arrived  col. mists  as 
the  on.  exile,  the  second  genet 

ing  the  fruits  of  their  exiled   fathers' labour  and  caring  nothing 
Homeland   which    they   havi  ■•  11.     As  a    mailer 

i  the  truth  is  quite  to  the  contrary.     The  first  arrival-,  the 
rants,  only  sum  to  suffer.     They  have  had   England 
have  had  lange,  even,  one  might  say,  the 

.   undertaken  with  a  proud  volun- 
1    were,  with  the  sound  of  applause  in 
("the  brave   pioneers,"  the  "noble  self-exiled").     With 
ii-  very  differi  nt.     '  hi   them  the 
been    thrust  ;    they   hear    no    plaudits  ;    they    have,    again,    no 

n  which  to  loo    I  I"hey  9 n  home- 

sickn.  land  that  the  Home  country  cannot  undei 

How  many  a  Bush  lad  .m   a   settl  1  r,  full   ol  desires, 

perhaps  even,  talents,  that  only  civilisation  can  gratify  or  exer- 
iias  set  out  on  1  esolate   tussock-dotted    plain, 

their  only  life,  and,  as  one  writer  put  it.  hated  God  because  he 
or  she  would  never  see  England.     '"There  an  born  in 

nd  that  you  will  nevei  ihc  emigrant  mother  to 

her  native-born  daughter,  and  the  latter  grow-  up  wisilul  with 
longing  more  intense  than  the  mother  knew  "lor  the  daisies 
born  in  England  that  she  would  never  see." 

Miss  Clyde  touches  on  the  anti-religious — or  what 
she  calls  anti-Jehoval — tendencies  of  the  Australian 
temperament.     A    disparagement    of   Deity    and    an 


admiration  ol  humanil)  am  I 
nt  which  it  is  capabli  form  thi   prevailing  no 
psychologii  n  ol  this  tendencj  she  finds  in  the 

1.11 1  thai  Australian  1  ome  from   Nature,  from 

droughts  and  fjoods  and  upheavals,  not  from  1  ivilisa- 
We  see  little  of  the  evil    man   inflicts  on  man, 
but  much  of  the  horrors  th 

"We  are  at  beat  orphans  ol  God,  bui  brethren  all  the 
more,  in d  the  less,  for  that."  "  American  literature 
has  more  power  in  Australia  than  that  which  is  used 
in  I  rjglish."  ■  

IN   DEFENCE  OF  THE   YOUNGER   GENERATION. 
1\   the    Atlantic    Monthly    for    April    Anne    l! 
an  apologia  foi  thi  ration.      I 

manners  are  complain.-,  i  •  if,  but,     hi  ie   old 

.  only  believed  in  i'  1 
up  appearances,  While  the  young  an  genuine  and  do 
not  bi  concealment.     Then-  is  greater  frank- 

ness and  more  purity.  Young  men  and  young  women 
find  comradeship  in  an  objective  interest  rather  than 
in  purely  personal  interest,  which  formerly  prevailed. 
"  We  are  just  as  earnest,"  said  a  young  unman  ;  "we 
can  have  a  good  time  without  doing  wrong,  we  can 
combine  religion  and  pleasure."  Vet.  the  writer 
adds : — 

uroivn  extraordinary  h.  oably  reconstruct- 

ing under  new   1  tree  to  the  i 

1 
"These  early  Roman  Christians  ri 
a  command  to    love    all  men    with   a    certain  joyous   simp 
The  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd   is  blith.  and  gaj  beyond  the 

f,"  Miss  A 
••I  believe  there  is  a  distinct  turnin  mam   young  men 

and  women  toward  this  simple  acceptance  of  '  age." 

The  Student  Volunteer  movement  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  previous  generation.  The  younger 
generation  is  more  concerned  with  content  than  with 
form.  The  older  generation  showed  a  complete  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  public  point  of  view.  Nowadays 
we  demand  a  sort  of  race  patriotism.  Anne  Hard  has 
a  good  case,  and  puts  it  well. 


The  Beet  Industry  in  Europe. 
riii.    World's    Work  for  May   describes  the 
industry  in  Germany  : — 

'111.    1  irough  which  {beets   and   beet   seed   go  liefore 

eed  reaches  the  farmer  may  be  summarised  in  this  « 
In  1003  the  seed  is  selei  ted,  which,  in 
-  iwn.     This  >  ields,  in 
[905,  I       beets  from  which,  in 
1900,  seed  i  This,  in 

1907,  yields  the  heels  which,  in 
100S,  pro.li!  I,  «  ttii  li.  111 

1900,  yuld  lii.   beets  from  which,  in 
1910,  thi  *  n  to  be  supplied  to 

farmers  for  their  crops  of  be. 
the  factories  in 
1911, 
While    Europe,   from    Sweden   in  the  north   to  Switzerland   in 
the  centre  and  Greece   in   the  South,  produced   in   1909  about 
6,500,000  tons  of  beet  sugar — the    United   Slates  and  Canada 
produced  some  400,000  tons — Great   Britain  did  not  produce  a 
single  lump  '.      Norway   i-   the  only  European   country    besides 
our>  which  doe-  not  grow  sugar  beets. 
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PORTUGUESE  POETRY. 
East  and  West  for  April  contains  an  instructive 
study  of  contemporary  Portuguese  poetry  by  Mr.  L. 
Furtado.  He  says  Portugal  has  been  called  the  land 
of  poets.  Almost  every  student  of  the  University 
has  worked  at  versifying.  The  popular  songs,  some- 
times composed,  words  and  music,  by  illiterate  per- 
sons, are  innumerable.  Whilst  engaged  even  in 
arduous  labour  men  and  women  alike  sing.  Hence 
the  French  saying,  "  Les  Portugais,  sont  toujours 
gais."  In  Portugal  literature  seem  to  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  high  public  positions.  Contemporary  Portu- 
guese literature  commences  in  1820.  After  tracing 
the  Romantic,  the  ultra-Romantic,  the  Reactionary, 
and  the  Symbolic  Schools,  which  have  in  succession 
passed  over  the  stage  of  Portuguese  literature,  the 
writer  asks  how  it  is  that  Portuguese  literature,  though 
so  very  rich,  is  so  little  known.  He  finds  the  reason 
in  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  language 
abroad  and  the  great  difficulty  of  translating  the 
poetry,  wherein  reside  all  the  delicacies  of  the  Portu- 
guese soul,  into  foreign,  and  especially  Teutonic, 
tongues.  He  must  confess  that  Portuguese  literature 
affords  little  food  for  advanced  thought,  though 
fortunately  Brazilian  writers  in  the  same  tongue  are 
coming  forward. 


new-comer  to  the  stage  should  have  some  little  capital 
to  fall  back  upon.  Miss  Phyllis  Dare  advises 
dancing  and  singing  as  a  means  of  success. 


THE  STAGE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

The  Strand  gives  a  symposium  by  well-known 
actors  and  actressess  on  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
Sir  Squire  Bancroft  says  that  he  knows  no  other 
career  so  arduous,  so  exacting,  and  only  those  who 
are  able  to  take  his  sound  and  searching  advice 
should  enter  on  the  career.  Miss  Irene  "Vanbrugh 
says  that  the  drudgery  which  is  essential  [to  success 
on  the  stage  is  probably  infinitely  more  cheerless 
than  are  the  years  of  apprenticeship  demanded  from 
the  devotees  of  other  bread-winning  occupations. 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  advises  those  who 
confidently  hope  to  succeed  to  satisfy  themselves  by 
the  severest  test  possible  that  they  possess  the 
necessary  ability.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  similarly  advises 
no  one  to  take  up  the  profession  unless  they  are 
assured  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that  they  possess 
more  than  ordinary  histrionic  ability.  Unless  would- 
be  actors  have  some  small  private  means,  or  unless 
they  possess  acting  ability  out  of  the  ordinary,  they 
would  do  better  financially  by  taking  up  some  other 
calling.  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier  says  there  is  room 
and  to  spare  for  real  talent,  but  not  a  square  inch 
available  for  the  incompetent.  Mr.  Edmund  Payne 
also  urges  the  need  of  a  sufficient  income  apart  from 
the  profession.  Mr.  G.  P.  Huntley  says  it  is  harder 
to  make  success  in  the  profession  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  life.  One  new-comer  succeeds  and  a 
hundred  and  one  fail.  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  insists 
on  work,  and  keeping  on  workiDg,  and  despises  the 
parrot-cry  that  the  stage  is  the  most  overcrowded  of 
all  professions.     Miss  Gertie  Millar  suggests  that  the 


LORD  ROBERTS  AT  HOME. 
In  the  London  for  May  Mr.  J.  F.  Fraser  describes 
Lord  Roberts  at  Englemere.  The  interview  is  chiefly 
directed  to  the  need  of  universal  military  training. 
But  the  glimpses  of  the  old  soldier's  home  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  article. 
Englemere  is  half-hidden  among  the  trees  of  Ascot. 
From  the  gallery  are  draped  many  flags  that  have 
been  soiled  in  the  smoke  of  war.  The  hoofs  of 
Vonolel,  the  white  horse  that  went  through  so  many 
campaigns  with  his  master,  are  now  mounted  in  silver, 
and  bear  a  silver-edged  leathern  bowl  made  out  of 
the  saddle  which  Lord  Roberts  used  for  years.  At 
the  top  of  a  staircase  is  a  singular  collection,  framed, 
of  the  contents  sheets  of  London  newspapers  heralding 
to  the  world  the  famous  victories  of  Lord  Roberts. 
The  collection  has  been  made  by  Lord  Roberts' 
daughter,  the  Lady  Aileen  Roberts  : — 

But  the  first  thing  you  notice  on  entering  the  hall  is  a 
question  in  bold,  black,  old  English  type:  "What  are  you 
doing  for  your  country,  which   has  done  so  much  for  you?" 

Such  is  the  variant,  which  Lord  Roberts  approves, 
of  Browning's  "  Here  and  here  did  England  help 
me  !  How  can  I  help  England  ?  "  Of  his  host  the 
writer  says,  "  The  man  is  tight-knit  and  straight : — 

To  a  remark  I  made  about  his  being  very  fit,  Lord  Roberts 
answered,  "Yes,  I  work  hard,  eat  little,  and  sleep  well."  He 
does  not  smoke,  and  wine  he  rarely  touches.  "I  keep  my  feet 
warm,"  he  added  with  a  laugh;  "wherever  I  have  gone  I 
have  always  in  my  baggage  a  pair  of  sleeping-socks.  Lying 
down  with  cold,  damp  feet  is  half  the  trouble  in  health  during 
a  war.     Keep  your  feet  warm  and  you  will  be  all  right." 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  IN  BRUSSELS. 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  May  Mr.  Gerald 
Cumberland  describes  the  Maison  d'Education  of 
Madame  He'ger  in  the  Rue  d'Isabelle  at  Brussels, 
where  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte  spent  some 
months  in  1842.  The  house  is  still  standing,  but  in 
a  few  months  it  is  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  In 
this  house  almost  as  it  now  stands  the  story  of 
"  Villette "  is  pitched.  Here  came  Lucy  Snowe, 
friendless  and  alone  ;  here  is  the  salon  where  she  was 
received  by  Madame  Beck ;  here,  on  the  ground 
floor,  are  the  three  schoolrooms  ;  the  dormitories 
upstairs  are  much  as  they  were  in  Charlotte  Bronte's 
time;  and  above  them  is  the  "  vast  solitary  garret " 
where  the  nun  made  one  of  her  ghostly  visits.  Vivid 
and  keen  as  the  sensations  were  which  Mr.  Cumber- 
land experienced  in  the  house,  they  were  more  vivid 
still  when  he  walked  in  the  large  garden,  and  when 
he  stood  beneath  the  "  berceau "  and  crept  quietly 
down  the  path  which  was  once  the  "  alle'e  defendue  "  ; 
and  when  he  left  he  felt  he  had  been  much  nearer  the 
spirits  of  the  wonderful  sisters  than  when  he  visited 
Haworth 
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TOLSTOY'S   ATTITUDE   TOWARDS    MUSIC. 
I.,    Rom  a  in    Roi  1 

\l  R.omain  Rowland,  who  has  evidently  been  .1 
lifelong  student  of  Tolstoy's  works,  has  contributed  i<> 
the  Revue  Je  Paris  of  February  15th,  March  1st  and 
15th,  and  April  i-t  a  most  enthusiastic  article  on 
Tolstoy  and  his  i» i- 

A    KK\  11   \  I  I"N    Of    I  HI. 

In  the  years  1885  7  thi  published  at  Paris 

"War  and   Peace,"  •'Ann..  Karenina,"  "  Childh 
"Adol  "and  several  other  works  by  Tolstoy. 

M.  Rolland  had  just  entered  the  Normal  School.    He 
and  his  comrades  used  to  hold  1  on  all 

manner  ol  subjects,  and  as  the  members  of  tins  little 

group    of    ardent    spirits    were    of    the    most    divers. 

character  i     re  were  not  unnaturally  many  di! 
incuts  amongst  them.     Hut  for   many  months   thi  ii 
admiration   for  Tolstoy  united    nearly    all    of  them. 
one  undoubtedly  admired  him  for  a  difii 

reason,  hut  to  all  it  seemed  as  if  a  door  had  op 
on  to  the  immense  universe.     It  was  indeed  a  revela- 
tion of  life. 

EARLY    LOVE    01     U 

The  author  of  the  famous  "  John  Christopher,"  a 
musician  himself  and  a  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
endeavours  to  explain  Tolstoy's  attitude  towards 
music.  Tolstoy,  he  says,  not  only  loved  music,  he 
feared  it.  To  understand  that  we  need  only  recall 
the  place  which  music  occupies  in  his  early  reminis- 
cences. He  may  have  been  taught  music  badly,  but 
at  certain  periods  of  his  life  he  was  passionately 
devoted  to  it.  In  1858  he  founded  at  Moscow  a 
musical  society  which  was  destined  to  become  even- 
tually the  Conservatoire  of  Moscow.  His  brother-in- 
law,  in  his  "  Souvenirs,"  alludes  to  the  effect  which 
music  had  on  Tolstoy      He  says  • — 

Tolstoy  loved  music.  He  played  the  piano  and  affected  the 
classical  masters.  Often  before  settling  down  to  work  he  would 
turn  to  the  piano.  Probably  he  found  inspiration  in  the  music. 
lie  always  accompanied  his  elder  sister,  whose  voice  he  liked 
to  hear.  I  have  noticed  that  the  sensations  which  nui-ic  called 
forth  in  him  were  accompanied  by  a  slightl pallor  of  tl 
and  an  impi  r<  1  plible  grimace,  which  seemed  to  express  fright. 

"THE   kreutzer  SONATA." 

In  reference  to  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  M.  Rol- 
land says  that  for  power  of  effect,  passionate  con- 
centration, and  plenitude  and  maturity  of  form,  no 
other  work  of  Tolstoy's  equals  it.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  title  is  quite  wrong.  In  the  book  music  plays 
only  an  accessory  part.  Were  the  sonata  suppressed, 
nothing  woufd  be  changed.  Tolstoy  made  a  mistake 
to  mix  up  two  questions  which  he  had  taken  to 
heart — the  depraving  power  of  music  and  that  of 
love.  The  musical  demon  merited  a  work  to  itself; 
the  place  which  Tolstoy  accords  it  in  "  The  Kreutzer 
Sonata  "  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  danger  which  he 
denounces.  And  how  did  he  come  to  choose  the 
purest,  the  most  chaste  of  all  musicians?     Because, 


answi  rs  M.  Rolland,  Bi  ethoi 

idon  d  Beethovi  n.  His  earliest 
memories  were  associated  with  the  Sonata  Pathe"- 
tique,  and  when,  as  an  old  man,  he  wrote  "  kesur- 
rection,"  he  lets  Nekhludov  at  the  end  hear  the 
Andante  of  the   C   minor   Symphony,   adding  that 

uld  hardly  restrain  his  tears.  Vet  in  "What  is 
Art?"  he  refers  with  thi-  greatest  animosity  to  the 
works  of  Beethoven.  For  what,  then,  does  Tolstoy 
reproai  h   ]  tt?     For  fa       powi  i       Tolstoy  is 

ioethe  listening  to  the  C  minor  Symphony.     It 
troubles  him,  and  he  experiero  es  a  feeling  of  anger 
against  the  imperious  master  who  can  thus  sub 
him  to  his   will.      In  "The  Kreut/er  Sonata"  he  says 

the  music  immediately  transports  him  into  the  state 

of  mind  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and  that  permission 
to  play  such  things  as  the  first  Presto  in  the  Sonata 
should  only  be  granted  in  certain  important  circum- 
stances. After  this  revolt  Tolstoy  gives  in  to  the 
power  of  Beethoven,  and  admits  that  it  is  ennobling 
and  pure.  For  instance,  1'osdnicheff,  listening  to  the 
piece,  no  longer  feels  jealous 

R    OF    THE    POWER    OF    Ml 

What  Tolstoy  feared  is  the  unknown  power  01 
sounds,  which  may  do  with  us  what  it  likes,  even 
destroy  if  it  pleases.  In  this  world  of  music,  Tolstoy, 
writes  M.  Rolland,  felt  his  moral  will,  his  reason,  all 
the  reality  of  life,  give  way,  and  the  older  he  grew 
the  more  afraid  of  it  did  he  become.  He  forgot  one 
thing,  says  M.  Rolland  :  the  mediocrity  or  the  absence 
of  life  in  so  many  people  who  make  music  or  listen  to 
it.  The  spectacle  of  the  Opera  House  during  a 
representation  of  "  Salome "  is  enough  to  convince 
any  one  of  the  immunity  of  the  public  to  the  healthiest 
emotions  of  the  art  of  sounds.  Notwithstanding  his 
injustice  to  Beethoven,  Tolstoy  felt  his  music  more 
deeply  than  the  majority  of  those  who  to-day  profess 
to  exalt  it.  He  at  any  rate  knew  those  frantic 
passions  which  the  art  of  the  old  deaf  composer 
expressed,  and  which  so  few  of  our  virtuosi  or 
orchestras  feel  to-day,  and  perhaps  Beethoven  would 
have  preferred  the  hatred  of  Tolstoy  to  the  love  of 
many  of  our  Beethovenians. 

Till:    INCARNATION    OF    BROTHERLY    I.0VE. 

Tolstoy  is  reproached  with  not  being  original. 
That  is  true,  says  M.  Rolland.  The  beauty  of  his 
ideas  is  too  eternal  to  be  new.  It  is  also  said  that 
his  ideas  are  too  Utopian  in  character.  That  also  is 
true.  They  are  Utopian  like  the  Gospel.  A  prophet 
is  a  Utopian  ;  he  lives  even  here  the  life  eternal. 
That  we  should  have  been  permitted  to  behold  in 
our  midst  such  a  vision,  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
seems  to  M.  Rolland  a  fact  more  original  and  of 
more  importance  to  the  world  than  an  additional 
religion  or  a  new  philosophy.  Blind  are  those  who 
do  not  see  the  miracle  of  this  great  soul,  the  incarna- 
tion of  brotherly  love,  in  a  century  stained  with  the 
blood  of  hatred.     Tolstoy  belonged  to  no  Church. 
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SUB-CONSCIOUS   VERSUS   SUPER-CONSCIOUS. 

Dr.  Percy  Gardner  contributes  to  the  Hibbcrt 
Journal  a  very  thought-Stirring  paper  on  the  sub- 
conscious and  the  super-conscious.  The  diapason 
of  his  remarks  sounds  clear  at  the  close,  when  he 
says  : — 

In  the  existing  Churches  the  sub-conscious,  the  conscious,  and 
the  super-conscious  elements  are  all  to  be  traced,  and  all  must 
needs  make  terms  with  one  another.  With  Matthew  Arnold 
we  may  perhaps  call  them  the  barbaric,  the  Hellenic,  and  the 
Hebraic  elements. 

ETHICAL   DEFECT    OF    SPIRITISM. 

This  distinction  is  the  basis  of  a  very  severe  cri- 
ticism of  spiritism,  which  he  regards  as  a  relapse  into 
the  barbaric  or  sub-conscious.  He  finds  the  test  in 
the  ethical  aspect  of  spiritism.     He  says  : — 

We  shall  in  vain  search  the  spiritualist  literature  of  our 
time  for  the  great  ethical  ideas  which  have  in  the  past  history 
of  religion  made  up,  and  do  to-day  still  make  up,  its  life-blood. 
It  does  not  tell  us  of  sin  and  of  forgiveness  ;  it  does  not 
represent  the  path  to  heaven  as  a  sleep  and  difficult  one.  It 
does  not  dwell  on  the  nobleness  of  self-sacrifice,  of  the  daily 
and  hourly  need  of  divine  grace,  without  which  man  is  but  a 
poor  phantom.  It  reflects  nothing  but  a  vague  religiosity,  and 
represents  ail  men  as  alike  in  the  way  of  salvation.  It  is  but 
too  true  a  reflection  of  what  is  weak  and  fanciful  in  the  religion 
of  the  age.  The  necromancy  of  to-day  depicts  a  future  state  of 
being  as  colourless  and  meaningless  as  are  the  lives  of  many 
comfortable  Christians,  without  spiritual  passion  or  ambition. 
The  future  world  revealed  by  spiritualists  is  a  fair  reflection  of 
their  own  belief,  but  no  great  revelation  to  man. 

The  abdication  of  the  conscious  in  favour  of  the 
sub-conscious  enfeebles  the  will  and  lets  loose  the 
two  primal  instincts  of  selfishness  and  of  sex. 
"  There  is  no  more  constant  accompaniment  of 
spiritism  in  the  past  than  great  laxity  in  sexual 
morality.'' 

WHY    RELIGION    OPPOSES    MAGIC. 

Dr.  Gardner  finds  two  reasons  for  the  keen  hos- 
tility of  religion  and  magic  One  is  that  they  appeal 
to  the  same  side  of  mankind,  but  in  different  ways  ; 
and  the  other  is  perhaps  to  be  thus  explained  : — 

The  present  menial  powers  of  man  have  been  developed  in 
him  through  endless  ages  by  the  working  of  an  inner  power.  In 
the  course  of  that  development,  the  spirit  of  man  must  often 
have  made  choice  between  various  possibilities,  have  deter- 
mined to  trust  to  one  faculty  rather  than  another,  have 
relinquished  certain  possibilities  of  thought  and  of  perception, 
in  view  of  the  general  good  of  the  race.  If  so,  the  abnormal 
powers  of  perception  and  thought  which  come  out  among  the 
phenomena  of  spiritism,  may  be  rudimentary  survivals  of  powers 
which  man  might  have  developed,  but  from  which  he  turned  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  as  on  the  whole  leading  to  a  lower- 
range  of  being.  If  this  be  supposed  to  be  the  case,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  bitterly  hostile  the  higher  consciousness 
of  the  race  would  be  to  the  revival  of  these  ways  which  it  had 
deliberately  rejected. 

"  AN    INRUSH    OF    THE    SUPER-CONSCIOUS." 

Dr.  Gardner  remarks  that  psychical  investigation 
has  set  aside  merely  mechanical  notions  of  inspiration 
and  infallibility.  He  records  that  even  Mr.  Myers 
and  Professor  James  do  not  seem  sufficiently  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  sub-conscious  and  what  is 
super-conscious    in    man.     The    greatest  of  the  dis- 


coveries of  modem  psychological  study  is  the 
recognition  of  the  primacy  in  man  of  will,  and  it 
is  through  the  human  will  that  the  Divine  will  is 
best  approached.  Dr.  Gardner  regrets  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Sanday  which  would  place  the  seat  of  the 
Divine  nature  of  Jesus  Chrisfrin  the  sub-consciousness 
He  says  : — 

\\  e  may  nevertheless  hold  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
was  as  a  man  the  vehicle  of  a  great  inrush  of  the  super- 
conscious  into  the  world  of  humanity.  But  if  this  inspiration 
would  primarily  act  outside  the  field  of  consciousness,  for  the 
translation  of  such  influences  into  the  world  of  life  and  action, 
something  else  would  be  requisite. 


THE  FOLLY   OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 

The  Hibbcrt  Journal  opens  and  closes  with  article. 
by  very  different  authors,  which  are  yet  strangely 
alike.  The  first  is  by  Count  Tolstoy,  on  Philosophy 
and  Religion,  in  which  he  says  that  serious-minded 
philosophers  are,  by  a  long  and  intricate  road  of 
scientific  philosophy,  brought'  to  the  simple  position 
accepted  by  every  Russian  peasant,  that  one  must 
live  for  one's  own  soul.     He  says  : — 

The  religious  conception  of  life  says  :  "  Before  all  things,  and 
most  indubitably,  there  exists  something  indefinable,  and  that 
is  our  soul  and  God."  The  philosophic  view  of  life,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  no  difference,  or  shutting  its  eyes  to  the 
difference  between  knowledge  of  external  phenomena  and 
know  ledge  of  the  soul  and  of  God,  regard-,  a  chemical  combina- 
tion  and  man's  consciousness  of  his  own  ego,  astronomical 
observations  or  calculations  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Origin  of  all  life,  asalike  open  to  rational  and  verbal  definition  ; 
and— confusing  the  definable  and  the  indefinable,  the  know-able 
and  the  unknowable — unceasingly  constructs  fantastic  and 
mutually  contradictory  theories  one  on  the  top  of  another,  in 
attempting  to  define  the  indefinable.  Such  are  the  teachings 
of  lite  of  the  Aristotles,  Platos,  Leibnitzes,  Lockes,  Hegels, 
Spencers,  and  of  many  others — their  name  is  legion. 

Tolstoy  mentions  that  a  learned  professor  explained 
to  him  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  had  now 
been  traced  back  to  mechanical  causes,  "  only  con- 
sciousness is  not  yet  quite  explained,"  said  he,  with 
striking  naivete.  Tolstoy  considers  that  an  old 
woman  believing  in  a  wonder-working  icon  is  not 
only  morally  but  mentally  superior  to  that  learned 
professor.  When  a  man  discovers  the  consciousness 
of  his  spiritual  ego  directly  in  himself,  says  Tolstoy, 
he  calls  it  consciousness ;  but  when  he  finds  this 
consciousness  common  to  all  mankind,  in  religious 
teachings,  in  distinction  from  reasoned  knowledge,  he 
calls  it  faith. 

The  other  article  is  by  Miss  E.  M.  Rowell  on 
personality.     The  author  declares  : — 

Any  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  personality  was  foredoomed 
lo  failure.  1  believe  that  personality  is  the  one  reality  of  the 
universe,  that  it  is  all-present  and  all-prevailing,  lhat  it  is  at 
the  back  of  all  being,  revealing  itself  more  or  less  adequately 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  different  media  it  uses,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  personality  at  all  which 
requires  explanation,  but  all  the  other  things  and  modes  of 
being.  .Science  is  then,  perhaps,  justified  in  her  method  of 
mechanism,  so  long  as  it  is  merely  a  method  and  not  a  philo- 
sophy ,  justified  in  leaving  alone  the  underlying  personality  of 
1  lungs;  justified  in  refusing  to  make  much  ado  about  the 
ultimate  and  invulnerable. 


I  i  \i)i\..    Articles   in    i  m     Review  5. 
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THE    SECOND    COMING     OF    CHRIST, 
.\,  Fori  roi  n  a\   Thkosophi 

Mr      I'.i  w  1    deliven  d    .1    li  cturc   .it     Vdyai 
Decembei    t6th,  1010,  on  "  The  <  Ipenii  Ni  w 

irst   hall    "i    whi<  li  is  reported   in  the 
■  ■  ! il       V  i  ouple  of  yea  1  .  Mrs. 

a  s.i\  s,  she  was  bid  ty  that  thi 

would  sei   the  beginni   a  of  an  upward  movement  on 
rest  ol  which  the  riirusniilur.il  S01  ietj 
ul  hi  the  world,     1910  had  scarcely  dawned  ere 
the  first  great   step  in   I  ning  ol  the  ;ul  ■ 

iken.     She  tells  u ■  thai  tins  new  cycle  1  -   p 
cally  tin'  bi  ginning  of  what  is  described  as  the  second 
coming  of  Christ : — 

What  then,  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  the  great  Event  which 

'.'It  is  the 
i 
appe .:  of  the  Sup  .  and 

and  gloriou  who  from  age  to  age 

manifests  for  the  ti  lie  world,  to  strike  anew  the  note 

of  afresh  chord  of  spiritual  lim  the  anciei 

in  new  form  in  the  world  of  men. 

Ever)    fi  has  its  fresh  Tea<  her,  who  i 

very  essence  ol  Wisdom,  Love  and  Truth : — 

W  1  I      osophical   S01  ii  ty  look   lor   th min 

piritual  Ti  1        iet  who  h  1 

wh> 
i 

music  and  whose  heart  is  love.     F..r  Him  we  look,   foi   His 
wc  strive  to  nind  of  man. 

In  anci  ni    Hinduism   this  Saviour  was  Vyasa,  in 
Zarathustra,   in  Egypt  as  Thoth. 
In  India  he  manifested  again  as  the  Lord  Bud 
and  two  thousand  years  ago,  says  Mrs    l;   tent,  this 
great  Teacher  1     n  iody  trained  for  him 

by  a  faithful  disciple,  kept  for  a  while  apart  from  men 
in  an  Essene  monastery.  Then  he  appeared  a-  the 
t,  and  lor  three  years  of  perfect  life  spread  once 
more  the  Message  of  the  Light.  Each  of  these 
comings  ol  the  World-Teacher  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  .small  cycle,  the  cycle  of  a  sub-race,  and  now, 
says  Mrs    Besant — 

the    tii-t  definite  step  was  taken  in  the  year  which   was  pro. 
claimed  as  the   beginning  of  the  lonv.ua  movement,  th 
thai    now    lies    almost    behind.       That   step    is    of  the  highest 
foi  the  new  sub-cycle,  tor  u  marks  i  larth  ; 

it  tells  us  thai  the  long  preparation  1-  over,   tnd  that  the  d 
realisation  1    the  door.     It  is  the  i/the 

mighty  changes  that  arc  coming  on  the  world. 

Mrs.  Besant  does  not  tell  us  when  he  will  come  or 

what  his  name  will   be,  but  she  is  quite  sure  as  to 

what  his  message  will   be.     It  bears  a  strong  resem- 

ce  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  preached   in 

the  Review  01   Reviews  since  its  foundation 

In  th.-   teaching  of  the  coming  Prophet  the  note  will  sound 
out,  clear  and  strong— all  faiths  an-  one,  all  World-Faiths  lead 

As    the   reflexion  of  the  Unity  i      I 
11,11,:   comr  the   Brotherl I   ol    Nations.     There  is  onlj 

and  thai   1-  the  unity  01   the  life  which  is  embodied  11 
When   w<    proclaim   the  immanence    of  God,  the  indwelling  of 
(i°d  i'  I  in  everj  hing,  then  we  implicit!]  proclaim 

the  interdependence  of  the  cells  which  make  up  the  org 
Which    we  call   a   world,     f/he   Immanence   ol   God    ind  the 


ruth     a 
1  the  twain 

vdc  is 

inly,    the  l( 

ol  loi  who  hold  iiou  opposin 


FACTS  ABOUT  CANCER. 
K  London  (ox  May  Mi    1 1  n^l  1  II.  Riddle  sets  out 
ol  the  fads  that  the  In  •  ir<  b 

ertained    in    its  laboratories  in    Si 
no   its  work  began  in    1902.     The  investiga- 
tors are  conducting  their  researches  on  an  army  of 
-         say  :— 
1  1  engrafted  in  tlii>  mouse  will  fail  1  and 

throw  oil  thi  ,!:■-  .,-.'.  bei    1   1    -  •   in  n  uni  1  d   him 

In  artifi- 
■  ,  ,1   cam  er,  at  any  rati 
,,l  or  normal  m<  ■ 
etc.— 1:  be  inoculated  has  the  result  ol  rendering 

bis  tissues  practically  immune  again  rowth. 

NOT   CONTAGIOUS. 

The  investigators  claim  to  .   oved  that  the 

i   problem  is  dissimilar   in  every   way  from   any 

known  germ-caused  infectious  disease,     A  cancerous 

tumour  contains  no  vims  or  germ  foreign  to  tin- 
normal  living  tissue.  They  have  also  proved  that 
1  is  not  contagious,  that  "cancer  houses"  are  a 
myth.  The  disease  is  practically  never  passed  on 
Irom  one  individual  to  another 

M  11     11 1  1   1  1  n  1  \i:y. 

The  investigators  have  also  laid  the  dread  spectre 
of  the  alleged  hereditary  character  of  the  dis 
The  danger  of  a  man  inheriting  a  general  constitu- 
tion liable  to  the  disease  is  infinitesimal  What  are 
ibed  as  certain  comforting  statistics  collected  by 
the  investigators  absolutely  dispose  of  the  recent 
widespread  belief  that  cancer  is  limited  to  civilised 
white  men,  and  that  increasing  luxury  leads  directly 
to  its  development. 

NOT    INCREASING. 

There  are  over  30,000  victims  a  year  in  Japan;  in 
India,  even  including  vegetarian^  castes,  all  the 
evidence  points  to  there  being  as  much  disease  as 
here.  Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded  amongst 
savage  people.  It  is  also  shown  that  cancer  is  not  on 
the  increase. 

PROVED    CAUSES. 

Evidence,  said  to  be  decisive,  is  laid  to  prove  that 
chronic  irritation  of  living  tissues,  such  as  by  the 
rubbing  or  pressure  of  a  foreign  body,  or  by  the 
action  of  heat  or  of  chemicals,  plays  an  important 
part  in  cancer  icrmation.  So  cancer  is  common  in 
the  abdominal  skin  of  the  natives  of  Cashmere,  who 
commonly  Carry  over  their  stomachs  a  little  oven 
containing  li  inning  charcoal.  Experiments  on  mice 
have  further  shown  that  profound  relief  may  be  con- 
fidently hoped  for  if  an  operation  is  undertaken  in 
time*. 

All  these  conclusions,  of  course,  rest  on  the 
n  ption  that  what  holds  good  of  mice  holds  good 
of  men. 
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MUSIC    AND    ART    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

The  Songs  of  Goethe  and  Schubert. 

Though  Schubert  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
one,  he  is  said  to  have  written  music  for  no  fewer 
than  six  hundred  songs.  Mr.  Basil  de  Selincourt,  in 
the  English  Review  for  April,  devotes  an  article  to 
a  consideration  of  some  of  the  songs.  If  the  first 
quality  in  Schubert's  songs  is  their  imaginativeness, 
simplicity  of  fitness  is  the  second.  He  is  greatest, 
perhaps,  when  he  joins  Goethe.  Mr.  de  Selincourt 
says  that  Schubert  has  followed  Goethe,  one  might 
almost  say,  wherever  it  is  possible  for  musician  to 
follow  poet,  and  that  among  some  fifty  of  his  songs, 
the  words  of  which  are  by  Goethe,  at  least  a  score 
are  consummate  masterpieces.  In  the  love-lyric  and 
in  the  nature-lyric  Schubert  equals  Goethe  in  his 
accuracy  and  range  of  feeling.  In  his  treatment  of 
Goethe's  other  themes  Schubert's  response  is  equally 
rich.  His  music  to  the  "  Konig  in  Thule  "  is  more 
poignant,  more  passionate  than  the  words.  In  his 
marvellous  song-series  "Der  Winterreise,"  the  musician 
triumphs  over  the  poet.  In  this  case  the  words  are 
by  Wilhelm  Miiller,  and  Mr.  de  Selincourt  finds  them 
worse  than  unreadable,  yet  art,  he  adds,  has  few 
more  intimate,  few  nobler  pages  of  self-revelation 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  music  composed  for 
these  songs. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch. 

The  biographical  article  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
April,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  long  series 
published  by  that  magazine,  deals  with  Mrs.  Rosa 
Newmarch.  On  account  of  her  knowledge  of  things 
Russian  in  music  many  people  have  supposed  that 
Mrs.  Newmarch,  if  not  a  Russian  by  birth,  must  have 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Russia.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Mrs.  Newmarch,  writes  M.,  was  born 
at  Leamington  in  1857.  Her  father,  Samuel  Jeaffre- 
son,  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  her  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  James  Kenney,  a  dramatic  critic  and 
playwright.  From  her  earliest  youth  Rosa  Jeaffreson 
was  surrounded  by  literary  influences,  and  she  says 
she  cannot  remember  when  she  was  not  intensely 
sensitive  to  music.  She  was  always  moving  in  a 
musical  atmosphere.  After  attending  an  art  school 
for  two  years  she  concluded  that  painting  was  not  her 
natural  vocation.  Her  leanings  were  to  a  literary 
life.  In  1883  she  married  Henry  Charles  New- 
march,  the  younger  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  removed 
to  London. 

ENTHUSIASM    FOR    RUSSIAN    MUSIC. 

But  what  fired  Mrs.  Newmarch's  well-known  enthu- 
siasm for  Russian  music?  Not  the  visits  to  this 
country  of  Tschaikowsky,  it  would  seem.  Her  enthu- 
siasm was  a  by-product  of  a  study  of  the  Russian 
language  and  literature,  undertaken  during  a  time  of 
ill-health  at  the  suggestion  of  V.  Stassov,  the  art 
critic.  Only  in  1897  sne  visited  Russia  for  the  first 
time,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  men 


in  the  Russian  world  of  art  and  music,  and  since 
that  time  she  has  paid  several  other  visits.  From 
1908  she  has  been  engaged  in  writing  analytical 
notes  for  concert  programmes,  and  her  annotations 
already  cover  over  700  compositions,  long  and  short, 
ranging  from  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  to  the  Funeral 
March  of  a  Marionette.  In  addition,  Mrs.  New- 
march  is  an  able  critical  biographer  and  translator. 
Notwithstanding  that  she  considers  she  is  rapidly 
passing  "  the  usual  age,"  her  hopes  are  for  a  few 
more  years'  energy  to  write  two  more  large  books  on 
Russian  Music  and  on  Russian  Art,  which,  with  her 
"  Poetry  and  Progress  in  Russia,"  are  to  form  a  kind 
of  trilogy,  the  chief  literary  work  of  her  life. 

Early  Morn  and  Sunset  in  Art. 

In  the  National  Gallery  there  is  a  "  Deposition  in 
the  Tomb,"  ascribed  officially  to  Rogier  van  der 
VVeyden,  which  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind,  in  his  article  on 
"  The  Glamour  of  Landscape "  in  the  Art  Journal 
of  April,  says  is  undoubtedly  by  Dirk  Bouts,  one  of 
his  pupils  or  followers.  Rogier  van  der  VVeyden 
loved  the  twilight  before  sunrise,  and  painted  it  often. 
Dirk  Bouts  has  also  painted  it — in  the  "  Deposition," 
for  instance,  and  also  in  the  "St.  John"  wing  of 
his  "Adoration  of  the  Magi."  But  in  the  "St. 
Christopher  "  wing  of  the  same  picture  the  full-orbed 
declining  sun  confronts  us  from  a  deep  blue  sky,  and 
the  scene  is  bathed  in  golden  yellow.  Thus,  while  St. 
John  stands  in  the  early  morning  light,  a  flaming 
sunset  transfigures  St.  Christopher.  When  Rogier 
van  der  VVeyden  painted  his  "St.  Luke  Drawing 
the  Virgin"  he  adapted  Jan  van  Eyck's  vision  of 
the  view  seen  through  the  open  window,  but  he 
simplified  it,  and  he  flecked  the  sky  with  fleecy 
clouds,  and  tried  to  draw  each  tiny  ripple  of  the 
waves.  In  Dirk  Bouts's  "  St.  Christopher  "  the  waves 
are  green,  with  white  caps ;  and  the  reflections,  the 
shadows,  and  the  stratification  of  the  rocks  have  all 
been  studied. 

Bewick's  Landscape  Bookplates. 
In  the  April  number  of  the  Connoisseur  Mr.  P. 
Miller  has  an  article  on  "  Landscape  Bookplates.'' 
The  landscape  style  of  bookplate  began  to  make  its 
influence  felt  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  beginning  with  a  mere  suspicion  of  a  grassy 
bank  or  background,  and  culminating  in  the  charm- 
ing vignettes  of  Thomas  Bewick.  Many  of  them 
represented  country  scenes  associated  with  the  book- 
owner's  life.  A  large  number  by  Bewick  belong  to 
personages  associated  with  the  Newcastle  district. 
In  the  bookplate  of  R.  Spence,  for  instance,  the 
steeple  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  appears  in  the 
distance.  Southey  also  used  a  bookplate  by  Bewick. 
It  shows  a  shield  of  arms  resting  against  a  rock, 
overhung  with  heavy  foliage ;  on  the  one  side  is  the 
helmet  and  crest,  with  a  ribbon  bearing  the  motto, 
"  In  labore  quies,"  and  on  the  other  a  stream  flows 
downwards  into  a  tiny  lake  below. 
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POETRY   IN   THE  PERIODICALS. 
The  Dublin  A  ntains  two  strikii     poen 

,,n,    entitled    "Speculum    Araoris";    the    < >il»er   by 

( ;iarke,  "  To  a  Mystic."     The  lasl  tw 
of  the  second  may  be  here  quoted  : — 

\    u  heard  the  »   rds  men  maj  it, 

N  an  saw  i]„-  trail 

Through  the  rent  veil.  .  .  . 

I  I  know  1I1 1!  ere  your  eyes 
1  "ulJ  sec  that  Light, 
Ymi  journeyed  where  the  darkness  lies 
I  leepei  than  night. 

1),,   '•  l.i  1  IM    ("1111  in:i  N    V  mm  \     I'i  VY  "  ? 

In  the    Maj     6    1  t   Mr.  Alfred    \  ontri- 

butes  eleven    stanzas  on  "The   Pride  of   Prayer,"  in 
he   replies  to  the  challenge,  "What  are  we, 
that   our  prayers    should    change    the  course  ol 

suns  ?": — 

Was  it  in  pride,  O  sons  of  li 

.11,  so  swift  to  out-soar  your  sires, 
Was  it  in  pride  they  knell  last  night 
e  their  trembling  altar-fires  ? 
Was  it  in  priile  they  dared  to  dream 
Their  prayers  might  sway  the  cosmic  scheme  ? 

Last  night  I  saw  a  little  child 

Kneeling  beside  her  snow-white  bed  : 
Dark  though  my  soul  be  an, I  defil 

The  halo  round  her  still  bent  bead 
.     Hushed  me  to  «•  rship,  and  my  hi 
Burst  all  your  narr,,w  bonds  apart. 

Boldly  the  poet  replies  : — 

I,   too, 
Stand  by  this  child  and  answer  you. 

With  scathing  satire  the  poet  says  to  the  critics  of 

prayer  : — 

\    111  lowliness  of  heart  we  see  : 

You  blazon  it  for  all  t,>  111:11k  ! 
And  even  this  new  humility, 

So  swift  to  quench  the  vital  spark, 
S     swift  to  muck  our  mortal  strife, 
Poisons  the  very  fount  of  life. 

Two  more  stanzas  must  be  quoted  : — 

Tiny  found  the  circle  of  Tin 

It.mndless,  its  centre  in  every  place, 
With  equal  depths,  below,  above, 

Angel  and  flower  and  child's  young  face  ; 
.  in  its  dark  or  bright  abode. 
The  centre  of  all  the  skies  of  God. 
And  if  they  knew  not  all  they  knew  ; 

Yet  was  Thy  heaven  of  such  as  these  ' 
And  their  most  ignorant  dreams  more  true 

Than  our  slight  foot-rule  sophistries 
Whose  vacant  pri,le  Mill  ,iares  to 
Thy  little  children  vainly  pray. 

On  thk  Death  or  a  Child. 
In  the  May  Blackwood  also  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann 
writes,    "  For  Wilma,  aged   rive    years,''    which    may 
rank  with  some   of  the  most  pathetic  of  the  poems 
evoked  by  the  death  of  a  child  : — 

So  now,  set  free  from  all  that  can  oppress, 

And  in  her  own  white  innocence  arrayed, 
Male  one  for  ever  with  all  happiness, 

Alert  she  wanders  through  the  starry  glade  J 


■ 

Mn-  11 ill,-  lil) 

I  [1 

The  amaranthine 

•rill« 
I  l|  bl  1 
And  with  her  niu-ic  all  li  ■  llcy  fills. 

Till       \  1     in     \  1 

To  the  April  Century  Marion  < '.  Smith  contributes 
"The  Song  of  the  Flyers,"  of  whit  h  the  first  and  last 
stanzas  ma)  here  be  quoted  : — 

We  win,  play  with  the  Strong  winds  of  Ilea. 

May  be  shattered  by  theii  fearful  mirth  ; 
We  who  for  theii  comradeship  have  >triven 
rant  li 

Yel  we  ri,le,  to  Mill  ,,nr  11  :  mg, 

I  in  the  changeful  billows  ol  theii  breath  ; 

We  may  meet  the  mi-t-whitc  face  "t  Death. 

1  rom  the  cla>p  of  earth,  like  gods  upspringing, 

Rapl  in  the  wide  wonder  of  our  dri 
In  .our  ears  the  shrill  wind-i  mg. 

In  our  eyes  the  void's  supernal  gleam  : 
We  have  dared  the  eddying  storms  to  bear  us, 

Plunged  within  the  vortex  of  their  strife  ; 
Victors  then,  though  Death  himself  should  snare  us — 

We  have  touched  the  flaming  verge  of  Life. 

R.EMIN  ISCEN1    "1      Ki  SSBI  L    LOWELL. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  April  opens  with  four  stanzas 
by  Edward  Davies  Schoonmaker  entitled  "In  the 
Day  of  the  Harvest."  It  is  grim  poetry.  Here  are 
four  stanzas : — 

Did   ye  deem   that  the  Lord  was  far  off?     I  have  seen  how  for 

gain 
Ye  have  dammed  up  my  rivers  of  grain 
Till  the  poor  in  the  cities  have  moaned.     I  have  heard  me  the 

cry 
That  for  justice  hath  come  up  the  sky. 

And  a  patter  of  feet  hath  come  up  through  the  roar  of  your 

mills, 
Where  childhood  hath  gone  to* your  tills. 

Ye  shall  be  as  the  his>  of  the  foam  that  hath  died  on  the  sanu  ; 
Ye  shall  te  no  more  in  the  land. 
An.i  ve  that  have  drained  off  the  laugh  from  the  mouths  of  the 

II  know  that  my  coming  is 

And  \e  that  have  poisoned  the  strength  of  the  children  of  men. 
What  caverns  will  cover  ye  then? 

I  will  come  with  a  roar,  saith  the  Lord.     I  will  rouse  up  the 

Till  he  win  back  the  soul  thai  I  gave. 

I  will  toss  with  a  shout  into  battle  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Ye  shall  know  that  my  laws  they  endure. 


Male  versus  Female  Athletes. 
The  athletic  records  of  men  and  women  are  given 
in  tabular  and  pictorial  form  in  the  April  Strand : — 

The  results  are  very  interesting,  and  differ  to  a  most  surprising 
extent.  In  the  case  of  the  high  vault,  for  example,  the  man  is 
exactly  twice  as  good  as  the  woman,  and  is  almost  twice  as 
good  in  driving  the  base-ball.  But,  on  an  average,  his 
superiority  i>  very  much  less  than  this.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said, 
Illy  speaking,  that  he  is  about  half  as  good  again. 
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Random  Readings  from  the  Reviews. 


The  Fabian  Society. 
There  is  no  body  like  the  Fabian  Society  of  to-day 
in  any  other  country,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
there  never  can  be.  Its  success  has  been  due  to  two 
causes.  It  had  the  extraordinary  luck  to  get  hold  of 
a  group  of  exceptionally  able  men  when  they  were 
young  and  unknown  ;  and  it  began  in  time.  The 
Fabians  were  there  in  the  beginning  ;  the  Fabian 
Society  is  the  oldest  purely  Socialist  body  in  England  ; 
their  claim  to  play  their  part  in  the  British  Socialist 
party  has  never  been  disputed,  and  this  position  has 
enabled  them  to  impress  their  ideas  on  the  greatest 
political  and  social  movement  of  the  twentieth 
century. — E.  R.  Pease,  in  T  P.'s  Magazine. 

Why  the  Birth-rate  Dwindles. 

As  civilisation  progresses,  so  the  birth-rate  is  bound 
to  decrease ;  and  those  people  who  ask  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  civilisation  and  a  maximum  of  babies  might 
just  as  well  ask  to  poach  the  eggs  already  used  to 
make  an  omelette.  The  trouble  in  England,  at  any 
rate,  is  that  the  undesirables  have  more  children  than 
do  die  desirables,  and  it  seems  pertinent  to  suppose 
that  the  desirables  know  what  they  are  about  when 
they  argue  that  three  children,  well-fed,  well-educated 
and  happy,  are  more  useful  to  the  community  than 
six  children  ill-fed,  worse-educated  and  miserable. — 
The  Englishwoman  for  April. 

Astrology  and  Theosophy. 

A  new  spiritual  wave  is  sweeping  over  humanity, 
and  is  manifesting  itself  in  various  ways.  I  take  it 
that  the  chief  vehicle  for  its  expression  is  modern 
Theosophy,  and  I  feel  with  others  that  to  fully  com- 
plete it  Astrology  is  required.  The  two  are  helpers  or 
handmaids  ;  strictly  speaking  they  cannot  be  divorced. 
And  Astrology  will  prove  th<-  Metric  System  of 
anthropology  and  philosophy. — Modern  Astrology. 
The  Solar  System  as  a  Revelation  of  God. 

To  the  Theosophist  the  Solar  System  is  a  vast 
Field  of  Evolution,  presided  over  by  a  divine  Lord, 
wno  has  created  its  matter  out  of  the  aether  of  Space, 
permeating  this  matter  with  His  Life,  organising  it 
into  His  Body,  and  from  His  Heart,  the  Sun,  pouring 
out  the  energy  which  circulates  through  the  System 
as  its  life-blood — life-blood  which  returns  to  the 
Heart  when  its  nutrient  properties  are  exhausted,  to 
be  recharged  and  sent  forth  again  on  its  life-sustaining 
work. — Mrs.  Bksant,  m  Modem  Astrology  for  April. 

What  a  Few  Monk  Mrs.  Besants  Might  Do! 
What  a  wonderful  spirit  must  be  behind  that  sixty- 
three-year-old  body,  to  make  it  work  so  assiduously 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  day  after  day 
without  break  !  If  the  society  had  a  few  more  Mrs 
Besants  it  would  shake  the  world.  Even  as  it  is  she 
is  stirring  it  enough  to  make  the  society  a  body  such 
as  the  world  has  hardly  seen  before.— Bessie  Leo,  in 
Modern  Astrology  for  April. 


A  New  Missionary  Creed: 
In   the  East  and  the  West  Rev.    A.  E.  Johnston, 
writing  from  India  on  the  missionary  message,  urges 
that  the  truths  which  should  be  set  before  inquirers 
might  be  expressed  in  words  such  as  these  : — 

"  I  believe  in  God,  the  All-Father,  beside  Whom  there  is 
none  other,  from  Whom,  and  through  Whom,  and  unto  Whom 
are  all  things  ;  And  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  word  of  God 
become  flesh,  who  humbled  himself  even  to  the  death  of  the 
Cross  for  our  Salvation,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and 
passed  into  the  spiritual  world,  whence  Me  reveals  Himself 
1 1 'ill  jnuously  to  His  people,  by  Whom  the  world  shall  be 
judged  ;  And  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  in  the  life  everlasting." 

An   Indian  View  of  the  "  Quarterly    Review." 
In  the  Muslim  Review  the  Editor  sternly  repudiates 
the  condemnatory  criticism  with  which  the  Quarterly 
Review  has  treated  Lord  Morley,  and  adds  : — 

We  can  well  believe  if  we  are  tpld  that  all  the  gods  on  Mount 
Olympus  should  have  burst  their  sides  with  a  loud  cachination 
when  the  reviewer  solemnly  expressed  there  ideas  on  paper. 
Our  opinion  is  that  not  even  the  most  fastidious  critic  can  ever 
question  the  dominant  note  of  manliness  and  intellectual  sin- 
cerity which  have  always  characterised  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Morley. 

Nudity  and  Purity. 

Major  E.  A.  Stanton,  in  the  Journal  of  tlu  African 
Society  for  April,  quotes  a  remark  of  the  Governor 
of  Kodok  (late  Fashoda)  to  Artin  Pasha:  "'The 
code  of  morals  of  these  tribes  is  such  as  ought 
by  contrast  to  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks 
of  civilised  peoples  both  in  the  Christian  West  and  in 
civilised  Moslem  lands',  and  this,  too,  though  the 
majority  of  them  are  as  naked  as  the  day  they  were 
born." 

What  is  Equality  ? 

Race  equality  is  defined  in  the  Modern  Review 
for  April  by  Bipin  Chandra  Pal.  That  all  men  are 
equal,  he  says,  means  only  this  :  all  men  are  entitled 
to  have  equal  opportunities,  and  nothing  else.  Col- 
lectivism, he  says,  is  the  real  philosophy  of  democracy. 
The  individuals  are  parts,  society  is  the  whole  ;  the 
races  are  similarly  parts,  humanity  is  the  whole  : 
the  relation  is  organic.  But  in  all  organic  relations 
the  whole  is  always  involved  in  its  parts.  In  all 
races  there  is  the  common  and  universal  humanity. 

Money  Lent  to  the  Colonies. 

According  to  the  Colonial  Office  Journal  Great 
Britain  is  now  lending  money  to  Canada  to  the 
amount  of  about  ^40,000,000  a  year.  Last  year  the 
visible  capital  raised  here  for  Australasia  was  about 
Ji 0,000,000.  The  comparatively  recent  investments 
in  South  Africa  amount  to  about  350  millions  sterling. 
India  has  absorbed  some  365  millions,  obtained  at  a 
very  low  interest.  "  The  British  public  is  certainly 
showing  much  greater  confidence  m  the  Colonies 
than  was  the  case  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century." 
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The  Reviews  Reviewed. 


THE   EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 
The  April  Edinbm  ■■  is  a  learned  nun 

whit  h    i .  arcl  .nd    metaphysicians 

will  delight  in,  but  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
appeal  to  i 

"  i   II  Mil  \M." 

first  place  is  given  to  .1  careful,  critical,  and 
not  altogether  eulogistic  review  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
"  ( 'huth.un        The  revie\v<  1  mis  : — 

.   with    :lll    : 

-  portonit)   in   bn  akin  n  the  thresh 

H  eling  which  he  justly  might, 

from  its  letti  1  fl  the  chain 

following  tin-  man  with  the  eye  to  see  and  tin-  bond  to  guide, 

..  n    great,  i  the    great 

dismissed    from    I  of    King    ami    people,    \< 

embittered,  but  ci  mi  ;htj  (  lice  to  awaken 

the  conscience  of  a  nation. 

LOl 

The  reviewer  of  the  "Life  of  Lord  Goschen" 
thus  sums  up  the  character  of  the  great  Liberal 
Unionist : — 

II.  was  cautious,  astute,  ambitious,  analytical,  with  a  razor- 
like quickness  "i  intellect  ;  but  he  joined  to  these  qualities  others 
which   arc  not    often  allied    to  them  :  devotion  to  prim 

;e  in  asserting  them,  personal  disinterestedness  ami  high- 
mindedness,  and  consistency  in  action — qualities  which  do  not 
always  secure  their  reward  in  public  life,  but  which  always 
elevate  and  adorn  it.  His  love  of  detail,  his  critical  attitude 
towards  his  subordinates,  and  his  manner  of  balancing  till 
the  latest   moment   the  pros  and  cons  of  any  particulai 

uewhat   exacting   chief  in   official    life.       His 
control  1  ration   of  bis  opinions 

disguised  fei  strength,  and  his  nature 

very  revei  made. 

THE    FLAW    IN    HF.RliKRT    SPENCER. 

An  essay  on  the  last  two  volumes  of  Herbert 
Sju  tieer's  "  Descriptive  Sociology"  contains  this  acute 
criticism  : — 

Spencer  in  the  attempt  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  primitive 
man  only  gave  his  attention  to  expressing  his  intellectuality. 
He  failed  to  bring  out  the  emotionality  of  the  savage.  Spencer 
himself,  the  very  embodiment  of  intellect  with  all  the  simpler 
emotions  suppressed,  depicts  the  savage  as  a  miniature 
Spencer,  and  hi;  mythology  as  a  miniature  Synthetic 
>ophy.  lie  never  could  have  appreciated  the  emotional 
savage  so  as  to  feel  how  it  actuated  him.  No 
intellectualisi  d  modern  ever  could. 

AX    ENGLISH    PIRATE   OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  the  Barbary  corsairs, 
who  practi  v  with  more  or  less  impunity  till 

the  era  of  the  Refoim  Act  of  1832,  gives  at  least 
cause  fur  -latitude  that  civilisation  has  triumphed 
over  one  horror  of  great  darkness  : — 

By  1638,  it  the  solemn  deposition  of  an  eye-wilness  is  to  be 
1.    the   number  of    European  capti 
had  uached  the  appalling  figure  of  20,000,  among  whom  3,000 
English. 

These  Algerine    pirates    were   sometimes   recruited 


o-called  Englishmen  among  the  num- 

ie — 
heir  of  a  pood  Buckingham- 
ii.  n  bo  w  ■   knighted  at  1  ■■ 

I  inding 
life  at  I  ion ,,  lie  irent  ah 

ml     generally    led    the    life    of    a 

thoroughbred    libertine.      A'  led    to   repair   his 

ntinue  if'  .1  he  low  d  by  turn- 

■  ir.      Early  in  i"  where 

tinguished  himself  by  tl  ntion  ol  hi    own 

M  W    l.t'.ll  1    uN     ROM  \-.    M  "1  LAND. 

The  writer  of  a  very  learned  article  on  "  Roman 
Scotland"  states  that  it  is  only  since  1899  the  spade 
has  for  the  fust  1 1111. -  i.  vealed  the  truth  ahout  tin- 
Roman  conquest  of  Scotland  : — 

In  tS.|ii      1  id  and  various  block-houses  (apparently 

■.  ith    wee-  unearthed   in   the 
policies  of  Ga^k,  six  mi  In  1900  Koman  forts 

•  i  at  Camelon  near  Falkirk,  ami  Lyne  m   r  Pi 

b  was  extended  to  the  large  earthworks  of 
Inchtuthill,    in    the    policies   of   Delvim  'mkeld.     In 

;    three    forts    in    the    Wall    of    l'ms    were    successively 
...  Rough  Castle,  and  liar  Hill.    Finally, 
in  1905-10  Mr.  James  Curie  dug  patiently  and    systematically 
through    the    large    fort   at    Ncwstead,    on    the   Tweed,    I 
Melrose.      Other  work  has  been  achieved  south  of  the  Border. 

THE   PRESERVATION    01    HISTORIC    MONUMENTS. 

In  an  article  on  the  historical  monuments  of  two 
counties  so  far  apart  as  Hertfordshire  and  Berwick- 
shire, the  reviewer  laments  that  in  the  preservation 
of  relics  of  antiquity  Britain  is  far  behind  other 
European  nations  : — 

In   Belgium  a  royal  decree  of  1824  urged  those  in  possession 
of  churches  to  undertake  the  preservation  ol"  ancient  huil 
and  foi  lition  of  any  ecclesiastical  building.     In 

1S35   another   decree   was  issued    constituting    a    Royal    Com- 
mission  for  the  |  idvising  as  to  the  repairs  required 

by  such  monuments.  Nearly  200,000  francs  arc  annually  voted 
for  expenditure  for  these  purposes.  In  France  certain  national 
monuments  of  historic  or  artistic  interest  are  placed  under  the  juris- 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  whilst  in  Germany 
and  Holland  the  system  of  State  preservation  has  long  been  in 
existence. 

THE    one    WAY   TO   SAVE    BRITISH    INDIA. 

A  somewhat  hostile  review  of  Mr.  Putnam  H'eale's 
"  Conflict  of  Colour  "  thus  summarises  Mr.  Weale's 
ription  for  the  preservation  of  British  India  : — 

There  is  but  one  policy,  he  asserts  vehemently,  that  will 
intent,  satisfy  our  fellow -subjects,  and 
indeed  preserve  the  whole  Hrilish  Empire  from  the  danger  of 
Asiatic  secession.  For  he  bids  us  remember  that  "if  there  is 
one  Power  whose  whole  future  is  bound  up  with  Orientalism, 
that  Power  is  England."  \V<-  must  expedite  the  devolution  of 
autonomy  ;  we  must  organise  India  a-  a  self-governing  State. 
equipped  lor  her  own  defence  and  support  ;  neither  dependent 
Ureal  Britain  nor  upon  Japanese  treaties  for  protection, 
11  11  subordinate  to  the  economical  and  commercial  interests  ol 
the  West  ;  we  have  to  lay  upon  India  and  the  Indian  people 
the  duty  of  providing  for  their  own  welfare  in  their  own  way  : 
and  to  raise  them,  step  by  step,  to  the  rank  and  responsibilities 
of  free  partnership  in  the  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  other  articles  deal  with  the  beginning  of  life 
in  plants  and  the  Countess  of  Maine  and  her  court. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  April  Quarterly  is  a  good  all  round  number. 
I  notice  Sir  Harry  Johnston  s  paper  on  "  The  Pre- 
servation of  Fauna  and  Flora  "  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
the  paper  on  "  The  Constitutional  Crisis  and  the 
Referendum." 

IX    PRAISE    OF    CREDIT    BANKS. 

The  first  article  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  how  the 
credit  bank  stands  in  various  countries,  notably  the 
United  Kingdom  and  India.     The  reviewer  says  : — 

Credit  banks  are  thus  proved  to  be  the  most  promising  means 
of  fighting  the  Indian  agitator,  by  making  as  many  persons  as 
possible  capitalists  in  a  small  way.  They  are  also  as  potent  a 
weapon  against  famine  as  a  protective  railway  or  an  irrigation 
canal.  The  success  which  has  been  achieved  by  co-operative 
credit  societies  in  so  many  localities,  wherever  due  attention  is 
given  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  responsibility,  publicity,  and 
freedom,  affords  an  object-lesson  which  may  surely  be  taken  to 
heart  in  this  country.  In  such  institutions,  carefully  adapted 
to  our  own  conditions,  we  have  a  potent  means  of  settling  a 
contented  peasantry  upon  the  land,  and  so  of  solving  the  land 
question  in  England. 

THE     RECIPROCITY    QUESTION. 

Reciprocity  has  a  two-fold  aspect.  On  its  political 
bearings  the  reviewer  cannot  make  up  his  mind.  On 
the  fiscal  side  he  says  : — 

As  to  the  preference  now  granted  by  Canada  to  British  goods 
it  is  obvious  that  this  must  disappear  in  the  case  of  American 
goods  admitted  free.  But  of  the  articles  mentioned  above  in 
Table  I.  competition  between  Great  Britain  and  the  .States 
could  occur  only  in  relation  to  two,  viz.,  tin-plates  and  type- 
machines.  In  Table  II.  the  duty  is  lowered  on  three  classes  of - 
articles  in  regard  to  which  American  competition  would  be 
felt,  and  on  one  of  these  considerably.  Of  course,  the  nearer 
the  approach  to  Free  Trade,  the  less  is  the  actual  vaiue  of 
the  33J  per  cent,  preference.  We  have  it  from  Sir  W.  Laurier 
that  the  Canadian  Government  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
abolishing  Preference.  We  can  well  believe  this,  but  under  a  series 
of  Reciprocity  arrangements  it  would  automatically  disappear. 
THE    NEW    TURKISH    ARMY. 

M.  Victor  Cheradame  draws  an  alarmist  picture 
of  the  terrible  new  factor  that  has  appeared  in  Europe 
in  the  shape  of  a  new  Turkish  army  of  a  million 
trained  fighting  men.     M.  Cheradame  says  :  — 

As  to  the  general  policy  of  the  new  Government  at  Constan- 
tinople opinions  may  differ,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  in  regard 
to  the  army  it  has  achieved  surprising,  even  brilliant,  results. 
The  ideas  of  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha  are  well  known.  His 
ultimate  ideal  is  an  army  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the 
combined  forces  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  and  Russia,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  order  at  home.  Mahmud  aims  at 
being  prepared  for  operations  on  all  frontiers  simultaneously, 
and  with  that  view  he  contemplates  the  creation  of  an  army 
which  on  a  war-footing  will  number  not  less  than  1,500,000 
combatants.  As  he  is  a  practical  man  who  cherishes  no 
illusions,  he  knows  that  this  result  is  not  immediately  attain- 
able :  but  he  reckons  that  three  or  four  years  will  suffice  for  the 
achievement  of  his  aim. 

Given  the  realisation  of  his  ideal,  a  Turkish 
Government  in  alliance  with  Germany  could  dominate 
the  Balkan,  the  Black  Sea  and  Egypt. 

THE   DECLARATION    OF    LONDON. 

The  Declaration  of  London,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Quarterly,  ought  not  to  be  ratified  without  the  follow- 
ing two  modifications  : — 

(1)  The    International     Prize-court    should    not    decide   any 


question  which  is  not  covered  by  the  Declaration,  until  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  it.  (2)  We  should  have  an  express 
understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  Art.  34,  and  the  ports  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  apply.  If  the  meaning  is  as  clear  as  is 
suggested  in  some  quarters,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  assurance  upon  the  point  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain. 

THE    CHANCES    OF    CONSCRIPTION. 

Public  opinion,  the  reviewer  thinks,  has  moved 
somewhat  towards  conscription,  which  he  favours. 
But  he  regretfully  admits  that — 

The  question  is  as  yet  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary  politics  ; 
indeed,  hardly  a  single  leading  politician  dares  to  handle  it 
seriously.  One  of  our  great  parties  is  pledged  to  oppose  it  ; 
the  other  would  not  risk  a  seat  for  its  sake.  And  nothing  will 
be  risked  or  done  until  a  fundamental  change  of  thought  and 
outlook,  induced  by  a  keener  realisation  of  our  position,  nerves 
the  nation  to  face  the  problem  boldly,  and  resolutely  to  endure 
the  burdens,  physical,  social,  and  intellectual,  which  the 
solution  must  entail. 

COMMONPLACE    CATHERINE    DE    MEDICI  ! 

Whitewashing  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  E- 
Armstrong,  fortified  by  the  ten  closely-printed  octavo 
volumes  of  her  newly-published  correspondence,  has 
taken  in  hand  the  vindication  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 
She  was,  he  says,  a  commonplace  woman,  confronted 
by  very  uncommonplace  circumstances.     He  says  : — 

But  for  the  St.  Bartholomew,  Catherine  would  have  won  a 
creditable  place  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  No  king,  not 
even  Louis  XI.,  hail  worked  harder  in  its  cause  ;  no  king  prob- 
ably had  traversed  so  much  of  France,  or  undergone  such 
danger  and  discomfort.  And  the  motives  of  her  journeys, 
whatever  maybe  said  of  her  methods,  were  invariably  good. 
She  had  high  ideals  of  what  a  king  should  be,  and  shrewd 
notions  as  to  how  a  king  should  govern  France. 

Her  own  practice  accorded  with  her  preaching.  She  chose 
for  her  advisers  the  soundest  and  sanest  of  French  statesmen  ; 
she  had  the  blend  of  bonhomie  and  dignity  that  her  part 
demanded  ;  she  could  be  imposing  or  persuasive,  and  at  lare 
moments  righteously  indignant. 

Timid  and  tentative  as  was  hei  policy,  Catherine's  personal 
courage  was  beyond  all  question. 

At  the  end  came  the  atonement  for  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
King  in  assassinating  Guise  slew  his  own  mother  also.  The 
material,  laughing  woman  died  of  mental  misery. 

THE    EXODUS   OF   ART   TREASURES. 

To  secure  the  sale  of  invaluable  art  treasures  now 
in  private  hands,  the  Quarterly  proposes  that  there 
should  be  drawn  up  a  classified  list  : — 

It  is  doubtful  if  legislation  would  be  required.  No  single 
object  would  be  inscribed  on  the  schedule  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  compete,  and  the  owners  should  be  asked  to 
undertake  that  in  case  of  a  contemplated  sale  the  Government 
should  always  have  the  first  offer. 

The  preparation  of  such  a  schedule,  it  entrusted  to  a  small 
and  carefully  selected  committee,  would  involve  no  particular 
difficulty,  and  would  not  cause  embarrassment  t«  those  whose 
possessions  would  lie  catalogued. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  essay  dealing  with  Erasmus  as  a 
precursor  of  the  Reformation.  Another  discusses 
the  reform  of  Oxford  University,  by  a  writer  who 
thinks  that  tutorial  classes  in  connection  with  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association  offer  the  best  way 
of  giving  higher  education  to  the  wage-earning  class. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 
'I'm     /   rtnighlly    AV  •    very    interesting 

number.  1  notice  elsewhere  Maxim  Gorky's  im- 
pressions ol  London  .mil  Mi.  K.I  <  I  mg^s  article 
mi  Stolypin. 

I  III     BAGHDAD    KAII  W  v.    :    lit!     NOT     CON\  I  N  I  I 

Mr.  II.  F.  B.  Lynch  describes  and  discusses  the 
iim  conventions  Concluded  between  the  Baghdad 
Railway  Company  and  tin-  Turkish  Government 
They  amount  to  .1  reconstitution  of  the  railwaj  enter- 
prise. He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  immense  value 
of  the  concession  obtained  by  the  Germans  to  con- 
struct a  branch  line  to  Alexandretta.  This,  howi  ver, 
he  had  foreseen,  but  he  thinks  it  useless  to  expect 
that  the  Germans  will  consent  to  internationalise  this 
great  trunk  railway.  They  will,  no  doubt,  invite 
foreign  capital  to  participate,  1  mt  tht  ■  ol  will 
remain  in  their  hands.  Surveying  the  situation  from 
the  British  |x>int  ol  view,  he  thinks  that  our  v. 
borne  commerce  up  the  Tigris  must  be  safeguarded 
ami  developed.  The  port  of  Baghdad  should  remain 
a  purely  Turkish  port,  and,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  our  trade  through  Baghdad  with  Persia, 
British  capital  should  be  given  an  effective  voii 
the  construction  and  control  pi  the  short  section  of 
the  German  Baghdad  railway  which  runs  to  the 
Persian  Irontier  at  Khanikin. 

IT    GOSCHEN    HAD    BEEN    LEADER. 

Mr.   Arthur    A.    Baumann,   in    an    article    entitled 
"Some  Aspects  of  Lord  Goschen,"  amuses  bimsell 

speculating  what  would  have  been  the  course  ol  the  I  nionist 
Part)  11  Goschen  hud  succeeded  Smith  as  leader.  There  would 
een  no  South  African  War,  ami  there  certainly 
would  have  been  no  Tariff  Reform.  Ii  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  would  have  been  no  Education  Act  on  the  lines  ol 
How  should  we  have  fared?  Pascal  said  thai  it 
horter  01  longer  ihe  fate  of  the 
world  would  have  been  different.  IfGoscben  had  posse 
little  less  01  a  little  more  of  certain  qualities,  how  different 
might  h:i\e  been  ihe  position  of  the  Tory  Party  to-day  !  We 
spent  our  1900  majority  mainly  on  the  business  ol  the  parson 
and  the  publican,  a  disinterested  expenditure,  to  be  sure,  but 
as  a  political  speculation  hardly  fortunate.  For  the  parson  has 
turned  Socialist,  and  the  publican  has  lost  bis  influence.  We 
relied  on  beer  and  Ihe  Bible;  and  now  nobody  drinks  beer, 
and  nobody  reads  the  Bible — except  the  Dissenters,  wh 
Radical-. 

THE    POWERS    IN"     IHE    FAR    EAST. 

Mr.  Lancelot  F.  Lawton  insists  that  the  tin- 
rapidly  coming  when  Russia,  France,  Germany, 
'  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  will  have  to 
draw  together  in  order  to  protect  their  interests  in 
China.  The  American  policy  of  the  Open  Door  and 
equality  of  opportunity  is  sound  in  principle,  but  as 
long  as  America  persists  in  her  policy  of  supremacy 
she  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  to  secure  her 
ends.  China  merely  seeks  to  make  use  of  both 
America  and  Germany  for  her  own  ends,  and  since 
Japan  and  Russia  have  agreed  to  guarantee  the  status 
quo  in  Manchuria  no  third  Power  can  successfully 
interfere. 


I  III     DECLARATION   Ol     1  ONI 

Under  the  title  of"  Phi    Declaration  ol  London" 

Admiral    <      •      P     FitzGerald    writt  what 

foolish  article,  whit  h  consists  ol  two  pa  ,  that 

British  Government  oughi  not  to  have  proposed 
an  International  Prize  Court  al  the  Hague  l 
i'  n  m  1  rhi  Vdmiral  seems  to  prefer  that  English 
prizes  should  be  judged  in  the  Prize  Courts  ol  our 
enemies  rather  than  before  a  neutral  tribunal.  The 
other    point    is    that    we    should   refuse   to    ratify    the 

ii  up  .ii  ol   London  unless  all  the  sign 
the  Declaration  ol   London  will  accept  our  views  as 
to  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships  into  cruisi 
a  point  which  is  noi  dealt  with  in  the  Declaration  at 
all.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  carry    on   an    argument 
a iih  such  1  ontroversialists. 

THE    COPVRIGH1     BILL 

Mr.  ('■.  II.  Thiing  thinks  it  essential  lhal  the  new 
Copyright  Bill  should  be  passed  into  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  This  is  i\in-  to  the 
combined  operation  ol  the  two  forces  of  the  Inter- 
national position  and  the  Imperial.  I  nless  we  accept 
the  Berlin  Convention  of  1908  we  shall  be  left 
behind.  In  1910  the  British  Government  gave  the 
Colonies  permission  to  pass  what  copyright  law 
pleased.  Mr.  Thring  examines  the  Copyright  BUI 
clause  by  clause,  criticising  some  points,  but  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  we  ought  nol  to  go  back  on  the 
great  copyright  ideals  set.  before  the  civilised  nations 
ol  Europe, 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mrs  Woods  contributes  a  rather  remarkable  poem, 
of  almost  unprecedented  length  for  magazine  publica- 
tion, of  eighteen  pages,  entitled  "  Marlborough  Fair." 
Mr.  Sichel  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  the  qualities 
and  defects  of  Thackeray  as  historian.  There  is  an 
interesting  and  amusing  article  by  two  authors  on  the 
Englishman  in  Eighteenth  Century  French  comedy. 
Mr.  Roger  Fry  writes  on  Post  Impressionism,  and 
Mr.  Walter  l.ennard's  somewhat  mysterious  serial  in 
search  of  Egerta  comes  to  an  end. 


The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back. 
In   the    Twentieth    Century  Magazine   Mr.    Henry 
Fiank  objects  to  the  idea  of  the   Stranger  being  a 
representation  of  the  Christ : — 

To  me  it  is  pot  a  mystical  or  religious  play  ;  it  is  distinctly 
i.  assuming  to  reveal  the  innate  springs  of  character 
that  exist  ir.  each  human  being.  In  short,  it  is  a  powerful 
dramatisation  of  the  law  of  psychological  suggestion.  The 
Stranger  does  nothing  more  than  call  up  to  the  realisation  of 
each  person  the  secret  character  that  lies  within  himself,  bnl 
heretofore  unrevealed  and  unknown.  The  Stranger  is  none 
other  than  one's  other  self.  He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
actual  personage,  but  mi  externalisation,  for  ihe  sake 

of  dramatic  representation,  of  one's  own  inner  being.  He 
is  to  each  the  call  of  the  real  self,  the  call  of  the  better  char- 
acter, the  call  of  the  higher  consciousness,  lie  is  hut  the  u-mn 
of  one's  self  that  one  discerns  in  the  calmer,  happier  and  more 
hopeful  moments  ol  one's  career. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

"The  Triumph  of  Italy,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Bagot, 
strikes  a  welcome  note  of  hope  and  joy  amid  the 
moaning  dirge  or  shrill  despair  which  too  largely  fills 
the  pages  of  the  National.  Italy,  says  the  writer, 
who  has  lived  many  years  among  her  people, 
has  triumphed  over  tyranny,  foreign  domination, 
ignorance,  superstition,  priestcraft,  and  he  predicts 
other  conquests  before  her  centenary  comes  round. 
Even  Socialist  leaders  have  been  beneficial.  For 
Italian  Socialism,  unlike  English  Socialism,  the  writer 
asserts,  has  been  constructive,  not  destructive.  The 
Monarchy  is  ever  gaining  ground.  Conscription, 
though  unpopular,  has  compacted  the  national  unity. 
The  property  of  secular  charities  amounts  to  nearly 
eighty  millions  sterling.  But  public  opinion  is  still 
dormant. 

Mr.  Morton  Fullerton  reviews  international  policy 
since  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  formed,  in  the 
light  of  what  he  calls  "  the  diabolic  ingenuity "  of 
Germany,  and  uses  much  of  the  same  sort  of  ingenuity 
in  conjuring  up  grounds  for  alarm.  Germany  incited 
France  to  colonial  expansion  in  order  to  embroil 
her  with  England.  It  took  Fashoda  to  make  France 
and  England  see  they  were  but  playing  the  German 
game.  Germany  was  stunned  at  first  by  the  Entente 
Cordiak,  but  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  weaken 
the  Triple  Entente  by  the  Potsdam  interview. 
France  waits  for  England  to  "  awake "  to  the 
"diabolic"  designs  of  the  German  Mephistopheles. 
As  a  sign  of  anti-German  dementia  by  which  the 
writer  is  obsessed  may  be  cited  his  mention  of  a 
pocket  atlas,  published  in  1910  by  a  private  German 
firm,  in  which  "  the  North  Sea "  is  dubbed  "  the 
German  Sea."  The  poor  frenzied  alarmist  forgets 
that  English  children  were  taught  from  English 
atlases  so  long  as  fifty  years  ago  to  call  "  the  North 
Sea "  "  the  German  Ocean."  But  the  Bedlam  of 
suspicion  in  which  some  men  live  makes  anything 
possible. 

Mr.  Lovat-Fraser,  writing  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Myths  of  Mesopotamia,"  insists  that  "  no  one  has 
told  us  why  we  should  go  to  Mesopotamia  "  or  be 
mixed  up  in  the  Bagdad  Railway.  "  If  Germany  can 
find  the  money  herself,  why  does  she  want  to  drag 
us  in  ? "  Why  do  Germany  and  Turkey  want  the 
terminus  at  Koweit  and  not  Basra? 

The  prospects  of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  are 
variously  estimated.  The  Canadian  correspondent 
sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  ratified  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Maurice  Low  thinks  "  the  odds  are  against  the  agree- 
ment.'' The  Canadian  recalls  that  the  United  States 
has  only  invested  forty-six  millions  sterling  in  the 
Dominion  against  the  Mother  Country's  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  millions,  and  argues  that  Reciprocity 
by  Americanising  Canada  would  lower  Canadian  credit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  British  investor. 

Mr.    Low,    while    applauding    Taft's    arbitration 


policy,  expects  that  "  we  shall  have  a  treaty  that  will 
be  a  benevolent  intention  of  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  but  is  not  binding  on  the  Senate." 

The  Australian  Chronigue  says  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Federal  Ministry  by  the  Referendum  would  be 
a  blow  due  to  their  tactics  rather  than  their  policy. 

The  Indian  claims  that  India  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  Conference  other  than  by  the 
Secretary  for  India. 

"  Why  I  ceased  to  be  a  dramatic  critic  "  is  explained 
by  a  writer  by  saying  that  he  had  been  trying  to  look 
on  the  Drama  as  an  Art,  whereas  theatrical  managers 
have  convinced  him  it  is  a  business. 

Our  public  schools  are  defended  by  an  ex-assistant 
master  for  their  character-building,  though  he  admits 
"  not  infrequent  blundering,  a  native  abhorrence  of 
all  first  principles,  a  faltering  accent  in  the  delivery  of 
religious  truth,  and  much  wrongheaded  worship  of 
routine."  The  notorious  moral  defect  is,  he  insists, 
diminishing. 

Lady  Edward  Cecil  describes  her  visit  to  some 
English  homes  in  the  East  End  of  London,  which  has 
made  "  an  indelible  impression  "  on  her.  She  wisely 
advises  members  of  her  own  class  "  to  go  out  and 
discover  the  darker  aspect  of  crowded  city  life." 
There  is  nothing  sensational  in  what  she  was  per- 
mitted by  her  guide  to  see. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

The  May  number  opens  with  the  first  instalment 
of  a  paper,  in  French,  by  C.  Bouvier,  on  "  La 
Femme."  The  editor  can  scarcely  be  held  to 
advance  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage  by  denouncing 
measures  for  lengthening  the  period  of  education  in 
youth  and  shortening  the  hours  of  labour.  The 
Labour  allies  of  the  woman's  movement  will  not  be 
made  stauncher  allies  by  such  words  as  these  : — 
"  There  is  a  mass  of  recent  legislation  and  projected 
legislation,  carrying  with  it  the  implication  that  work 
in  itself  is  an  evil  thing,  from  which  the  young,  the 
helpless,  and  the  poor  should  be  protected,  but  which 
would  serve  as  a  convenient  punishment  for  the  rich 
and  ill-doing." 

Ida  Freund  protests  against  "  domestic  science  " 
being  regarded  as  an  alternative  for  feminine  educa- 
tion to  science  strictly  so  called.  "  Bahadur"  objects, 
in  the  name  of  "  the  Englishwoman  in  India,"  to  the 
substitution  by  Government  of  Indian  for  European 
doctors  in  outlying  stations.  Marjorie  Strachey.  urges 
the  modern  dramatist  to  "  leave  to  the  old-fashioned 
that  familiar  and  rather  tedious  little  love-affair  which 
for  so  many  years  has  been  asserted  to  be  woman's 
whole  existence."  She  suggests  as  fresher  themes 
woman's  struggle  for  livelihood  and  woman's  friend- 
ship with  women.  Mrs.  Macrosty  speculates  on  the 
numerical  growth  of  women  in  paid  employments,  and 
waits  for  the  Census  figures  of  this  year. 
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THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY    AND    AFTER. 
Mi.  J,   A,   R.  Mai  i  m.i  i  opens  the  May  number 
by  urging  that  the  sta  i     reached   in   our    Imperial 
evolution  presents  the   dilemma  of  closer  hup 
separation  into  independent  nations,     [f  sir  Joseph 
Ward's  si  heme  of  two  Chambers  in  a  Federal  Parlia- 
ment   be    nol    accepted,  he  would  suggest  a 
Chambei  composed  of,  say,  thirty-five  members  from 
the  United   Kingdom,  eight  from  Canada,  five  from 
Au.--tr.ilij.  foui  from  South  Africa,  two  from  New  /'<  a 
land,  and  one  from  Newfoundland,  to  be  appointed  by 
and  to  vary  with  the  several   Executives,  the  VOt<  5  ol 
each    nation   to   be   cast,   if  need    were,    by    a    single 
delegate  present,  and  to  be  restricted  to  the  direction 
of  foreign  and  colonial  policy. 

TO    EDUCATE    AND    ATTACH    THE    EURASIAN. 

Mr.  II.  P.  Skipton  describes  the  need  of  our 
looking  better  after  "  the  domiciled  community  in 
India,"  commonly,  if  unfortunately,  known  as  the 
Eurasian,  and  the  steps  taken  to  meet  the  need. 
Towards  the  ,£300,000  required  the  Pan-Anglican 
Thankoffering  has  granted  ,£20,000,  and  a  wealthy 
Nonconformist,  who  has  built  up  a  great  fortune 
in  Calcutta,  has  offered  ,£50,000.  Neglected,  the 
Eurasian  may  become,  instead  of  a  loyal  agent  in 
the  furtherance  of  British  religion  and  British  sway, 
a  dangerous  centre  of  disaffection  and  disintegration. 

A   SINISTER   SUGG1  SI  tON. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet  writes  on  the  "  vested 
interest''  which  leads  the  Poor  Law  Guardian  to 
oppose  the  proposals  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 
After  speaking  of  their  natural  pleasure  in  public 
service,  she  says : — 

But  to  these  legitimate  interests  we  must  add  certain  int< 
of  a  much  less  honourable  nature.  Expenditure  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  institutions  gives  manifold  opportunities  for 
doubtful  transactions  in  connection  with  contracts,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  Guardians  who  maintain  that  they  have  a  right  t'> 
derive  what  pecuniary  benefit  they  can  from  their  position,  in 
return  for  the  unpaid  services  rendered  by  them.  Poplai  is 
not  the  only  Union  in  London,  nor  London  the  only  town  in 
England,  where  "scandals"  have  been  cither  revealed  "i 
hushed  up.  Others,  again,  use  their  position  on  the  Reliel 
to   promote   their  private   interests    as   publicans, 

landlord-,  etc. 

ARE  GREAT  MEN  BRED  PROM  GREAT  MEN? 

An  interesting  but  not  entirely  convincing  study  in 
eminence  and  heredity,  based  on  an  examination  of 
the  antecedents  of  persons  who  appear  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wbetham.  lit  detail  the  Wesleys  are 
said  to  furnish  evidence  of  accumulating  ability.  The 
writers  find  that  high  administrative  talent  seems  to 
run  in  families — or  favouring  opportunities.  Their 
conclusion  is : — 

We  can  only  secure  a  constant  succession  of  the  various 
of  ability,  ana  we  can  only  make  certain  that  that  ability  should 
have  all  "the  favouring  circumstances  of  education,  position, 
and   family  connection,''  by  some  application  of  the  hereditary 
principle. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  however,  while  insisting  on 
the  duty  of  the  Lords  to  throw  out  the  \  cto  Bill  on 
the    ground    that  a  Second  Chamber    is    needed    to 


nt  property  as  the  Lower  Home   - 
mere  nun  oolly,  "  The  absurdity  of 

the    purely    hereditary   li  1      admitted,    and 

no  further  remark."     Il«:  advises  the  Peers  tq 

outline  their  own  scheme  of  reform  at  once. 

Mil. I  l.\l:\     PROJ1  CTS.  * 

Majoi   l'..mneriiian-1'liillips   pronounces   air-craft   to 

be  likely  to  become  excellent  auxiliaries,  but  owing 
to  the  air  being  on  an  averagi   onl)  negotiabli 

hundred  days  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
aerial  fleet  will  under  no  circumstances  ever  be  able 
entirely  to  relieve  cavalry  of  the  duty  of  rcconnais- 
Major-Gcneral  Knox  opposes  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
in  the  interest  of  universal  military  service. 
01  IIKR  ARTIC1  1  . 
Mr.  Bram  Stoker  dwells  on  Irving's  services  in 
utilising  the  electric  light  and  light  c4  many  colours 
in  the  setting  of  plays.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mills  presses  for 
Government  help,  which  has  since  been  promised, 
for  developing  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country, 
which  is  by  soil  and  climate  much  better  suited  than 
( .11  many  for  the  plant.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
urges  the  London  County  Council  to  follow  the 
example  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester  in  providing 
cheap  municipal  lodging-houses  or  hostels  for  decent 
women,  Mr.  Lathbury  argues  that  Canon  Beeching's 
proposals  of  rubric  reform  would  probably  lead 
numbers  of  Churchmen  to  demand  disestablishment 
in  preference  to  prayer-book  revision. 


The  Bookman. 

The  Bookman  for  April  is  a  Spring  Double  Number. 
It  is  an  admirably  printed,  beautifully  illustrated  lite- 
rary journal,  largely  taken  up  with  papers  and  illus- 
trations connected  with  the  centenary  of  Thackeray. 
Professor  George  Saintsbury  writes  the  essay 
on  "Thackeray,"  and  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  on 
"  Thackeray's  London."  The  portraits  of  Thackeray 
are  very  good,  and  facsimiles  of  his  autographs  and 
reproductions  of  characteristic  illustrations  make  the 
number  one  to  prize  anil  keep  by  all  lovers  of 
Thackeray.  The  Spring  Supplement  is  illustrated 
by  a  large  selection  of  photographs  and  pictures  from 
books  noticed.  The  illustrations  are  printed  in 
sepia,  and  among  them  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  "Flames  of  Hate"  and  "Winged  Thought," 
from  Stephen  Phillips'  "New  Inferno."  Mr.  Brock 
contributes  an  impression  of  Foga/zaro  and  Mr.  De 
Eiggis  contributes  to  the  memory  of  J.  M.  Synge. 


The  Holborn  Review. 
The  Holborn  Review  for  April  contains  a  frank 
survey  of  recent  New  Testament  literature  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Peake,  a  sketch  of  Lord  Morley,  elsewhere 
noticed,  a  survey  of  several  modern  poets.  Mr. 
Arthur  Wood,  writing  on  modern  psychical  thera- 
peutics, declares  the  Emmanuel  movement  to  be  a 
laudable;  and  worthy  attempt  to  associate  religion 
with  healing,  and  thus  show  to  the  world  to-day  that 
Christ's  works  of  healing  are  not  without  some 
permanent  message  to  the  a. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

The  May  number  does  not  contain  any  literary 
ordnance  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  but  has  a  wide  variety 
of  interest.  "  Granvelle "  pronounces  the  foreign 
policy  of  Pius  X.  as — 

just  the  sort  of  politics  which  one  would  have  wished  to 
eliminate  :  not  high  politics,  patiently  pursuing  by  negotiation, 
concession  and  compromise,  certain  results  which  it  considers 
indispensable  ;  but  the  politics  of  expediency,  a  disreputable 
policy,  such  as  hides  the  only  too  real  repulses  it  has  experienced 
by  sordid  manoeuvres  and  subtle  denials,  and  thinks  to  repair 
its  mistakes  by  quibbling  over  its  responsibility  for  them. 

TO    CEMENT    ANGLO-GERMAN    FRIENDSHIP. 

Professor  Breul,  with  a  view  to  more  permanent 
cultivation  of  friendly  Anglo-German  relations, 
suggests  a  British  Institute  in  Berlin  and  a  German 
Institute  in  London.  Young  Englishmen  and 
Germans  should  be  enabled  to  pass  at  least  six 
months  in  the  other  country  in  these  institutes.  It 
should  be  a  non-political  information  bureau,  similar 
to  the  American  Institute  in  Berlin  and  the  German 
House  in  New  York.  The  Professor  laments  that 
while  English  is  studied  in  Germany  with  ever 
greater  zeal,  German  is  utterly  neglected  in  our 
upper  middle-class  schools. 

IN    PRAISE    OF    FASHION 

Mrs.  Campbell  Dauncey  declares  that  "  the  best 
class  of  women  are  not  and  never  attempt  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  fashion.  Ideas  of  their  own  they  may 
have,  but  never  unfashionable  ones."  Were  fashion 
to  become  crystallised  we  should  all  suffer.  "All 
stagnation  is  a  form  of  death."  The  great  dress- 
makers are  better  originators  of  fashion  than  the  great 
ladies  used  to  be  : — 

The  intelligent  woman,  the  product  of  perfected  culture, 
vitality,  applied  science,  increased  wealth,  is  imbued,  above  all 
other  things,  with  the  spirit  of  her  day.  She  is  that  spirit,  in 
fact  she  produces  it,  and  that  spirit  is  progress,  whose  very 
breath  is  change ;  and  the  deep  note  of  progress  and  vital  force 
is  struck  in  this  shifting,  whirling  kaleidoscope  of  fashion  which 
no  one,  who  wishes  to  weigh  in  the  balance,  can  really  afford  to 
ignore. 

EDUCATING    TURKISH    WOMEN. 

E.  S.  Stevens  describes  the  efforts  that  the  new 
Turkey  is  making  for  the  education  of  her  women- 
kind.  The  Sultan  has  presented  a  palace  at  Kandilli 
for  the  first  women's  Lyce'e,  to  be  opened  this  spring. 
The  staff  is  being  trained  in  the  American  College 
and  elsewhere.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  and 
his  sister  have  been  the  most  indefatigable  workers 
in  the  cause  of  female  education  : — 

The  system  followed  will  be  practically  the  same  as  that 
existing  in  the  French  lycees  to-day.  There  will  be  periodical 
examinations,  the  highest  corresponding  to  the  Bachelier-es- 
Lettres  in  France.  All  elementary  lessons  will  be  given  in 
Turkish,  and  advanced  lessons,  too,  excepting  in  only  a  few 
subjects  such  as  Science,  lor  which  foreign  mistresses  will 
necessarily  be  employed.  The  staff  will  comprise  Turkish 
women  specially  trained  in  foreign  schools  at  Government 
expense,  and  highly  qualified  French,  English,  and  American 
women. 

A  Turkish  lady  of  very  high    rank   contributes  a 


paper  in  which  she  affirms  that  Islamism  allowed 
woman  to  attain  the  farthest  goal  she  could  aim  at, 
and  that  the  pursuit  of  science  is  the  duty  of  every 
Mohammedan  man  and  woman.  • 

IS    HARNACK    FOR    APOSTOLIC    SUCCESSION  ? 

Professor  Sanday  reviews  Harnack's  latest  paper 
on  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church  in  Hauck- 
Herzog's  Realencyklopadie,  and  declares  that  the 
upshot  of  Harnack's  contention  is  that  the  doctrine 
of  Apostolic  succession  represents  a  real  continuity 
expressed  in  the  real  and  symbolical  form  appropriate 
to  the  time. 

ANTONIO    FOGAZZARO. 

Dora  M.  Jones  contributes  an  interesting  study  of 
Antonio  Fogazzaro.  She  says,  "  he  found  God  in 
the  venerable  system  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  effort  to  reconcile  his  God-implanted  conception 
of  Liberty  with  the  Roman  conception  of  authority 
made  the  tragedy  of  his  life."  Yet  she  declares  few- 
careers  of  any  time  have  exhibited  such  perfect  unity 
of  work  and  life  as  Fogazzaro's.  The  last  word  of 
the  man  who  aspired  to  lead  a  religious  reform  in 
Italy  is  a  word  of  unconditional  submission. 

IS    MUSIC    INEVITABLY    DECADENT? 

Mr.  George  Lilley  says  that  though  composers  of 
programme  music  are  naturally  loath  to  admit  that 
such  music  is  not  comprehensible,  save  through  the 
medium  of  a  programme,  programme  music  must  be 
pronounced  a  decadent  tendency  because  it  has 
renounced  the  artistic  independence  which  dis- 
tinguished music  of  the  symphony  type.  But  he 
says  : — 

Is  all  music  of  this  kind  to  be  condemned  merely  on  this 
account?  Perhaps  not.  Decadence  in  art  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  coming  of  winter  in  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  or  as  the 
approach  of  old  age  in  the  life  of  man.  Even  decadent  art,  if 
it  be  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  composer's  own  per- 
sonality and  ideals,  is  preferable  to  academic  art. 

GERMANY    AND     ARMAMENTS. 

Dr.  Dillon  in  his  Chronique  of  Foreign  Affairs 
places  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  persistence  of 
the  present  breakneck  struggle  in  armaments  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Germany.  He  maintains  that 
Germany  has  spoken,  and  war  in  peace  time — that  is 
preparation  for  war — must  go  on  indefinitely. 
Germany  will  have  it  so,  and  whether  we  will  have  it 
or  not  we  must  foiiow  suit.  Germany  is  militarising 
Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  : — • 

What  motives  have  we  pacifist  Powers  strung  enough  to  induce 
her  to  give  up  that  alluring  perspective  '.'  That  is  the  question. 
The  only  motive  at  present  visible  is  a  deterrent :  Britain's 
superiority  on  the  water.  That  means  tresh  taxation  and  loans, 
and  the  stay  of  cultural  progress. 

The  real  secret  of  Germany's  attitude  is  as 
follows  : — 

She  feels  that  she  i,  growing  as  no  oilier  Stale  in  Europe  can 
grow,  and  that  from  time  to  time  she  will  also  absorb  and 
assimilate  part  of  what  are  still  toreign  political  bodies.  That  is 
her  honest  conviction, 
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THE   WORLDS   WORK. 
'I'm     M    .    nutnbei     opens    with    what    ia    rightly 
described  as  .1  bold  n  : 

Lei  Gen  >ns  in  plain  and   1  >pi  11  form- 

I  .■(  hei  -'':■  w  hat  ii  i-  tl  to  .ic  hievc 

The  in"-'   •  xi i  l.iim.   » ould 

would  only  put   them   foi  11    out   information,   and  ii  n 

possible  thai  ive  might  find  ourselves  abli 

than    1  lerman;    dreams   ol    m hen  troa  "i 

ambition. 

New  Guinea  is  described  a--  the  largest  island  in 
tin'  world,  with  ;t  great  future  before  it.  lis  must 
reliable  and  lucrative  industries  are  para-rubber  and 
cocoanuts,      \tit< mi;  the   nun  d,  copper, 

silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  iliamonds  anil  rubies.  The 
climate  on  the  coast  is  malarial,  but  the  table-lands 
enjoy  a  clear  and  exhilarating  atmosph 

A  machine  that  walks  to  its  work  is  described  by 
Janus  Armstrong.  It  is  a  novel  erecting-stagi  which 
enables  work  to  he  maintained  on  pier  construction 
in  the  roughest  weather. 

Mr.  Frank  Norton  tells  how  the  oxy-installation 
blowpipe  cuts  twelve-inch  armour-plates  as  a  knife 
cuts  butter. 

Clifford    Howard   supplies   a    severe    criticism    ol 
"  Money-changers     in     the     Temple,"    "  tin-     hi 
power  of  God  bartered  like  a  patent  medicine. 
he  speaks  of  the  business  of  faith-healing. 


POOR    BLACKWOOD! 

••  Musings  without  Method,"  in  the  May  Black- 
wood,  are  one  long  groan  over  the  lamentable 
condition  into  which  the  nation  has  fallen.  "Tin 
sole  talent  of  the  present  Government  is  a  talent  of 
destructiveness."  "The  House  of  Lords  torn  down, 
the  Throne  threatened,  the  Empire  dismembered,  the 
Church  disestablished,  the  law  flouted  if  the  in 
decline  to  do  the  work  of  artisans  these  an-  the 
promised  firstfruits  of  Radicalism."  But  it  is  not  the 
Radicals  alone  over  which  Blackwood  wrings  it>  aged 
hands  in  futile  despair.  "  What  we  most  bitterly 
deplore  is  England's  carelessness  and  inaction.  It 
seems  as  though  she  had  lost  the  strength  of  resist- 
ance." "  To-day  apathy  holds  all  classes  in  its  frozen 
grip.  .  .  Our  theatres,  with  a  lew  exceptions, 
national  disgrace.  .  .  Our  popular  magazines  neither 
instruct  nor  amuse.  .  .  it  is  their  end  and  aim  only 
to  be  trivial.''  An  interest  in  premature  news  and  a 
spectator's  interest  in  sport  are  the  only  amusements. 
Popular  indifference  has  spread  througli  politics  and 
through  literature  to  all  other  forms  of  human  at  tivny. 
"For  this,  as  for  many  other  evils,  the  democracy 
alone  is  to  blame."  This  has  destroyed  the  taste  of 
the  community.  This  has  caused  the  general  decline 
in  the  morals  of  government.  Much  as  />/.?< :■'■ 
admires  Mr.  Balfour's  loyalty  and  optimism,  it  cannot 
agree  with  his  declaration  that  there  has  been  ni 
terioration  in  Parliamentary  practice  and  management. 
And  so  on,  ochone  !  ochone  !  ochone 

In  the  rest  of  the  magazine  there  arc  two  beautiful 
R.  C.  Lehrnann  and  Alfred    Noj     .  which 


Mr    Andi        I 
"  1  h.    Mj  itery  ol   Edwin  I  'rood."     I  here  la  ■■ 
spirited  description  "i  thi 

army  ol  the  Frem  h  whit  b  is  ret  tutted  from  all  1 
11. in.  uis  undei  the  sun,  <  hi.  fly  1  lerman,  ■■ 

•  an  earthly  fori  taste  ol  "double  drill  and 

mi  !  .intern."  

T.P.'S. 
Tin    May  number  is  tin. r.    readable  than  quotable. 
flu    papers  are   mostly  tun   light  to  be  lifted — nun  h. 
1 .    I  ■   Abraham  uives  w  1    on  the 

•  if  Alpine  dangers.  Mr.  Rothay  Reynolds  describes 
the  Russian  ballet.     T.I',  him  ribes  the  sot  ial 

side  oi   Parliament,    tin-   dini  and  dim 

I. .mire  van  der  Veer  describes  'Varsity  life  in 
Germany  as  "  the  wasted  years  ol  young  manhood." 
Many  humorous  and  other  accounts  of  the  life  in  the 
University  Corps  an  >n  village  plays, 

Charles  M' l.\oy  looks  forward  to  a  da)  when 
village  shall- have  pro  ■.<  ffaceable 

II  in  the  shape  of  a  folk-play,  and 
shall  exchange  it-,  dramatic  wares  with  other  villages 
throughout  the  country.  X.  H.  Walker  discusses  the 
pect  of  women  appearing  in  trousers.  Wilfred 
Whitten  continues  his  romance  and  gossip  of  London's 
business  streets.  Frederick  Niven  calls  attention  to 
the  revival  of  the  mirror  in  recent  art.  The  illustra- 
tions with  Velasquez's  "  Venus  and  Cupid." 
Some  of  the  papers  claim  separate  notice. 


SCRIBNER. 
The  May  number   givi  oinence  to  a  small 

drama  entitled  "The  Little  Dream,"  by  John 
Galsworthy.  Perhaps  the  most  important  paper  is 
Mr.  Price  Collier's  description  of  one  or  two  of  the 
leading  native  princes  of  India.  These  native  rulers, 
from  progressive  men  with  an  English 
education  to  conservative  types  of  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  His  article  is  adorned,  among  •  other 
illustrations,  with  a  beautifully  coloured  picture  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  sunset.  Art  is  prominent  this  month. 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  describes  the  classic  spirit  in 
painting,  with  numerous  pictorial  illustrations,  as  the 
love  of  clearness  and  reasonableness  and  self-control, 
the  love  of  permanence  and  continuity.  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn  and  his  etchings  are  described  with  many 
illustrations  by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.  The  difference 
en  the  Speakership  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  made  clear  by 
ti.  B.  McLellan's  paper  on  leadership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Speaker  corresponds  to  the 
British  Leader  of  the  House. 


"  HlNDt  ISM  is  not  essentially  Pantheistic."  This  is 
the  conclusion  of  Rev.  Edwin  Greaves  (India), 
writing  in  the  April  number  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
"The  .-.inking  feature  of  Yedantism  has  been  its 
the  transcendency  of  God  to  the  ex- 
clusion ol  1  lis  immaneni 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

The  April  number  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  American 
readers.  The  Editor  finds  that  the  paramount  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  is  how  to  make  equitable 
distribution  of  the  combined  earnings  of  labour  and 
capital  without  rending  the  fabric  of  popular  govern- 
ment. He  urges  that  there  should  be  frank  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  Government  can  no  longer  be  fed 
by  those  who  have  little  and  are  constantly  getting 
less,  but  must  be  supported  by  those  who  have  much 
and  are  constantly  getting  more.  Proper  taxation  of 
income  and  of  houses  would  render  the  needed 
development  possible.  He  considers  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
has  been  worn  away.  The  real  antithesis  is  between 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Parties.  He  suggests  that 
the  Democrats  should  take  up  the  Progressive  role, 
and  that  in  Woodrow  Wilson  they  have  found  the 
needed  man. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Kellor  makes  a  sensible  plea  for 
a  domestic  immigration  policy,  for  the  better  protec- 
tion and  education  of  immigrants  that  have  been 
admitted  into  the  country. 

George  H.  Gilbert  rejoices  in  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  historical  criticism  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  It  has  saved  the  Bible  in  the  day  of 
science  ;  it  has  justified  the  Bible  to  science.  "  It  is 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant  orderings 
of  God  in  the  history  of  human  progress  that  the 
modern  scientific  interpretation  of  the  Bible  has  been 
contemporary  with  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  mis- 
sionary movement  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles." 

Other  articles  have  been  separately  noticed. 


unique  combination,  appears  to  result  in  a  personality.  Then 
we  learn  one  fact  more,  gain  one  more  impression,  and  the 
curve  has  to  be  drawn  afresh.  .  .  .  For  in  truth  a  human  soul 
does  not  periodically  add  to  itself  like  a  coral  reef  and  become, 
so  to  speak,  bigger  and  redder  and  solider.  It  becomes,  on 
the  contrary  and  if  it  has  grown  at  all,  more  and  more  vapoury, 
inconsistent,  inapprehensible,  incapable  of  being  pigeon-holed. 


THE    FORUM. 

The  first  article  bears  witness  to  the  dissatisfaction 
felt  by  Americans  with  their  once  adored  Constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Edward  L.  Andrews  asks,  Do  the  existing 
public  conditions  favour  a  second  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ?  and  answers  that  a  Convention  is  needed  to 
make  changes  which  will  avoid  the  tyranny  of  judge- 
made  law,  will  enable  the  people  to  adopt  modern 
and  needed  forms  of  taxation,  and  will  deal  with 
the  interests  that  are  inter-State  with  a  freedom  that 
the  present  Constitution  does  not  allow.  The 
amendatory  power  should  be  rendered  more  flexible. 
Upon  one  ground  alone,  the  method  of  electing 
Senators,  the  complement  of  Legislatures  required 
for  the  call  of  a  National  Convention  is  now  nearly 
attained. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Walsh  deals  with  the  problem  of  rabies, 
and  points  to  the  action  of  this  country  as  an  example. 
"  England,"  he  says,  "  has  succeeded  in  stamping  out 
the  disease  completely." 

In  some  notes  on  Vernon  Lee,  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  asks  : — 

How  is  it  possible  to  order  our  thoughts  about  anyone  who 
interests  us  ?  We  gather  together  an  army  of  facts,  of  impres- 
sions, and  go  through  them  with  a  sword.  And  we  try  to  find 
the   one    curve   that   p;^se^    through    them    all.    makes    them  * 


THE  (DUBLIN   REVIEW. 

The  Dublin  Review  is  scarcely  the  place  where  we 
look  to  find,  as  one  does  find  in  the  April  number, 
drawn  out  in  full  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  the  Citizen,  which  was  the  charter  of  the 
French  Revolution,  "  the  single  sheet  of  print," 
according  to  Lord  Acton,  which  "  outweighs  libraries 
and  is  stronger  than  all  the  armies  of  Napoleon." 
It  appears  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  who  quotes  it 
in  no  friendly  spirit,  but  to  denounce  it  as  "a  founda- 
tion of  quicksand,"  its  elemental  lie  "  the  nude  asser- 
tion of  equality."  Equality  he  finds  to  be  the  virus 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  makes  liberty  im- 
possible. 

Marquis  de  Chambrun  finds  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  France  extremely  unsatisfactory.  He 
says  that,  as  a  result  both  of  the  law  itself  and  of  the 
refusal  to  accept  it,  the  Church  as  such  cannot  now 
legally  possess  anything,  the  clergy  can  own  property 
only  as  individuals,  the  Bishops  are  responsible  to  no 
one.  Ecclesiastics  are  not  necessarily  good  men  of 
business.  A  new  treaty  between  France  and  the 
Holy  See  is  what  the  writer  desires. 

Mr.  H.  Grierson  contributes  a  charming  study  of 
fairies  from  Shakespeare  to  Mr.  Yeats. 

"From  Talk  to  Trouble  in  India"  is  the  title  of 
a  paper  in  which  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  "  who  is  essenti- 
ally a  man  of  the  lower  classes,  and  is  rightly  striving 
to  raise  the  position  of  his  fellows,  is  to  be  found  in 
alliance  with  those  who  are  most  hotly  opposed  to 
any  theory  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  almost 
equally  incongruous  that  the  high-caste  Hindu  party 
should  join  hands  for  political  purposes  with  men  of 
the  Labour  Party." 

Another  paper  on  Mr.  Churchill's  prison  policy 
congratulates  him  thereupon,  but  regrets  that  it  is 
only  limited  to  convicts. 

Mr.  Lathbury  discusses  the  political  situation,  and 
urges  the  Peers  to  throw  out  the  Parliament  Bill  on 
the  Second  Reading,  and  to  insist  on  the  Government 
stating  its  plan  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Second 
Chamber. 

"  A  great  outbreak  of  public  dancing  in  the 
Metropolis"  is  promised  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  April  as  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Coronation  year.  The  ballet  is  being 
revived.  English  people  do  not  themselves  dance, 
but  they  appreciate  the  famous  dancers  of  other  lands. 
The  writer  mentions  Adeline  Genee,  Phyllis  Bedells, 
Maud  Allan,  Anna  Pavlova,  "  the  queen  of  them  all," 
Mile.  Lydia  Kyasht,  Gabrielle  Ray.  Kitty  Mason,  and 
Sahary  Djeli. 
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THE  OCCULT    MAGAZINFS. 
The  April  Theosophist,  which  bi 
volume,   publish)  s   th    fii  .1    perl   ol    Mi      Efc 

.    lei  ture  <>n  "  Thi    1  ipi  mng  ol  the  Ni 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere.      The  mosl    interesting 
is  in  this  nutnbei    are   Mi   Syara  Sundai    l 

Reincarnation,"  in  which  he 
oncerning  vari  >ns  in  the 

I    \   ra  and  ( Iwalior,  who 
<  .1111.1'  hori    time  as  to  rei 

and  e\ erybody  fn  im  w hi im  they  had  been] 
They  al  ■    laid  their  hands  upon  moneys  which  in 
tin  i:  previous  incarnation  they  had  buried     Another 
remarkable  case    was  that  of  .1  murdered  man  who 
came  back   in  the  si  i]     ol  a  boj  and  !  com- 

it   in  the  criminal  1  tins)    his  murden  1  . 

.  1  ul.ir  pri ding  1  in  thi  casi  .  but,  the 

offi  nee  having  been  committed  against  the  pi  rson  in 
his  pri  viou    life,  no  c<  m;  ictii  m  ensued 

other  paper  describes  "A  Helper's   Experi- 
111   the   Underworld."    The  stoi  taken 

from  ill-    jottings  of  tin-  diary  ol   .1   membei  ol  the 
band   ■  '    invisible   helpers.     1  >ne  of   these   hi 

ds  his  time  hovering  above  the  sea  oil  the  look- 
out tor  ships  in  danger.     The  great  difficulty  sf  the 
invisible  ones  is  to  bring  themselves  into  material 
.   with    'iipse  whom   they   wish  to   help.      The 
is    ilevoted    to    a    Theosophical 
worthy,    Dr.    W.  Hiibb  n,   the  editor    ami 

lisher  of  the  Sphinx.  Helen  Veale,  writing  upon 
the  coming  federation  ol  nations,  maintains  tha'  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  peacefully,  is  it  ran 
only  follow  ami  not  precede  the  establishment  ol  a 
new  social  Order. 

Mr.  Max  Rittenberg  describes  in  T.  P's  Magazine 
some  interesting  experiments  which  he  tried  with 
Professor  Carl  Zeno,  of  Bond  Street.  He  does  not 
mention  Zeno's  name,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  with 
whom  he  is  dealing.  The  results  were  very  good. 
He  reproduced  the  idea,  but  not  the  exact  won 
the  sentences  written  in  the  office  of  1\  P.'s  Magazine, 
folded  and  enclosed  in  separate  sealed  envelopes. 
The  sentence,  '  I  want  to  go  to  Paris.  1!.  M.  Horn," 
was  rendered,  "  Miss  Born  wishes  to  go  to  Paris." 
The  other  sentence,  "Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  new 
book  reveals  himself  as  a  good  sound  Conservative 
Reginald  R.  Buckley,"  came  out,  "  A  criticism  on 
iw  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Buckley  who  con- 
siders him  a  Conservative.  A  criticism  that  is 
original  and  suspect  that  it  is  pure  audacity." 

The  Occult  Review  devotes  its  editorial  to  "  The 
Ghosts  ol  Animals"  and  Ilavelock  Ellis's  new  book 
on  "  Dreams.''  The  editor  extracts  from  Andrew 
Lang's  book  a  fearsome  story  of  how  tin  ghost  of  a 
murderer  who  had  killed  Ins  victim  by  a  dog  was 
compelled  to  haunt  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  the 
of  a  dog  that  spoke  with  human  voice  until  the 
bones  of  tin'  murdered  man  had  been  unearthed  and 
buried  with  Christian  rites.  Dr.  Maim-  tells  a  weird 
Btory   "i    a    Poltergeist    in    a    railwaj  >*    in 


iloil  ■  a]  pi  H   i"  I"    wi  II  atl 
ami  are  certainly  mosl  di  agreeabli      1  mena 

uarj      Mi    A.   E,  Waite 
wiiti  .  mi  "  Lamps  "i   <  dystici  in,"  and  Mi 

Redgrave  on  "  Medi<  ine  ami  Ma 
•  In   Modem   Astrology   for    May   there  is  an  inte- 
resting paper  on  "  Zodiai  al  Typi 

EUGENICS. 
In  Eugenia  for   April    .Mr.    M  Craekan- 

,    K.C.,  opens    with   a    brief   memoir  of  Sir 

I  inn  i-  Galton,  which  does  not  contain  much  nun 

than  what  has  already  appeared  in  tin-  papers.     Mr. 

1  Schuster  publishes  a  report  mi  the  methods  and 

results  of  thi  Galton  n  National  Eugenics. 

There  is  a  translated  paper   by  T.  F.  Kol 
1  >ii    "  i'hc    Influi  nee    ol    a    Tn  ipical    <  'lunate   upon 
ntaining  results  ol   researches 
carried  out    111  Java.      The  writer   maintains   that   the 
1  ause  of  paleness  in  hot  climates  is  not  due  to  ill- 
health   but   to    the    stiffening    and    thickening    of  the 
ius    layer  of  the  epidermis,  caused    by  beat, 
which  makes  the  body  perspire  and  at  the  same  time 
nts    the    moisture    from    evaporating.       Conse- 
quently the   epidermis  grows  opaque.     The  muscles 
become  more  elastic,  and  blood-vessels  ha. 

1  of  contraction.  Until  now  no  white  race  has 
been  able  to  survive  in  the  tropics  unless  race 
mixture  takes  place.  The  nervous  system  suffers 
in  the  tropics,  first  by  sleeplessness,  and  then  by 
increased  irritability  The  best  and  most  highly- 
gifted  intellectually  are  the  first  to  succumb.  If 
a  European  wishes  to  settle  permanently  in  a 
tropical  country,  he  must  discard  civilisation  and  live 
according  to  local  customs. 

Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  has  an  interesting  paper 
entitled  "  A  Study  in  Degeneracy,"  in  which  she 
maintains  that  over-educated,  restless  women  olteu 
produce  sturdy,  phlegmatic  children  who  are  only  fit 
for  ploughmen.  This,- she  asserts,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  mothei  provided  no  wherewithal  for  the 
1  mbryo  to  develop  itself  according  to  the  traditionary 
evolution  of  its  stock,  it  reverted,  in  consequence,  to 
some  ancestral  wielder  of  the  spade. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
has  a  valuable  paper  on  "Heredity  of  Feeble- 
Mindedness,"  showing  the  results  of  breeding  from 
lunatics,  criminals  and  alcoholics  in  the  Vineland 
institution. 

In  the  brief  notices  in  the  reviews  is  mention  of  an 
article,  by  1  >r.  baulks,  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  .Mental  Science  entitled  "The  Sterilisation 
of  the  Insane."  The  writer  of  this  article  states  that 
State  of  Indiana  is  the  only  place  in  which  the 
operation  of  vasectomy  can  be  legally  enforced.  The 
principal  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  has  performed 
the   operation,  and   in    two    hundred   and    thirty-six 

In     has    never    seen    any    bad     con 
although  he   has  had   splendid   opportunity  for  post- 
opera 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  Italian  reviews  for  April  are  naturally  profuse 
in  articles  dealing  with  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  their 
estimates  of  the  deceased  writer  being  largely 
coloured  by  their  own  particular  standpoint  Thus, 
the  Rassegna  Nazionale,  Catholic  and  Liberal  like 
Fogazzaro  himself,  is  the  most  uniformly  laudatory, 
and  prints  no  less  than  three  contributions  dealing 
with  \arious  pnases  of  the  n'  -elist's  work.  His 
friend,  Senator  Bazellotti,  sends  a  w^rm-hearted 
eulogium,  C.  C-vighane  analyses  his  philosophic 
conceptions,  and  points  out  his  adherence  t  the 
teachings  of  Rosrnini,  while  M*ria  Corniani  grows 
lyrical  in  praise  of  "  Leila."  In  the  Rassegna 
Contemporanea,  on  the  other  hand,  Romolo 
Murri,  annoyed  by  the  novelist's  submission  to 
the  Church,  describes  "  Leila "  as  "  the  worn- 
out  romance  of  expiring  Catholic  romanticism." 
He  asserts  that  it  was  only  by  an  "anachronistic 
equivocation "  that  Fogazzaro  was  accepted  as  a 
Modernist,  that  the  essential  beliefs  of  modernism 
were  wholly  foreign  to  him,  and  that  all  his  religious 
conceptions  were  derived  from  Manzoni  and  Ros- 
rnini. The  Jesuit  Civiltd  Cattolica  attacks  him  from 
the  opposite  standpoint.  It  finds  all  his  writings 
"  infected  with  error "  and  disfigured  by  an  unin- 
telligent tendency  to  conciliate  religion  with  Liberal 
politics,  and  Catholicism  with  modern  ideas  of 
religious  indifferentism.  The  minor  magazines  con- 
tent themselves  with  numerous  anecdotes  and  por- 
traits. All  testify  to  the  charm  of  his  personality  and 
the  integrity  of  his  private  life.  That  Italy  has  lost 
one  of  her  greatest  men  of  letters  and,  as  one  of  his 
critics  points  out,  the  only  really  popular  novelist  of 
the  day,  may  be  accepted  as  incontrovertible. 

In  the  Rassegna  NaHonak  (April  15th)  there  is  a 
well-informed  anonymous  article  dealing  with  the 
decay  of  Italian  influence  in  the  Near  East,  and  the 
religious  and  social  conditions  still  prevalent  in 
Turkey  under  the  rule  of  the  Young  Turks.  The 
author,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the  East, 
gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  life  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
He  asserts  that  the  liberty  and  equality  promised  by 
the  reformers  are  a  mere  delusion,  and  that  Christian 
servitude  under  the  new  regime  is  in  some  respects 
worse  than  before,  while  the  methods  of  government 
are  destructive  of  all  prosperity  and  security.  The 
article  is,  in  effect,  an  appeal  to  Italy,  once  so  power- 
ful round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  inter- 
vene on  behalf  the  crushed  Christian  populations  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  At  present,  he  asserts,  Italy 
does  far  less  than  France  for  the  support  of  her 
schools  and  religious  communities  in  the  Near  East, 
and  she  daily  loses  prestige  in  consequence. 

In  Ccenobium  Angelo  Crespi  analyses  with  much 
subtlety  the  spirit  of  secularism  growing  rampant 
among  us.  It  had  its  birth,  he  says,  in  France,  for 
the  French,  with  their  vanity  and  their  passion  for 
clearness  of  thought,  are  temperamentally  incapable 
oj     mysticism.       It    has    led    logically    to    education 


that  is  not  only  normally  secular  but  definitely  anti- 
religious — an  education  with  which  Italy,  following 
the  lead  of  France,  is  threatened  at  present.  He 
warns  his  countrymen  against  assuming  that  there 
is  no  half-wav  house  between  clerical  control  and 
rationalism,  points  with  admiration  to  England, 
where,  he  says,  the  necessity  of  religious  teaching  in 
all  schools  is  recognised  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population,  and  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  trained 
lay  teachers  of  religion  for  the  elementary  schools  of 
Italy.  Another  article  that  may  excite  interest  but 
little  sympathy  is  one  by  G.  Portigliotti,  trying  to 
prove  that  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  a  degenerate. 

The  Nnova  Antologia  devotes  much  space  to 
historical  and  descriptive  articles  bearing  upon  the 
"  Cinquantenario  "  celebrations.  Professor  Boni  writes 
lengthily  and  learnedly  on  the  methods  of  construc- 
tion of  the  old  Roman  walls;  the  article  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

The  Rivista  Internasionak  contains  an  excellent 
article — one  of  a  series — on  the  causes  and  the  growth 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  movement  in  England. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

The  general  tone  of  the  April  number  is  construc- 
tive rather  than  negative.  Papers  by  Leo  Tolstoy, 
Professor  Gardner,  and  Miss  Rowell  have  been 
separately  noticed.  The  criticism  that  is  more 
ingenious  than  convincing  is  not  Vithout  its  repre- 
sentatives. Professor  W.  P.  Smith  endeavours  to 
prove  that  Judas  Iscariot  is  no  personality,  but 
"  typifies  the  Jewish  people  in  its  rejection  of  the 
Jesus  cult." 

Mr.  M.  Pattison  Muir  suggests  that  in  theology  we 
should  use  the  scientific  method.  Theological 
theories  would  thus  be  simply  hypotheses  for  the 
explanation  of  religious  facts,  and  the  pursuit  of 
absolute  truth  would  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis  illustrates  the  modern  reversion 
to  Neo-Platonism  in  a  paper  headed  "  Beyond 
Morality,"  in  which  he  says  that  "  the  experience  of 
salvation  is  not  in  the  attainment  of  a  moral  perfec- 
tion :  it  is  in  the  conscious  sharing  of  the  All-Life." 

The  Dean  of  Clogher  compares  the  faculties  of 
water-finding  and  faith-healing,  both  of  which  he 
thinks  may  have  a  physical  cause.  Both  may  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  insulation 
of  electricity,  and  be  analogous  to  the  gifts  of  hypnot- 
ising or  the  gifts  of  mediums. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Johnston  Ross  reports  the  misgiving 
that  prevails  in  Christian  circles  on  the  absence  of 
the  stress  formerly  laid  upon  the  Cross  and  its  pride- 
destroying  power. 

Rev.  N.  S.  Talbot  pronounces  the  inner  kernel  of 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  inextricable  from  its 
miraculous  context. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Cobb  thinks  the  note  of  compulsion 
should  be  removed  from  the  Anglican  creeds.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  should  be  repealed  or  modified. 

There  are  other  articles,  all  provocative  of  thought, 
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THE  DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

The  Study  ofCharlr     Dickens,  the  first  instaln 
of  which  appears   in  Gia  ,  will 

exhaustively  with  the  subje<  i,  judging  by  tin 

ribution.     The  writer   pays  a   handsome  tribute 
the   talent  of    Dickens,  calling   attention  t'>  the 
inds  -I   pei  iple  in   .ill    ;  mds  who 
have  t'.il  and  laughed  over  his   hooks.       .v 
contribution  t>»   this  concerns    "The    Nethei 

lands     ami     the    Third     Peace    Congi 
great  questions    are    arbitration    ami    disarmament 
With    regard    to    the    latter,    a    French    politician    is 
d    as   saving    that    it   is    a    I'mi^  not    a 

preparation,  while   the  former  (arbitration)  i- 
with  at  gi  ngth.     What  the   Netherlands  and 

other   small   countries   can  do    is   to   im  In 
clauses  in  all  international  agreements,  a-  Holland 
has  done  in  her  agreements  with  Italy  and  Denmark  ; 
they  can  also  keep  it  to  the  front  by  talking  about  it 
and  advocating  it. 

Vra^n  tics  Tijdi  contains  a  long  article  on  the 
subjert  of  the  new  Kill  concerning  the  hours  of  labour 
for  journeymen  bakers. 

Elsevier  maintains  its  standard  of  exi  both 

with  respect  to  its  illustrations  and  its  text.  The 
frontispiece  is  ,m  excellent  representation  of  a  statue 
by  Paul  Trouhetskoy,  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  first 
article.  This  Russian  sculptor  attracted  public  atten- 
tion by  the  works  he  forwarded  to  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion in  1900,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  and 
since  then  he  has  increased  his  reputation.  His 
statue  of  Alexander  III.,  at  the  end  of  the  Nevsky 
Prospect,  is  a  monument  to  his  genius.  The  next 
article  treats  of  an  Exhibition  of  Mussulman  An 
which  will  lie  held  in  Munich,  and  was  originated  by 
the  discovery,  in  the   Royal  palace,  of  some  ai 

ian  carpets  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  family  for  two  centuries.  In  this  review, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  we  find  the  complement  of 
the  article  on  Avila  contained  in  Espafia  M&derna ; 
it  gives  a  view  of  the  town  and  the  entrance  gate. 

De  Tijdspiegel  also  contains  several  good  contri- 
butions, one  of  which  shows  how  the  ii 
by  Virgil  and  other  heathen  writers  have  entered  into 
the  thoughts  and  writings  of  the  early  Christian 
authors.  It  was  but  natural  that  many  of  the  early 
Christians  should  still  be  influenced  by  what  they 
had  read  ;  natural,  too,  that  they  should  peruse  the 
works  of  those  great  minds,  many  of  them  expressing 
ideas  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Christian 
religion.      11<    tells  us  how  Virgil   inlpn  early 

Christians,  and  indicates  references  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  Others, 
to  the  works  of  various  paean  authors. 


THE   SPANISH    REVIEWS. 
I-    III  dura  Si    I    Ciibillo  continues  his  1 
on  tin-  Smith  Afrii  in  I  nion,  and  another  contribu- 
tion is  about   the  Company    Laws  in    England.     A 
third  contribution   to  tins   review    is  calculated    t<> 
lurnish    material    for    reflection  :   it    is  on   t 
tion   question    in    spam.      Is  tbi 

taking  ear.-  of  the  cultun  Ol  Its  inhabitants?  The 
writer  is  ol  opinion  that  it  is  not,  and  that  thi  I 
abundant  evidence  m  sn].|„>ri  ol  tii.-  statement. 
root  of  progress  in  education  is  the  desire  to  learn; 
rtunately,  it  is  a  fact  (stated  in  sorrow,  not  in 
derision)  that  the  Spanish  people  do  not  wish  to 
learn.  They  do  not  see  any  need  lor  it.  Another 
interesting  article   is    that   in  which    Pi  idolfo 

Posada    continues  his  account  of  his  journey  along 
th.     Parana    River   into  Paraguay;   it    contains   1 
tacts    that    will    well    repay   perusal.      One    ol     1 

we    shall   hear  of  a    company   being   formed   to 
obtain    the  silver   and    mercury  which  is    washed    into 
one  of  the  rivers,  if  the  calculations  of  the   linn 
quantities  thereof  are  correctly  given  ! 

Nitestro  Tiempo  contains  a  kind  of  defence  of 
Joaquin  Costa  and  his  principles  by  I'roi 
Inamuiio,  who  was  a  friend  and  collaborator. 
Costa's  writings  do  not  appear  to  be  well  known 
even  in  Spain,  and  the  articles  which  have  been 
published  about  him  sin.  e   bis  death  are  1 

In  Ciudad  tie  Bids  we  have  further  instalments  of 
the  history  of  Mexican  Independei 

E spuria  Moderna  o|iens  with  an  account  of  the 
arrival  in  Spain  of  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of 
dee,  and  his  missionary  work  in  the  peninsula, 
unts,  but  the  one  usually  accepted 
is  that  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  Galicia,  and  preached 
111  the  chief  city,  which  is  the  one  now  known  as 
Lugo.  Tlie  primitive  Lugo  cathedral  was  founded 
by  St.  James,  and  was  probably  the  first  Catholic 
in  Western  Europe.  Afterwards,  the  Apostle 
is  said  to  have  passed  into  Castille  and  Arragon. 
Another  article  on  what  may  be  called  an  eccle- 
siastical subject  is  that  on  Avila  ;  this  is  a  town  about 
ty  miles  from  Madrid  by  rail,  and  is  of  ancient 
origin,  containing  a  ruined  cathedral  and  a  Moorish 
paiace.  There  are  some  fine  relics  in  both.  The 
I  niversity  of  Avila  was  founded  in  1482,  but  reduced 
to  the  status  of  a  college  111  1807. 

In  his  essays  "(in  Modern  America''  Sr.  Vicente 
Gay  dwells  on  the  emigration  question  aud  its  effect 
-pain.  Spain,  he  says,  has  only  about  twenty 
millions  of  people,  so  that  a  loss  of  half  a  million  is  a 
serious  matter.  Yet  emigration  exceeds  immigration, 
and  Spain  is  losing  its  wealth  ! 


In  the  first  April  number  of  the-  Revue  dei  Deux 
Mohdes  there  is  an  interesting  account,  by  M.  Gaston 
Ronet  Maury,  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  its  work. 


Tin  Ii  .1   Apiil  publishes  the 

fust  part  of  I  >r.  Hermann   Neumann's   report  on  the 
Treatment  ol  Diphtheria  with  or  without  serum, 
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Problems  i  in   the  Theatre   and  the   Music   Hall. 


Jeanne  D'Arc  "  at  the  Coliseum.     "Woman's  Suffrage"  at  the  Royalty. 


1SAW  two  plays  last  month.  They  were  in 
welcome  contrast  to  the  evil  horror  of  Salome 
dances  with  which  the  serpentine  dancer  still  con- 
tinues to  attract  a  multitude  not  revolted  by  the 
spectacle  of  John  the  Baptist  introduced  into  a  ballet 
in  order  to  heighten  the  voluptuous  thrill  of  licentious 
suggestion. 

The  first  was  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss's  presentation 
of  the  great  story  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  in  a  series  of 
tableaux  on  the  stage  of 
the  Coliseum.  The  other 
was  Mr.  Jerome's  pains- 
taking effort  to  aid  the 
imagination  of  the  public 
as  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  Concilia- 
tion Bill. 

Since  the  Crucifixion 
there  has  been  nothing 
so  terrible,  so  touching, 
and  so  tragic  as  the  burn- 
ing of  Jeanne  D'Arc. 
Between  Calvary  and  the 
funeral  pyre  at  Rouen 
there  is — leaving  out  all 
theological  questions — 
an  extraordinary,  and  for 
us  English  a  somewhat 
appalling,  parallel.  We 
play  the  part  of  Pilate, 
Bishop  Cauchon,  of  Beau- 
vais,  the  part  of  Caia- 
phas,  and  Jeanne  like 
Jesus  was  delivered  over 
to  destruction  by  traitors 
among  the  people  which 
she  sought  to  save. 

At  the  Coliseum  every 
effort  was  made  to  repre- 
sent the  story  of  Jeanne's 
life  and  death  with  the 
sympathy  and  reverence 
due  to  so  sublime  a 
theme.  It  jarred  some- 
what to  see  the  tragedy 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  packed  into  the  statutory 
half-hour's  traffic  of  the  music-hall  stage— a  turn 
between  the  marvellous  exploits  of  performing  seals 
and  the  patter  of  a  champion  comique. 

But  that  apart,  the  attempt  to  present  one  of  the 
greatest  stories  in  all  history  before  the  eyes  of  the 
masses  is  deserving  of  all  commendation.  Ellaline 
Terris  was  hardly  the  Jeanne  D'Arc  of  history  ;  she 
never  was  other  than  the  timid  little  shepherd  girl, 
listening  amazed  to  her  voices,  but  never  thrilled  and 
raised  above  her  mortal  self  by  the  divine  inrlatus 
which  inspired  the  real   Jeanne,     h  was  as  if  they 


Photograph  by\ 

Ellaline  Terriss 


had    staged    the  Passion  with    a   central   figure  who 
never  rose  above  the  level  of  a  village  carpenter. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  tableaux  the  two  pictur- 
esque scenes,  the  triumphal  entry  into  Orleans  and 
the  defeat  of  Jeanne,  when  she  was  taken  captive, 
was  too  hurried.  Neither  was  there  any  attempt  to 
represent  the  crowning  of  the  King  at  Rheims.  But 
nevertheless,  after  all  criticisms  have  been  made,  it 
is  a  good      ;ng  makina  entirely  for  righteousness  and 

the  purification  of  the  soul 
that  some  far  away  gleam 
of  the  life  and  passion  of 
the  adorable  divine  Maid 
of  Domremy  should  be 
flashed  across  the  foot- 
lights of  a  modern  music 
.  hall.  It  is  a  strange  place 
in  which  to  hear  the 
voices  of  saints  and 
angels,  but  if  Jeanne 
heard  them  in  the  dun- 
geon their  echoes  may 
reach  the  ear  in  the  Coli- 
seum. 

Mr.  Jerome's  play, 
"  The  Master  of  Mrs. 
Chilvers,"  is  a  very  diffe- 
rent matter,  and  yet,  in  a 
way,  it  raises  the  same 
question.  Both  Jeanne 
D'Arc  and  Mrs.  Chilvers 
have  to  face  the  problem 
of  deciding  which  was 
the  paramount  claim  of 
duty.  Both  decided  at 
first  rightly  in  favour  of 
public  as  against  private 
interests,  both  tempora- 
rily weakened  under  the 
stress  and  strain  of  their 
Gethsemane  ;  but  Jeanne 
rallied  triumphantly  and 
{Alexander  Corhett.  ascended  to  Heaven  in 
as  Joan  of  Arc.  glorified  beatitude,  while 

Mrs.  Chilvers  at  the  end 
seemed  to  abandon  the  cause  which  she  set  out  to 
serve. 

The  story  is  simple  and  clear.  Supposing  it  should 
be  suddenly  discovered  that  by  some  legal  subtlety 
women  were  eligible  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  ought 
a  woman  to  stand  against  her  own  husband  in  obe- 
dience to  the  demands  of  her  own  party  ?  Mrs. 
Chilvers  recoiled  at  first  from  answering  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  But  she  had  given  her  word  to 
fight  the  first  bye-election,  and  the  fact  that  the"  seat 
vacated  happened  to  be  that  hrld  by  her  husband, 
who  was  President  of  the  Man's  League  for  Woman's 
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Suffrage,  and  to  whom  shi  had  been  a  devoted  and 
childless  wife  i"i  •  ight  y<  Jo  the 

husband  and  wife  stand  ngainsl  each  other,  each 
wooing  the  suffra  i  I  Poplar,  and  Mrs.  Chilvers 

wins.  I  lie  inevitable  firiction  arises  1"  tween  husband 
and  wife.     The  husb  candidate  attempts  most 

illogically  to  dictate  tin  course  which  his  wife,  his 
opponent,  should  take-  on  a  public  question.  The  wife, 
with  great  straining  of  the  heart  strings  due  to 

i  onstant  dependence  upon  her  husband,  assi  ih 
her  right  i"  acl  independently.     The  man,  acting  With 
the  usual  insufferable  insoli  nee  of  the  male,  <f  - 
he  has  no  longer  a  wife  or  a  home,  he  is  only  the 

'  keeper  of  a  political  opponent  The  cad  !  Finally, 
after  Mrs.  (lulvcrs  lias  won  the  election,  despite  her 
husband  doing  his  utmost  to  inflame  sex  prejudice 
against  his  uiie, she  discovers,  with  the  timely  ■<< 
doctor,  that  after  eight  years  she  is  in  an  interesting 
condition.  Thereupon  tin  husband  and  wife  rush 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  Mrs.  ( 'hilvers's  parli 
tary  ambitions  and  all  her  lieroiral  aspirations  to 
serve  humanity  go  up  like  the  flames  of  Jeanne's 
funeral  pyre,  but  they  do  not  carry  a  saint  to 
1  haven. 

Mr.  Jerome  holds  the  balance  between  the  si 
evenly,  but  he  suggests  throughout  two  fallacies : 
first  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  husband  and  wife  to 
have  strong  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  try  each 
to  give  effect  to  their  own  convictions.  Every  one 
recognises  this  is  right  and  proper  in  the  sphere  of 
the  home.  We  have  all  got  to  beat  our  music  out 
on  the  anvil  of  constant  conflict  ;  and  the  conflicts 
which  constantly  arise  about  questions  domestic  and 

^personal  are  far  more  difficult  to  settle  than  the 
comparatively  trivial  differences  as  to  voting  on  this 
side   or    that    of  a   political    question.       'lake,    for 


.1   di  i  pel  and 
than    .up,  in    Mr.    Jerome's    play,   whi 

M  i     Chilvei    should  "<  should  not  have  a   sep 
bedroom,  with  .  her  own  door,  or  whether, 

cess  were  graciousl)  permitted,  thi  tyof 

tage  should  or  should  not  be  left  open.      I 
matters  husbands  and  wives  have  t"  settle  between 
themselves,  with  a  thousandfold  more  heart  bnaking 

and  1 un iking  nsk  than  all   the  political  contro- 

that  ever  convulsed  Last  Poplar. 
Mr.  Jerome's  othei  fallai  ■■  is  the  suggestion  that  a 
married  woman   is  by  nature  disqualified  from  dis- 
ing  public   duties  for  si\  munths   in  every  year, 
r  such  nonsense  in  the  world  ?   Women 
— even  political  women — do  not  bring    forth  every 
year  il   them,  like   Mrs.  Chilvers,  take  .ight 

pause  before  producing  even  a  sing].-  infant. 
The  chances  of  a  male  politician  being  laid  up  for 
months  in  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  by  influenza, 
appendicitis,  and  throat  trouble  are  quite  as  great  as 
the  chances  of  any  conceivable  woman  Member  of 
Parliament  being  laid  up  by  her  accoui  bement 
Mr.  Balfour,  for  instance,  is  laid  up  with  influenza 
much  more  frequently  than,  let  us  say,  either  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  or  Lady  Constance  Lytton  would  be  laid 
up  in  childbed  if  they  were  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to-morrow.  As  to  the  antagonism  between  mother- 
In  mil  and  public  work,  the  answer  to  this  delusion  is 
of  four  names — Queen  Victoria,  Mrs. 
bine  Butler,  Mrs.  General  Booth,  and  Mrs. 
Pankhurst 

All  of  these  women,  the  foremost  of  our  time, 
found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  motherhood — and 
very  frequent  motherhood  in  some  cases — with  the 
regular  discharge  of  far  more  arduous  public  duties 
than  those  undertaken  by  the  ordinary  M.I'. 


PlujogratA      ;  :■■  .G.P. 

The  New  University  College  at  Bangor,  to  be  opened  by  the  King  on  July  14th. 
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LANGUAGES    AND    LETTER-WRITING. 


AT  the  last  committee  meeting  of  the  Exchange 
of  Homes  Miss  Batchelor  reported  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  applications  for  exchange, 
but  these  in  no  measure  meet  the  demands  from 
France  and  Germany.  She  will  therefore  heartily 
welcome  inquiries  from  British  parents,  which,  to 
save  time,  should  be  addressed  directly  to  her  at 
Grassendale,  Southborne-on-Sea,  Hants,  instead  of  to 
the  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  her  to 
find  an  pair  engagements,  and  being  a  busy  worker 
she  cannot  often  spare  the  time  even  to  answer  such 
requests,  which  are  quite  outside  her  province. 

That  the  exchange  of  homes  provides  a  practical 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
arrange  an  efficient  and  economical  visit  to  France 
or  Germany  many  letters  from  parents  conclusively 
show.     One,  for  instance,  writes  : — 

London,  October  4th,  1910. 
Cyril  had  a  most  health-giving  holiday.  They  did  not  quite 
live  in  the  Rhine,  but  got  out  at  odd  times  to  have  a  sun-bath 
and  take  a  boat  to  visit  various  ruins  ;  then  they  went  picnicing 
in  the  woods,  and  gathered  heaps  of  blackberries.  Cyril  spoke 
German  fluently  on  his  return,  and  0111  guest  proved  a  most 
delightful  boy. 

Another  from  Cambridge,  October  2nd,  1910, 
says  : — 

The  exchange  was  very  successful.  This  was  my  first  trial, 
and  I  am  very  satisfied  with  it.  My  little  boy  had  a  most 
enjoyable  holiday  and  change,  and  alse  learnt  to  speak  French 
much  better  than  before.  Of  course,  I  am  a  novice  at  this 
system  of  exchange,  this  being  my  first  trial,  but  I  believe  the 
principle  is  very  good.  Not  only  does  it  give  a  good  chance  of 
learning  the  language  practically  and  more  quickly  than  at 
home,  but  it  gives  the  boys  the  advantage  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  to  an  intelligent  boy 
the  politics  and  national  movements  of  other  countries  than  his 
own.     I  hope  to  try  it  again  next  year. 

Or  this  from  Durham,  October  1st,  1910  : — 
I  I  can  say  that  we  look  back  with  pleasure  and  much  satis- 
faction to  the  visit  of  our  French  boy,  and  from  our  point  of 
view  the  exchange  was  highly  satisfactory.  My  daughter,  who 
went  to  the'  French  family,  was  quite  happy  and  much  pleased 
with  her  experiences.  She  was  well  cared  for  and  very  kindly 
treated  by  all  those  she  met. 

One  father  writes  that  he  "  would  not  exchange 
a  girl  without  knowing  a  great  deal  about  the  people 
she  is  to  stay  with."  Nor  would  we.  Every  care  is 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  exchange  should  be  advan- 
tageous from  every  point  of  view.  . 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint  was 
received  from  a  Scottish  lad,  who  considered  the 
German  family  to  which  he  went  was  far  below  his 
own  in  wealth,  social  position,  and  refinement. 
However,  he  says  he  had  a  most  enjoyable  holiday 
and  made  good  progress  in  his  studies,  so  perhaps 
the  lower  social  position  was  not  such  a  great  draw- 
back after  all. 

ESPERANTO. 

The  Germana  Esperantisto  reports  that  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Brunswick  has  lately  summoned  a  meeting 
of  Ministers,  the  Mayor,  heads  of  the  Chamber  of 


Commerce,  and  representatives  of  education  and 
industry  to  the  number  of  forty,  in  order  that  they 
might  hold  a  discussion  upon  the  value  of  Esperanto. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  with  their  retinue  were  present. 

The  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship 
opened  the  sitting,  and  thanked  the  Duke  for  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  about  this  great  movement. 

Dr.  Kliemke,  of  Berlin,  spoke  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  upon  Esperanto,  its  structure  and  practical 
value,  and  a  discussion  followed. 

One  of  the  educationalists  present  objected  to 
Esperanto  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unpatriotic 
movement  and  would  prevent  the  spread  of  German. 
To  this  the  Duke  himself  replied,  stating  that  the 
English,  French  and  Spanish  languages  were  rivals 
to  the  German,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
latter  could  win,  as  it  was  difficult  of  acquisition  for 
foreigners. 

Herr  Reinking  also  pointed  out  that  Esperanto 
was  a  patriotic  movement,  for  it  prevented  the 
debasement  of  the  national  language,  and  he  instanced 
the  peculiarities  of  "  pidgin  English,"  contending 
that  such  a  travesty  of  a  national  language  was  not  to 
be  aimed  at. 

The  evening  concluded  with  recitations,  etc.,  to 
show  that  the  language  was  well-sounding. 

The  Fourth  British  Esperanto  Congress  will  take 
place  this  year  at  Southport,  June  3rd  and  5th 
(Whitsuntide),  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  as  successful 
as  that  at  Cheltenham  last  year.  The  reception  is 
arranged  for  Friday  evening  ;  on  Saturday  there  will 
be  big  open-air  gatherings,  special  services,  and  a 
sacred  concert  on  Sunday.  The  business  meetings 
take  place  on  Monday,  and  there  is  an  excursion  to 
Windermere  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  lddon,  38,  London- 
street,  Southport,  is  one  of  the  organising  secretaries, 
and  will  gladly  answer  inquiries. 

The  play  to  be  performed  at  Antwerp  in  August  is 
"  Kaatje  "  (Paul  Spaak,  Brussels).  It  has  been  per- 
formed a  hundred  times,  and  the  well-known  Belgian 
poet,  Emile  Verhaeren,  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the 
Belgian  masterpieces.  The  plot  is  quite  simple.  A 
young  painter,  journeying  to  Rome,  becomes  dera- 
tionalised,  and  only  after  suffering  recovers  his  senses 
and  brings  happiness  back  to  his  home  folks.  The 
charm  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  the  surroundings  and 
the  personality  of  Kaatje  herself.  The  play  has  been 
translated  into  Esperanto  by  Dr.  W '.  Van  der  Beist, 
and  can  be  procured  from  the  British  Esperanto 
Association,  price  2s.  2d. 

Esperanto  literature  is  growing  apace.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  folk  with  narrow  pockets  to  possess 
themselves  of  all  that  is  published.  Trine's  "  In 
Harmony  with  Eternity  "  and  "  The  Late  Delsuno  " 
of  Zaliger  van  Zon  are  among  the  latest  translations. 
Amongst  the  original  works  is  "  Sherlock  Holmes  in 
Spain." 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 

Agriculture.  Land  : 

.ml  the  Land,  "  Quarter!) 
Rev,"  April. 
Aliens   Act,    by    A     1      Zimmern,   "Economic    Rev,' 

Lpril. 
Armies : 

1 1).    British  Army  and  Modern   Conceptions  of  War, 

"  Edii  Ipril. 

rhi  Problem  set  In  Lord   Haldane,  by  Sir 

W.  G.  Knox,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  M.i>. 

Polii  j    ol    i  ngland,    b)    A.   de    I arl< , 
"Questions  Diplomatiques,"  April  16. 

ipulsory  Service  ;   Lord   Roberts  v.  Lord   Haldane, 
"  1  luari  iK  Rev,"  April. 
The  One  Year's  Servii  e  in  Germany,  by  Prof,  R&ttiger, 
'•  Preussisi  he  Jahrbiicher,"  April. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation  : 
The  Flight  of  Birds,  Aerial  Navigation  and  the  Future, 

liv  Otto  Wiener,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  April. 
The  Future  of  Aviation,  by  Capt.  K.  Caslant,  "  Grande 

Rev,"  April  10. 
Aircraft   in   Co-operation  with   Cavalry,  1>>    Major   11. 

Bannerman- Phillips,  "  Nineteenth  Cent.    May. 
Aeroplanes  and  the   Empire,  by  II.  Harper.  "  Empire 
Mag,"  Max. 
Catholic  Church  : 

Foreign   Policy  of  the  Holy  See,  by  Granvelle, 
"  Contemp.  Rev,"  May. 
Germany  and  the  Vatican,  see  under  Germany. 
Children  : 
The    Protection  of  the   Working   Child,   by    Dr.    R. 

Laut'er.  "  Nouvelle  Rev."  April  15. 
The    Protection    of   Infant    Industry   in   the    United 
States,  b\   II.  A.  Austin,  "  Forum,"  April. 
Crime,   Prisons  : 

Mr.  Churchill's  Prison  Policy,  "  Dublin   Rev,"  April. 

Education  : 

The  Need  of  a  National   Scheme,  by   C.  S.   Frethey, 

"  socialist  Rev,''  May. 
The   Spirit  of  the   Holmes  Circular,  by   F.  W.  G 
stone,  "Socialist  Rev,"  May. 
Emigration,   Immigration  : 
The  Aliens'  Act,  see  Aliens. 

■  led  a  Domestic  Immigration  Policy  in  the  United 
Stati  -.  i>;>    Frances  A.  Kellor,  "  North  Amer.  Rev," 
April. 
Finance  : 

Empire  Trade  Relations,  by  Ben.  H.  Morgan.  "  United 
Empire,"  April. 
Labour  Problems  : 
The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Trade  Unions,  by  Ernest 

Barker,  "  Economic  Rev,"  April. 
syndicalism    in    France,    by   Dr.   Max   Nordau,   "La 

Revue."  April. 
Coal    Dust  and    Colliery   Explosions,  by  A.  l  '.reemvell 
and  J.  V.  Elsden,  "  Quarterly  Rev,"  April. 
Marriage  Laws  : 

The  Scots  Law  of  Marriage,  by  W,  Lowson,  "  English- 
woman." May. 
The   Decree.  "  Ne  Temere,"  by   Mgr.   M.  J.  Bidwell, 
••  Dublin  Rev."  April. 


Navies  : 

1  ii.  r  the  \  i\ \.  by  H.   Rui         "  Empire 

Mag,"  May. 
1  bi     Na\ .ii    and    Military    Prob  1 

Haldane,  by  Sii   W.  <■.  Knox,  " Nineteenth  Cent, 

Mas. 

Naval  Polii  j  "t  1  ngl  u  d   b     I  d 
lions  1  liplomatiques,"  April  1;. 
Dreadnoughti     or     Not?     bj     Admiral     Rosendahl, 

••  Dents,  he  Rev,"  April. 
'Mi,    1  nited  States  Navy  and  Its  Need, b)  Reai  \dm. 
S.  B.  I"'  ' .  "  North  Ainer.  R<  v.    April. 
Parliamentary 

Situation,  by   D.  C.  Lathbury,  "  Dublin 
Rev,"  April. 
The  Duty  of  the  Lords,  by  Prot  E.  C.  I  lark,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent."  May. 
Ill,     ll,,u,,     of    Lords   and  After,  by   Lord  Willougliby 
de  Broke,  "  National  Ri  v,"  May. 

The  House  of  Lords  smce  Bagehot's  Days,  by  A.  Grant, 
mtemp.  Rev,"  May. 

The   Referendum    m   Operation    in    Switzerland,   the 
United  States  and  Australia, "  Quarterly  Rev,"  April. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law  : 

l'oor   Law   Reform,  by  C.  E.  Smith,  " Socialist   Rev." 

May. 
A  Vested  Interest,  In  Mi-.  B.  Bosanquet,"  Nineteenth 
Cent."  May. 
Population  Questions  : 

Suicide    in    the    I'nited   States,   by    L.    Quessel, 
"Sozia  be  Monatshefte,"  April  6. 

Race  Problems  : 
The   Yellow   Danger.  In    M.  von   Brandt,  "  Deutsche 

Rev,"  April. 
The  Conflict  of  Colour,  "Edinburgh  Rev,"  April. 
Race   and   Colour    Prejudice,   by    Hilda   M.  Howsin, 
"  Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 
Savings  Banks,  etc.  : 

Co-operative  Credit  Societies  and  the  Land,  "  Quarterly 
Rev,"  April. 
Social  Conditions,  Social  Science  : 

The   Social  Conditions  of  the    English    and   German 
Working    Classes,   by   B.  Weingarl/,  "  Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  April  6. 
Economic    Science    and    Social   Evolution,    by  A.   E. 

Hart,  "  Economic  Rev,'  April. 

riptive  Sociology,  "  Edinburgh  Rev."  April. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

Why    I    ceased    to    be    a    Dramatic    Critic,   by    X. 

••  National  Rev.     May  . 
Women  and  the  Modern  Drama,  by  Maijone  Strachey, 

•■  Englishwoman,"  May. 
The   Disintegration  of  the    Theatre,  by  M.  J.  Moses, 

"  Forum,"  April. 
Women  : 

Women,  bv  C.  Bouvier.  "  Englishwoman,"  May. 

The    Case'  for    Woman's    Suffrage,    by    Lord    Ebury, 

"  National  Rev."  May, 
The  Numerical   Growth  of  Women   in   Paid    Employ- 
ment, bv  Mrs.  Macrosty.  "Englishwoman,"  May. 
Hostels   for   Women,    by   Duchess    of    Marlborough, 

'•  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 
The    Women    of  Young   Turkey,    by    E.    S.  Stevens, 

"Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 
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COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 
Colonies,  Empire,  etc.  : 

Why   Halt  Ye?   by  J.  A.   R.   Marriott,  "Nineteenth 

Cent,"  May. 
Britain  and  Her  Offspring,  by  A.  Carnegie,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  May. 
Peace  Movement,  etc.  : 

The    Dawn   of    the    World's    Peace,    bv    American, 

"  World's  Work,"  May. 
The  Advance  of  PeaceJ  bv  S.  H.  Swinny,  "  Positivist 

Rev,"  May. 
The  Clause  of  the  Most-Favoured  Nation,  by  E.  Lehr, 

"  Bibliotheque  Universelle,"  April. 
The  Declaration  of  London  : 

FitzGcrald,  Adm.  C.  C.  P..  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 
May. 

Unsigned  Article  on,  "  Qrly  Rev,"  April. 
Telegraphy  and  the  Law  of  Naval  Warfare,  by  Dr.  R. 

Hennig,  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  April. 
Asia  (see  also  India,  Manchuria,  Persia,  etc.)  : 

Railways   in   the  Middle  East,  by   H.   F.    B.  Lynch, 

"  Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 
Other   Railway   Schemes,   see  Turkey,   Persia,   Man- 
churia. 
Race  Questions,  see  Race. 
Austria-Hungary  : 

Germany    and    Austria,    1871-1911,    by    H.    Oncken, 

"  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  April. 
Belgium  : 

Socialist  Action,  by  E.  Vandervelde,  "  Grande   Rev," 

April  25th. 
Canada  : 

Canadian  Nationalism  and  British  Imperialism,  by  J. 

Bardoux,  "Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  April  I. 
Canada's    Relations    to    England  and  to  the   United 

States,    by    P.    Walther,   "  Deutsche    Rundschau," 

April. 
Canada  and  American  Reciprocity  : 

Porritt,  E.,  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev."  April. 

Price,  L.  L.,  on,  "  Econ.  Rev,"  April. 

Unsigned  Article  on,  "  Qrly.  Rev,"  April. 

France  : 

The     New    Electoral    Law,   by  P.    G-    La    Chesnais, 

"  Grande  Rev,"  April  10. 
The  Bank  of  France,  by  R.  G.  Levy.  "  Rev.  des  Deux 

Mondes,"  April  1. 
Church  and  State,  by  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  "  Dublin 

Rev,"  April. 
Separation,  by  J.  de  Narfon,  "  Grande  Rev,"  April  10 

and  25. 
When     England     awakes,     by     W.      M.      Fullerton, 

"  National  Rev,"  May. 
Germany  : 

Germany    and    Austria,    1871-1911,    by    H.    Oncken, 

"  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  April. 
A  British  Institute  in  Berlin  and  a  German  Institute  in 

London,  by  Prof.  Breul,  "  Contemp.  Rev."  May. 
Germany  and  the  Vatican,  by  E.  Le'monon,  "  Rev.  des 

Francais,"  April  25. 
Agrarian  Socialism,  by  Dr.  M.  Maurenbrecher,  "Sozial- 

istische  Monatshefte,"  April  6. 

Greece  : 

Language  and  Politics,  by  J.  Psichari,  "  Grande  Rev," 
April  10. 
India  : 

British  Rule  in  India,  by  Sir  A.  H.  L.  Fraser,  "  Cham- 
bers's Jrnal,"  May. 


The  Political  Problem  in  British  India  and  in  French 

Indo-China,  by  P.  Khorat,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes," 

April  15. 
From  Talk  to  Trouble  in  India,  "  Dublin  Rev."  April. 
Education  of  the  Domiciled  Community,  by  H.  P.  K. 

Skipton,  "Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 
Indo-China  : 

The  Political  Problem  in  British  India  and  in  French 

Indo-China,    by    Pierre    Khorat,   "Rev.   des    Deux 

Mondes,"  April  15. 
Italy  : 

The  Triumph  of  Italy,  by  R.  Bagot,  "  National  Rev," 

May.  • 

Manchuria  and  the  Railways  : 

The  Question  of  Manchuria,  by  L.  Aubert,  "  Rev.  de 

Paris,"  April  15. 
The    Powers    and   the    Far    East,  by   L.   F.  Lawton, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 
Mexico  : 

Underlying  Causes  of  the  Insurrection,  by  J.  Creelman, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  April. 
Persia  : 

The   Russian  Trans-Persian   Railway,   by   M.  Sauvd, 

"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  April  16. 
Portugal  : 

Church  and  State,  by  Silva  Doria,  "  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Rev,"  May.' 
Russia  : 

The  Stolypin'Crisis  : 

Long,  R.  C,  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 

Rennet,  F.,  on,  "  National  Rev,"  May. 

Unsigned  Article  on,  "  Correspondant,"  April  10. 
Is   Russia  a   Constitutional  State  ?  by  A.  B.,  "  Nord 

und  Siid,"  April. 
The  Legal  Position   of  British  Investors  in  Russia,  by 

Baron  A.  Heyking,  "  Financial  Rev.  of  Revs,"  May. 
Turkey  : 

The     Reorganisation    of   the   Turkish   Army,    by    L. 

Lamouche,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  April  16. 
The  New  Turkish  Army  and  the  Balance  of  Power  in 

Europe,  by  A.  Cheradame,  "  Qrly.  Rev,"  April. 
France    and  Turkey  ;     Politics    and    Finance,   by  A. 

Cheradame.  "  Correspondant,"  April  10. 
Myths  of  Mesopotamia,  by  Lovat  Fraser,   "  National 

Rev,"  May. 
The  Bagdad  Railway,  etc.  : 

Berard,  Victor,  on,"  Rev.  de  Paris."  April  1  and  15. 

Lynch,  H.  F.  B.,  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 
United  States  : 

A    National     Constitutional    Convention,    by    E.    L. 

Andrews,  "  Forum,"  April. 
The   Problem,  the   Solution,  and  the  Man,  by  George 

Harvey,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  April. 
Nullifying  the  Law  by  Judicial  Interpretation,  by  H.  S. 

Smalley,  "  Atlantic  Mthly,"  April. 
The   Reciprocity  Agreement  with   Canada,  see  under 

Canada. 
The  Tariff  Board,  by  J.  Boyle,  "  Forum,"  April. 


What  to  do  in  a  railway  accident  is  discussed  in 
the  Strand  by  Leonard  R.  Danby.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  he  sums  up  thus  : — "  For  safety 
in  a  train  take  a  centre  carriage  and  the  right-hand 
seat  ;  in  case  of  a  coming  collision,  throw  yourself 
either  into  the  rack  or  under  a  seat  ;  if  you  leap, 
jump,  as  far  as  possible,  horizontally.'' 
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BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


THE    LIFE    OF    LORD    GOSCHEN.' 


I  '  '      '  ■  in      the  Hon.  Arthur  1>.  1  llii  I 

written  .1   lifi    ol    Mr.  Goa  1  it   was  as   Mr. 

Goschen  he  made  his  mark  in  1  book 

which  corresponds  verj     losel)    to  th<      haracter  ol 
its  subject.     Mr.  Goschen  was  a  man  oi  high  char- 
-I  public  spirit,  and  intensi 

,i  heav)    weight  in   British  politics     but   it  cannot 
l»-  said  that  his  1 
sonality    was    fasci- 
nating.    He    was   .1 
good   m. in.    in    some 
ways    a    great    one, 
l>nt  there  was 
thing    in    liim    which 
j  II  IV J. 

I   1IAK  U  TER      OF 
GOSCHEN. 

I      do      not      know 
uli.it      it      was,      Ult 

after  reading  Mr. 
Elliot's  book  I  .mi 
still  more  .it  .1  loss  t" 
understand  ex  ictly 
how  it  hap] 
that  although  every- 
one listened  to  Mr. 
( li  si  hen  .mil  n 
ed  him  as  1  great 
authority,  no  one 
evei  swore  b\  him  or 
even  swore  al  him 
very  much,  although 
i  iere      were      mi  ire 

him  than  swore  1>\ 
him.  Possibly  it 
maj  have  been  be- 
of  his  For- 
eign 1  >rigin  ;  and  yet 
tint  did  hi  -t  ind 
in  the  wa\  of  the 
abiding  ilarity 

of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  was  much  more 
of  an  alien  than 
Mr.  Goschen.  Some- 
how   or    other    Mr. 

Goschen   had  none  of  the  redeeming   vices   of   Mr. 
Disraeli.      He   was   a   man   ol    intellect    rather   than 
of  emotion,   a  man   who 
tions   from   the  standpoint  of  the  ratio 
exchanges,    ind  such  a  man  never  can  capture  • 


George  Joachim  Goschen  as  a  Rugby  Boy.  aged  twelve. 

From  .1  'IraHinp  by  S    I  m.         Beprodn !  from  "The  Life 

Yisconnt  Goschen,"  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Long-mans. 


*"  Life  of    [/>rd   Goa  idmi. 

I..>iiu'iii  1  n      Net,  25e.) 


By    II  >n     .\.    I>     Rlliot,  2   vols. 


the  heart  nagination  of  I       B        •  I '- 

Mr.  \\  II  Smith  was  the  same  kind  ol  type,  but  be 
was   n  melj    and   nearer  to  the  man   in   the 

street    than    Mr.   Goschen,   uh..   was   alw 

1     superior     person,     and     he     made 
you     feel     his  irity.       It     was     quite     un- 

intentii  «ial,    but    neverthi  less    then     n  1  -    ibout    him 

a  certain  air  oi  the 
iversit)  professor 
u  li  i  c  h  pri  v»  nt'  .1 
liim  reaching  quite 
the  highest  position 
in  English  polil 
life. 

GOSCHEN    AND 

MILNER. 

1   knew    Mr.   • !  is 
chen       fairly       well, 
and    had    long    con- 
versatii  ns    n  ith    him 
at    critical    momi 
in        his       political 
c  a  r  ee  t  ;     but,     al- 
though     I      always 
admired    the    trans- 
parent   rectitude  ol 
man.     I     ro 
i     that     he     was 
quite    solidaire    with 
British    public. 
In       1  ts  he 

n  semi  led  I  >  r  d 
Milner,  his  pro', 
who  sin  \  i\. 
representative  1  if  the 
Anglo  -  G  <•  r  m  a  11 
brand  in  English 
]M>litii-s  ;  but  Lord 
M  i  1  n  e  r.     althi 

I   a  don, 
\ .is     neverth  e  less 
.non;  a   nun  ol    like 
passions   with  ordin- 
ary   humanit)     than 
was     Mr.     Goschen. 
To  begin  with,  Mil- 
ner was  much  more 
of  a  Bismarckian  Socialist  than  Mr.  Goschen  could 
e\.-r  have  been.     Mr.  Goschen  was  a  convinced 
Trader  who  never  bowed  the  knee  in  th<-  Protec- 
II  of    Rimmon,    whereas    lord    Milner 

his  burnt  incense  to  many  Strang.-  gods.  Neverthe- 
less the  two  men  were  in  many  respects  much  alike, 
and   il    is   1  !•■  Goschen   element    in    Milner   whi 
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in  day  stands  chiefly  in  the  way  of  his  recognition 
-is  the  great  popular  asset  oJ  the  Unionist  Party. 
Id  redity,  1  suppose,  tells,  and  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Germans  oi  "in  time  glways  retained  enough  of 
the  German  scientist,  not  to  say  scientist  pedant, 
ilium  them. to  make  the  ordinary  common  English- 
man feel  tli.it  they  belong  in  a  circle  apart  from  his 
own. 

GOSCHEN    AND    DISRAELI. 

Disraeli  also  was  a  creature  who  stood  apart  From 
ili.-  ordinary  British  elector,  l>ut  li<'  'undescended 
in  fool  him.  He  always  knew  how  t.i  play  to  the 
gallery,  having  within  him  a  certain  sympathetic. 
dramatic  temperament,  which  enabled  him  to  recog- 
nise  iln'  value  "|  being  in  touch  with  his  public. 
Mr.  Goschen  ami  Lord  Milner  were  always  in  the 
attitude  of  lecturing  their  public  and  criticising  those 
from  whom  tiny  differed,  instead  of  ignoring  their 
opponents  and  boldly  assuming  the  right  of  leader- 
ship by  virtue  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  own 
faith.  Nevertheless  all  three  of  these  alien  and 
exotic  men  contributed  much  to  the  history  of  Eng- 
laml  in  the  last  century.  It  is  well  that  our  doors 
have  ever  been  thrown  wide  open  to  welcome  men 
of  all  nations  who  decide  ti>  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  citizens  of  our  Empire,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a 
Jew  (if  Italian  origin.  Lord  Milner  was  the  son  of 
a  German  professor  and  an  Irish  mother.  He  was 
horn  in  Germany,  and  educated  in  Germany  during 
the,  must  impressionable  years  of  life.  He  was  much 
mi  ii  steeped  in  the  Germanism  of  the  Bismarckian 
era  than  Mr.  Goschen,  who  represented  an  earlier 
Germany. 

GOSCHEN    HERE. 

His  father  was  William  Henry  Goschen,  the  third 
son  of  an  eminent  Leipsiz  publisher,  who  settled  in 
England  in  the  year  1814,  married  an  English 
wife,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  a  Bremen 
merchant  ol  the  name  of  Friihling.  The  firm  of 
Friihling  and  Goschen  firmly  established  itself  in 
the  cit)  of  London,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Goschen  did  their  dutj  to  their  adopted 
country  by  hearing  110  fewer  than  twelve  children, 
of  whom  George  Joachim  Goschen  was  the  second 
child  and  eldest  sun.  He  was  born  <>n  August  10. 
1831.  His  childhood  seems  to  have  been  very 
happy.  He  speaks  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of 
his  father  and  of  his  mother.  Late  in  life,  when  ad- 
dressing the  young  men  .if  Liverpool  on  the  training 
of  men  ,,|  business,  he  told  them  that  his  father 
when  very  young  came  t"  England  with  a  friend 
little  , , filer  than  himself,  and  with  very  little  money 
in  his  pocket.     Mr.  Goschen  said: — - 

He  ha*  told  me  himself,  half  in  .joke  and  half  in  earnest 
thai,  he  was  obliged  t..  found  a.  linn  because  he  wrote  aueh 
,',  >nd  han. I  that  no  one  would  take  him  for  a  clerk 
Bnt he  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  intellectual  culture 
le  hi. I  hear, I  Schiller  read  his  own  plays.  Me  had  listened 
to  the  conversation  of  meat  (Junkers  and  great  poets  lie 
was  a.  good  historian,  an  a. -ate  critic,  well  versed  in  litem- 
ture,  anil   a    line   musician    to   hoot. 


THE    SCHOOLBOY    GOSCHEN. 

Mr.  Goschen,  when  eleven  years  old,  was  sent  to 
Saxe-Meiningen.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  school 
at  Rugby,  where  the  boys  teased  and  bullied  him  at 
fust.  He  felt  he  was  not  liked.  He  resented  rough 
usage,  and  at  one  time  was  inclined  to  wish  to 
leave  the  school.  He  perceived  that  the  elite  hardly 
considered  him  as  one  of  their  number.  He  for- 
tunately lived  this  down,  and  after  two  years'  rough 
discipline,  which  was  very  trying  to  the  sensitive 
and  thoughtful  lad,  he  became  head  Ikjv  of  the 
school.  One  of  his  masters  says  that  "  few-  boys 
ever  wrote  better  sense  in  se\-era  1  languages  in  a 
worse  hand  than  Goschen."  His  handwriting  did 
not  improve  as  years  went  on.  Dr.  Tait.  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  -his  headmaster. 
After  leaving  Rugby  he  went  to  Oxford,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  Chancellor.  He  was  eloquent 
and  brilliant,  and  made  an  admirable  speaker  at 
the  Union ;  but  as  a  classical  scholar  he  was  never 
quite  in  the  first  rank. 

GOSCHEN    AND    POLITICAL    PARTIES. 

In  1852  Mr.  Goschen  formed  a  society  for  intel- 
lectual discussion,  of  which  the  present  Dean  of 
Ripon,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Grant  Duff  were 
members.  For  many  years  it  had  an  annual  dinner 
in  London,  and  was  known  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Essay  Club."  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in 
1863  Mr.  Goschen  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
declared  that  "  he  who  joins  a  party,  as  a  party;  at 
the  first  commits  a  fatal  error  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  retrace."  This  is  a  notable  declaration 
for  a  young  man  whose  subsequent  career  as  a  states- 
man was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  efforts  which  he 
made  to  retrace  his  steps  from  parties  in  which  he 
had  become  entangled.  He  retraced  his  steps  from 
the  Lil>eral  Party,  when  it  proposed  to  enfranchise 
the  county  householder,  and  he  did  his  best  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  Unionist  Party  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  succeeded  in  committing  that  organisa- 
tion to  the  heresy  of  Protection. 

MRS.    GOSCHEN. 

In  1853  'le  'eft  Oxford,  and  the  next  year  joined 
his  father  in  business  in  the  city.  The  Crimean 
War  was  then  waging,  and  Mr.  Goschen  seems  to 
have  imbibed  at  an  early  period  the  anti-Russian 
sentiments  which  he  never  quite  stifled  in  his  subse- 
quent life.  In  1854  he  was  sent  out  by  the  firm 
of  Friihling  and  Goschen  to  New  Granada  to  super- 
iiilend  their  affairs  there.  By  this  time  he  had  be- 
come engaged  to  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  passion- 
ately in  love.  His  father  did  not  approve  of  the 
match,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  money  in  it,  ami 
lie  insisted  upon  a  three  years'  engagement.  Mr. 
Goschen,  however,  was  in  deadly  earnest  ;  he  waited 
his  time,  and  in  1856,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
he  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  No  husband 
and  wife  were  ever  better  suited  to  each  other. 
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•    mi    i  nv. 

1  '     returning  h ■  he    !  voted  himself   >vitl,  ■     . 

icteristic  ttv  r^\  to  his  busyju  ss      When  ,.nl\  i 

m  ven  he  n  is  m  ule  a  Dii      urol   the  B  ink 

land,   and   in  L*it\   circles    u    came  to  be  km  ■ 

"  the  I in  it«-  youth."      In    i  Km    h<    published  his 

'  Theorj  .■)     »    Foreign  I  xchanges,"  and  two  ■ 

later  «.is  si  I.  •  ted  memlx  r  for  the  I  'I  ,ondon, 

which  he  continued  to  represenl   until    1880. 

The  follow  in  ■ .  ,  reated   son*    1  (fence 

easl     i    I  •  n.    •    i:  11.      I      [878  be  recorded  in  his 

Journal,  after  .1  dinner  at  the  Citj   Liberal  Club  on 

M  ij     101I1.    where    it    appears    that    the    1 

"  butti  r<  1!  each  other  "  </,/  tiauseum  :  — 

1    '"'    begl •-'   i"  think   seriously   ol   retiring   from   the 

repri-Hcritation.   anil    coi so    my    address    in    mv     mind 

:  ■unity       I    .mi    anno)  ol     ii    ihe   state   ol    the    parly    in 
the  House,  ami   .11    the  prospect   ol    standing   with    Lawrence 


"His  memory  Is  still  cherished  In  both  camps." 
A  characteristic  oartoon  by  Mr.  E.  T.   Seed,  of  "  Punch." 

and    Rothschild,    at    the    rulgarit]    ..1    the   City    people,    nt 
their    false    estimate  liing,    .11    the   separation    ot 

Mher&ls   from    National   sentiment,   at   the  absence  of   any 
friends  "  on  the  bench,"  etc. 

GOSCHEN   M.T.    AND    MINISTER. 

Mr.  Goschen's  career  after  entering  the  Hous- 
Commons  was,  however,  one  of  stead}  advance, 
which  !)■■!  even  the  perversity  of  an  excessiveh  rigid 
conscience  could  wreck.  He  was  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1865.  and  in 
1868.  when  only  thirty-seven  years  ol  age,  he  en- 
tered the  Cabinet  .is  President  of  the  Boai 
Trade.     In  those  days  Mr.   G  -  ns  to  have 

been  serious  I)  and  earnestly  a  Liberal  ind  rel   rmer; 
but  towards  the  end  of  Uut  administi  itioo  be  b 


to     ilk.        il  11  in       || 

l  I'll.     In  1877  he  n 

tii  .ii  to  the  ■  xti 

«  as  lie-  I  •  u  ith 

Liberal    Part) .      I'he  E 

nilll'dili'l  - 

i 

the  l  imous  K  hedn  1    1 1  of  1876,  w  hich  1 

I  -mail   Pasha  under  the  pattial  ■  ' 

lis,  and   paved  the   iva)    fot   the  ultin 

1   .1    \  iriii.il    annex  ition    ■  wntr\    b\ 

Mill. 

Mr.  1  lost  hen's  1  imilj 

I  remel)  happ) .  and  lii-  » ide 
nil  vai  ied.  He  was  ven  mui  Ii  addicted  to  tl»- 
reading  ol    ['"rench   novels,  and  on  one  nccasio 

up  .ill  night  .11  an  hotel  in  I  Finish 

one    "I    Gaboriau's    novels.       His    biographei    says 

there  was  no  society  in   which  Goschen  « 

besi  ol  company,  and  no  one  appreciated  or  told  .1 

1  \  better  than  he  did. 

1  II    his   familj    life   we  gel   .1    few    glimpses 

time  to  time,   as   foi    instano    1 ;-    fn 

1   describes   how    hi 

year  1882  : — 

"No   time  f<>r   reading;"   1-  mplaint    in   In* 

Another    that    "  he    reads    no    slowly,    even    ordinary 

books  where  there  is  n  1  - 1  1]   reason  that  he  shout  ' 

trefullj         "George   and    Willie,"   liis   sons,   can,  he 

1  in.       At     tins    lime    he 

was   studying;  the    Egyptian    Blue-books,   he   was    preparing 

ipeei  ii   for   l.*i  1  iels    Into    franchise 

'MS.        lie     v.  ,il     Mem. 11  i:ii     S.   1 

ship"    for    lus    ol.t    school,    lie    w.is    "reading    Virgil    with 
keeping   up   a  e   with 

I I  iende.  He  bad  also  his  01  -  Dra  ln- 
111-  woods  is  no"  mj  bobby"  "Billiards  with  Maude  and 
Btich-like  interests  shovi  tihe  manner  In  which  the  days 
Blip  past."  Nevertheless,  lie  wis  finding  time  to  read  the 
"  life    of    Meiideissoiin."     which     greatly     interested    him. 

"  Mid. ime    de    IIh  .iiiiiit',    Mem  lirB.'  Lailfrey's    X.i  I'oIinmi." 

"  M:i  rriagea  of  the  Bonapartes  "  "  badlj  written  hut  eery 
interest  ing  '     "  Democracy."   etc 

Winn  Gladsl  back  to  power  in  1880  Mr. 

1,   schen    was  elected    as    member    t"i"    the   Cil 
Ripon.      I   will   remember  reporting  his  (ii 
in  theold  Yorkshire  city.    I  had  t'   do  it  single  hand 

ed ;   I    mi  no  stet  but  1   

■  •1  thre foui  1  olumns,  which  it 

in.  isl   pai  t   in  1I1.    train  between   Ripon      id    I ' 
ton. 

GOSCIIEN  :     AMBASSADOR. 

Owing  to  liis  view  >tion  of  tin-  country 

franchise,  lie  was  impossible  .1-  a  member  ■•)   Parlia- 
ment   pledged    t..    tiiit    reform,    so    Mr.    ' 
sent  him  as    \x\  Extraordinary  stanti- 

5ii    Henn    I    yard , 
lesslj  compromised  bj   his  de\  rti  in  to  the  Turk 
tin'  |i. ilicj    of  Lord  Beai  It    i>   inten 

tn  note   From  .1  hitherto  unpublished   letter  th 
it  is   strongly    in    favoui  I  urk,    ni  * 

merel)    l>\    seizing   tin-   Custoc     II  ■  I    Smyrna/ 

whi  !i  Mr.  Gla 
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Fleet  to  Constantinople.     Lord  Odo  Russell,  1  note 

with  satisfaction,  was  also  in  favour  of  sending  the 
Fleet  straight  to  the  Golden  Horn,  with  or  without 
aiies  if  France,  Germany  and  Russia  declined  to 
OO-operate  with  regard  to  Smyrna,  which  they 
promptly  did.  Turkey,  however  gave  way.  1 
is  interesting  also  to  note  that  Mr.  Bright  raised 
no  objection  to  the  coercing  of  the  lurk.  Lord 
Granville  wrote : — 

Bright    was    most    ainial.Ie-satUfyine    his >    conjeience    by 

we  proposed. 

GOSCHEN    AND    BISMARCK.. 

The  "hapter  concerning  Mr.  Goschen's  experiences 
at  Constantinople  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  hook.     There  is  an  amusing  account  of  his  visit 
to  Bismarck,   who  told  him  that  he  envied  English 
statesmen  the  excitement  of  the  House  of  I  ommons, 
and   the   pleasure  of   being   able  to   call    a    man   a 
damned    infernal  scoundrel,  which,  in  diplomacy    he 
did  not  possess.  Bismarck  was  familiar  with  Shake- 
speare  and    Sheridan,    and    particularly    relished   the 
scene  in  the  "School  for  Scandal"   when  Charles 
Surface    sells    his    ancestors'    portraits    but    refuses 
to  part   with  that  of  poor  Noll.     They  had  a  long 
discussion  about   the  Creek  question,  and  Bismarck 
was  more  favourable  to  Greece  than   Goschen  had 
expected.    Bismarck  suggested  that  "if  the  Turks  in 
va'ded  Greece.   Greek  troops  could  be  put  on  board 
'our  ships'  and  landed  at  vulnerable  points,  as.   tor 
instance,   the   Dardenelles.      That   would  bring  the 
Turks  to  reason  "—a  suggestion  which  may  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  near  future     Goschen  records  also  one 
good  saying  of  Prince  Bismarck,  "  that  the  Austrian 
Prime   Minister,    Havmerle,    was   so   timid   that   he 
says    'No'    three    times    in    the    morning    when    he 
wakes  up  lest  he  should  haw  committed  himself  to 
something  in  his  dreams."' 

GOSCHEN    AND    THE    TURKS. 

Mr.  Goschen  conceived  the  idea  of  settling  every- 
thing by  giving  Cyprus  back  to  the  Turks.  He 
never  ceased  to  deplore  its  occupation.     Financially 

it  was  a  failure,  administratively  an  embarrassment, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  policy  of  doubtful 
international  morality.  The  story  of  the  negotiations 
concerning  the  Grseco-Turkish  frontier  question  is 
told  at  some  length.  Goschen  seems  to  have  had  the 
whole  responsibility  placed  upon  his  shoulder,  by 
Ministers  at  home, 'and  as  he  had  managed  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  Bismarck  things  went  very 
well,  although  Bismarck's  favourite  proposition  for 
the  cession  of  Crete  was  abandoned.  Bismarck  was 
furious  at  this,  but  Turkey  absolutely  refused  to 
give  up  both  Crete  and  Thess'aly. 

BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA. 

After  a  year  in  Constantinople  Goschen  came  back 
to  London,  and  drifted  more  and  more  into  anta- 
gonism  with    Mr.    Gladstone.      The   moderate   Lib- 


erals,    who,    to    quote    the    expression    used    by    one 
ol    their  own   number,   felt  themselves  between   the 
■■  devil  "  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  "  deep  sea 
of  L.  id  Lansdowne,  looked  more  and  more  to  Mr. 


Goschen  as  the  hope  of  their  cause.  From  188;,  to 
1886  the  antagonism  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Goschen  was  very  great;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  Home  Rule  question  was  raised,  the  two  quon- 
dam antagonists  fell  upon  each  other's  necks  and 
made  common  cause  against  the  Irish. 

HIS     CONNECTION    WITH    MILNER. 

There  are  not  manv  references  to  Milner,  although 
as  earlv  as  the  year'  1884  Milner  had  begun  to  do 
secretarial  work 'for  Mr.  Goschen.     The  latter  soon 
began  to  look  upon  him  almost  as  a  colleague  and 
adviser  in  political  matters.    One  item  amuses  me  in 
Mr.  Goschen's  diary.    At  the  beginning  of  1885  Mr. 
Goschen   wrote: — "Much   political   excitement   here 
between   4th   and   6th.      Milner   had    frantic   letters 
from  Stead.     The  latter  has  been  writing  very  finely 
in  the  Pall  Mall  on  the  situation.''      Brantic  letters 
inde,-"d  I       I    wonder    what    I    said.       At    that    time, 
with    Cordon    within    a    few    days   of   his    death   at 
Khartoum,   it   was  enough  to  make  anyone  frantic. 
I  never  copied  my  letters  in  those  days,  but  if  ever 
they  should  see  the  light  I  expect  the)   will  be  found 
to  contain  some  lively  reading.     Mr.  Goschen  gradu- 
al!)   moved    forward  into  opposition   to  the  Govern- 
ment, heartily  urged  thereto  by  Milner.  who.  he  says. 
has    been    a   capital    secretary     in     most     respects.  ' 
But  how  intimate  the  relations  were  between  Milner 
.uul   his  chief   may  be  inferred   from   the   fact   that 
when  Goschen  made  his  first  speech  in  criticism  of 
Mr.   Glad-tone's  foreign  policy   Mr.    Goschen   writes 
in  his  diarv   "The  coalition  of   Mother  (Mrs.    Gos: 
chen),    Maude    and    Milner— the     three     M's     has 
triumphed. 

GOSCHEN'S    SECESSION. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Goschen'-  secession  from  the 
Liberal  Party  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  and 
his  accession  to  the  Unionist  Party,  has  been  told  so 
frequently— and,  on  the  whole,  is  a  mournful  story— 
that  1  do  not  refer  to  it  further  than  by  saying  that 
the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Goschen's  relations  with  the 
two  parties.  As  a  Unionist  Minister  he  did 
good  service  in  maintainng  the  strength  of  the 
Navy.  As  a  Free  Trader  he  afforded  a  stout  and 
not  'ineffective  resistance  to  the  vagaries  of  Mr. 
( 'hamberlain. 

Mr.  Elliot's  book  is  a  solid  and  trustworthy  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  our  times.  It  is  some- 
what scantv  in  its  references  to  the  Boer  "tt  ar, 
possibly  out  of  respect  to  its  author,  Lord  Milner. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  some 
intimation  as  to  what  Lord  Goschen  really  thought 
of  the  action  of  his  brilliant  ex-secretary  ;  but  con- 
cerning this  Mr.  Elliot  says  nothing.  The  index 
might  "have  been  more  complete  than  it  is. 
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A     PROPHETESS    OF    THE     NEW     MORALITY. 


\li      1 1  n.  I  -  k    Ellis    in    his    introduction    t"   the 
desci  ibes  Ellen  Kej    is  a  tj 
countn  whose  foremost  woman  she  is.    In  this  Look. 
he  tells  un.   wo  are  in  the  inspiring    ,  "I    .1 

woman  whose  personalis   is  one  "I  the  chief  1 

i  <>|    our  time.      Kllen    R<-\    in   diis   \->-<k   <x 
■  unds  vt ith  .ill  tli<'   force  and    Fervoui    oi    a    pro 
phetess  oi  .1  new  cult  the  lunil.unrni.il  principli 
uh.it   she  considers  i<>  Ik-  the  new   morality.     She 
reminds  «n  in  m  iny   ways 
oi     ( Hive    Schreiner,     al- 

mgh  she  is  more  ex- 
plicit. There  is  in  W>th 
the  same  moral  fervour 
and  the  same  intense 
appreciation  "I  woman- 
hood, which  makes  their 
pages  Hush  with  the  sun- 
rise glorj  ol  passionate 
love.  It  is  to  be  feared 
thai  1  Li'  it  many  excel- 
lent people  who  read  this 
book  will  In-  inclined  to 
•  Professor  Seely's  re- 
mark about  the  French 
Revolution,  when  h<-  said 
that  the  difference  between 
the  new  morality  and  the 
old  immorality  was  imper- 
1  epl  ible  1 1  the  naked  eye. 
Hut  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  any  revolt 
against  what  m.i\  seem  to 
us  an  unfortunate  develop- 
ment or  application  of  her 
gospel  to  Mind  us  to  the 
lofty  ethical  note  which 
thrills  through  every  page 
of  this  new  testament  of 
the  new  gospel. 

Sex,     is     I     have    fre- 
quently   declared,    is    the 
Sinai    of    religion,     past, 
present  and  to  come     It  is 
the  source  not  only  of  re- 
ligion, but  of  poetry,  of  romance,  of  chivalry, 
that  glorifies  and  dignifies  the  race.      The   funda- 
mental note  of  Ellen  Key's  gospel  is  that  these  sul>- 
lime  children  of   sex  ought   now  to  collal 
make  the  racial    feeling  conscious  oi    love.       'The 
altars   that    the    ancients    raised    to   the    divinit 
procreation  must  be  rebuilt.     Family  feeling,  ances- 
tor worship,    pride  of   pure  blood    will    regain    in 
a  new    sense  their  decisive  power  over  emotions  and 
actions.      Freedom  for  love's  selection,   undei 
ditions   favourable  to  the   race;    limitatii  n     I    the 

*"  love  and   Marriage."    by    Kllen    Key.     Translated    from 
the  Swedish    hv    Arthur  ft.   I  tia tor-       i Putnam.     (■»    I 


Miss  Ellen   Key 


1   |i ii,-,  I, ut  1  .t   procre  ition,   « hen  the 
1  ible  to  the  1  10      this  is  the 

This  is  plain  talk   from  the  professor  ol    I  ■ 
plastics,  the  do  love  as  .1  consciously  forma 

tive  art   instead  oi   a  blind  instinrt   oi    procreation. 
In  this  |.  1  k  Ellen  Key,     -  hapter,  in 

she  describe  oi    development    oi 

Morality,  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  Evolution 
of  Love,  l      ■   -   l  n  ■ 
1  .ow's  S<  lection,  and  then 
discusses    the    two    great 
questions   that    interest   all 
women        the     Right     "I 
\l  therhood    and    Exemp 
tit  in     1 1<  iiu      Mothetho  id  . 
and  then,   after  two  chap 
ters  mi  <  '1  illective   Mot 
liness    and    Free    I  Jivon  e, 
she  discusses  a  New   Mar 
riage   Law,   b)    which   she 
thinks  it  is  possible  to  as 
sist  in  the  development  -  1 
the  race.      But  even   in   a 
most  made [uate  m -ii'  - 
a  book,  which  in  Germain 
has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  oi   tin-  classics  -  m  the 
subject,   it   is  necessarj    to 

give     solii.        1  I      the 

spirit  oi  this  modern  seer. 
Ellen  Ke\  is  .u\  enthusiast 
for  love.  The  more  perfect 
race  <  >i  the  I  uture  must  be 
in  th<-  fullest  sense  oi  the 
h  1  nil  created  b  1  love.  But 
this  will  ni  t  take  place 
until  love  has  bec<  irae 
ligion,  the  highest  ex]  n 
sion  of  the  fear  1  f  life 
when  faith  in  life  has  scat- 
tered the  superstition  and 
unbelief  which  still  dis- 
figure love.  Ami  Ii >\e  with 
is  not  a  platonic  senti- 
ment. The  woman,  she  says,  is  sensuous,  so  to 
speak,  from  he.nl  to  foot,  and  chronically,  while 
man  is  so  onh  actually  and  locally.  But  while 
fying  the  love  of  the  body,  she  is  even  more 
emphatic  in  asserting  the  necessitj  for  I  ie  love  and 
communion  of  the  soul.  The  secret  of  the 
future  is  in  an  increasingly  9  ulful  sensuous 
or  in  an  increasingly  sensuous  soulfulness.  As  she 
saj  s :  — 

t  love  arises  only  when  desire  ol  B  hems'  of  tin 
«i'\  ooaleecee  with  tlie  longing  for  a  soul  ot  one's  own 
kind.  It  is  like  tire,  the  hottei  it  is  the  purer,  and  diOerti 
from  tlie  ardour  of  desire  as  the  white  I1e.1t  of  a  Bliii'ltinc- 
furnaeo  differs  from  the  ruddy,  Smoking  llatnes  ot  0  torch 
carried  along  tlie  streete. 
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I  he    Review    of  Reviews. 


She  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  advocate 
heterogeneous  promiscuity  or  lawless  indulgence. 
The  control  of  sensuality  develops  the  deeper  feel 
ings  of  love.  If  she  is  strongly  against  early  mar- 
ring) s,  believing  that  twenty-five  is  the  lowest  age  at 
which  a  woman  should  marry,  she  is  equally  opposed 
to  illicit  intercourse  before  marriage.  But  she  main- 
tains that  any  doctrine  of  morality  is  of  little  worth 
which  does  not  involve  the  need  of  providing  the 
means  of  marriage  for  healthy  persons  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  From  this  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Ellen  Key  is  a  Socialist.  She  says,  all 
preaching  of  morality  to  youth  which  does  not  at 
the  same  time  condemn  the  state  of  societv  that 
favours  immorality,  but  makes  the  realisation  of 
youth  an  impossibility,  is  more  than  stupidity,  it  is 
a  crime. 

Miss  Key  is  great  on  motherhood,  as  emphatic  in 
glorifying  the  duty  of  ma'ternity  as  Olive  Schreiner. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  her  quaint  remark  that 
every  year  one  hundred  thousand  novels  and  works 
of  art  are  produced  by  women  which  would  better 
have  been  boys  and  girls. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  accurately  her 
views  as  to  what  i>  the  right  and  wrong  relationship 
between  men  and  women.  Only  co-habitation,  she 
says,  can  decide  the  morality  of  a  particular  case — in 
other  words,  its  power  to  enhance  the  life  of  the 
individuals  who  are  living  together  and  that  of  the 
race. 

Each  fresh  couple  must  themselves  prove  the  moral 
claim  of  the  relationship  which  they  have  estab- 
lished. This,  she  says,  is  the  new  morality.  But 
the  guiding  principle  of  this  morality  is  the  unitv 
of  marriage  and  love.  The  idea  of  unitv  involves 
the  right  of  every  person  to  establish  his  or  her  sexual 
love  in  accordance  with  their  individual  needs,  pro- 
vided  that  they  do  not  prejudice  unitv  or  the  rights 
of  the  beings  to  whom  their  love  gives  life.  She 
sin-,  then-  can  !»•  no  other  standard  of  moralitv  for 


him  who  loves  more  than  once  than  for  him  who 
loves  once  only  :  that  of  the  enhancement  of  life. 
The  existing  immorality  involves  an  uninterrupted 
blood-poisoning  of  the  organism  of  humanitv.  The 
new  sexual  morality,  where  the  light  will  radiate 
from  the  child,  may,  however,  continue  to  uphold 
single  love  as  the  ideal  for  the  highest  happiness  and 
development,  both  of  the  lovers  and  of  the  children. 
This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  evolution  of 
love  is  moving.     She  says  : — 

When  the  point  of  view  of  the  ennobling  of  the  race 
has  penetrated  the  ethical  ideas  of  mankind  the  following 
may  he  described  as  immoral,  with  a  force  at  present 
unsuspected  :  — 

AH  parentage   without  lure; 

All  irresponsible  parentage; 

All  parentage  of  immature  or  degenerate  persons; 

.1//  ml  until  nj  sterility  of  married  people  fitted  lor  the 
mission   of  the   race;  ami  finally 

All  such  manifestations  of  sexual  life  as  involve  violence 
or  seduction,  ami  entail  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  mission  of  the  race. 

Miss  Key  demands  a  new  law  of  marriage  which 

will   finally    render   any   marriage   law    unnecessarv. 

She  says  : — 

It  is  thus  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  respect  of 
Society  for  a.  sexual  union  shall  not  depend  upon  the  form 
of  cohabitation  that  makes  a  couple  of  human  beings 
lie:"me  parents,  but  only  upon  the  value  of  the  children 
they  thus  create  as  new  links  in  the  chain  of  generations. 
Meu  and  women  will  then  dedicate  to  their  mental  ami 
bodily  fitness  for  the  mission  of  the  race  the  same  religious 
earnestness  that  Christians  devote  to  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  Instead  of  divine  codes  of  the  morality  of 
sexual  relations,  the  desire  of.  and  responsibility  for.  the 
enhancement  of  tile   race   will    he  the  support   of   morals. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  last   words 

in  her  hook   should  be  :  — 

Those  who  believe  in  the  perfectability  of  mankind  for 
and  through  love  must,  however,  learn  to  reckon  not  in 
hundreds  of  years,  and  still  less  in  tens,  but  in  thousands. 

True,  most  true.  But  few  things  can  be  conceived 
more  dangerous  than  the  attempt  to  act  on  ideal 
principles  before  the  rest  of  mankind  is  ready  lor 
them.  Miss  Ke\  is  sometynes  like  the  skater  who 
ventures  on  ice  before  the  frost  has  done  more  than 
film  the  lake  with  ice. 
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INSURANCE   NOTES. 

I  he    bull  ,\.  n  lj    gem  i  nl    ni. .  i  in;     ol    i  lie    n.i  ■ 

Mu1  unl    Life    \  .mi  in! i     Vusti  u  In  in    Liinit<  il    n  .1  1 

ln'lil    nt    1I1.      Vtinopiation's   oflicea,    Colli na-streel      \|.l 

boui  !»•     mi     .lune     ID,     the     chairman     ul     din 

(Mi     Andrew   Newell)  presiding.     The  cliairiiian    tated 

that,   ;is   1is11.1i   mi    ii„.   |Mh  yearly    ting,    there   ».i 

mi  statement  ul  accounts  in  present,  bid  be  ».i- 
pleosed  to  be  nblc  form  members  thai  the  pro- 
gress dm  in-  the  half-.veai  had  been  eminent!)  Batis- 
Factory.  The  ne«  business  transacted  showed  .1  con- 
siderable increase  over  thai  For  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  and  the  other  aspects  ol  the  busi- 
ness gave  ever}  promise  ol  u  Biitisfactor}  report  lo  be 
placed  before  the  members  al  the  close  ol  the  current 
financial  year.  The  question  "l  enlarging  the  lieod 
offices  id  Hi.  Association  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
business  was  ;ii  present  under  consideration,  and  com- 
petitive designs  For  1  In-  extens I  the  present  build- 
ing ener  (In-  adjoining  block  recently  purchased  hud 
Iii-iii  in\  11.  .1 


I  III 


The  inaugural  meeting  ol  the  Insurance  Institute 
..1  Victoria  was  beld  at  Sargent's  Cafe  on  24th  nit  . 
and  was  largely  attended  by  members.  Mr.  I'\  T. 
Bridges,  president  of  the  Institute,  delivered  a  length} 
and  interesting  address  on  the  history  ol  Life  Assur- 
ance in  Australia.  After  dwelling  on  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  ivhich  the  pioneers  "I  the  business  had 
had  to  Face  and  overcome.  Mr.  Bridges  recounted  the 
tremendous  success  which  had  ultimately  crowned 
their  efforts.  As  :it  31s1  December,  1909,  fifteen  Aus- 
tralasian offices  »iri-  in  operation,  the  assurances  in 
force  amounted  to  £133,112,165  for  ordinary  policies, 
and  E9,544,872  for  industrial  policies;  and  the  assets 
amounted  to  £48,623,9-57,  ol  which  II  per  cent.  »;i^ 
invested  in  loans  on  mortgage,  28  per  cent,  in  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  securities,  15  per  cent,  in 
loans  mi  policies,  and  between  6  and  7  per 
c-i'iit.  111  properties.  During  the  eleven  rears 
from  L899  to  1909  a  sn,,,  ..1  69,870,825  was  divided 
amongst  the  policv-holders  as  profits.  Finally  Mr. 
Bridges  asserted  thai  the  fact  that  a  comparatively 
siiinll  population  such  us  ours,  engaged  in  the  strenu- 
ous labour  ol  developing  an  immense  territory,  and 
without  Government  encouragement,  had  in  the  space 
ul  sixty  short  years  built  up  a  fund  for  provident  pur- 
poses  ul    over    £50,000,000,  and    made    life    assurance 

provision  per  capita   lm-.iv  to  an   extent   greater 

than  tli. 11  ol  an}   othei   countr}    in  the  world,  justified 
ih    in   claiming   that    we   possessed    at    leasi    in    some 
degree  a   national  spirit   oi   prudence  and   "high 
ousness '.'  which  our  casual  and  pessimistic  critics  the 
globe-trotters  had  been  unable  to  discover. 

A  heart}  vote  ol  thanks  uns  passed  to  Mr.  Bridges 
for  his  address,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent   in  harmony. 

Watson's  Chambers,  a  building  on  the  northern  side 
ni  Flinders-lane,  not  far  to  the  westward  of  Swanston- 
strcct.  w:iv  the  scene  "t  .1  serious  outbreak  of  fire  on 
the  morning  "I  the  25th  May.  The  building,  :i  stone 
structure  ol  five  stories,  is  in  one  of  the  most 
gested  areas  in  the  city,  and  a  strong  brigade  1 
under  Chief  Officer  II.  B.  Lee,  «;is  sunn  attacking  the 
Sre  From  every  available  point.  An  excellent  pressure 
of  water  had   been  concentrated   to  the  (ire  area,   and 

after  about  an  hour  and  a-half's  linlitin*;    the  Brei 

were  enabled  to  obtain  control  ol  the  blaze.  Every- 
thing within  the  linililinti  was  either  total h  destroyed 
by  tii.  ni  severely  damaged  b}  water,  and  the  build- 
ing itself  suffered  very  considerably.     Watson's  Cham- 
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INSURANCE 


OFPICES  : 
MELBOURNE    60    Market    Stre. 
SYDNEY     7  1   I'iI.i   si  I-.,  1 
ADELAIDE     71   King  William  Btre«  t, 
BRISBANE    Creek  Street. 
i'i:i:i  11     Barrack   Stre*  t. 
bJOBART    Collins  Street. 
LONDON      77   Cnriilnll.    E  1 

W  \LTER    TUCKER, 

<iciu-r.il   Alanajjer. 


THE  EQLITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  IIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000;  GUARANTEE  FIND.  £10  000 

■OARIl    OF   DIREOTOBS-  Edward  Fanning.  Eiq  ,  Chairman     W. 

■    i„.!j    ■?•■    KC'    M1'        "onald    MMkinnon,  K«.|.,  MLA.  ■ 
R.  O.  M  Cutcheon,  Kb.)  .  M  L.A. .  Stewart  McArthur    bq 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  li  empowered    by   special    Act   ol    1'aHiament   t» 
perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business.        JOKI.  FOX,  Manager 
C.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant,  Specialist  for  Installing 
Utfit  Antrlcii  Offlci  Betkktcplnl  Systems,  Tlx.— 
LtAsaltal  »r  Psrpataal  Uifri  and  Card-Ledgers 
C.rrtsptndanst,  Filial,  ideMa,  aid  Patting  Machine!, 
*c„  to, 

ROYAL    BANK     OHAMBERS.     MELBOURNI. 


bers  is  owned  bj  Mr.  (..  A.  Jury,  who  purchased  it  a 
fe«  months  nun  for  £4-5,000,  and  it  was  insured  in 
carious  companies  for  L *_' 7 . " Some  of  the  insur- 
ances on  content*  are  as  follows  Stanley  Mullen 
and  Co.,  C8500  in  various  companies;  Buswell  and 
Ostberg,  ilium  m  Aachen  and  Munich  Co.;  A. 
Schutze  and  Co.,  £1500  in  the  London  Assurance 
('a.  ;  R.  .1.  Turnleigh  and  Son,  £350  in  the  Victoria 
Co.  Richard  Searle  and  Co.  were  insured  for  £1500, 
.ii.)     McMurtrie    and    Co.,    who    suffered    damage    by 

water  to  tl xtent   ..1    between    £10,000  and    LI 

were     .1 rered    by    insurance.      Numerous    other 

smaller  tenants  suffered  total  loss,  and  the  aggregate 
Ins,  inn!   damage  amounts   to  about    £30, 
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AGGREGATE     BALANCE     SHEET 

OF     THE 

Bank  of  New  South   Wales,  31st   March,  1911. 


LIABILITIES. 


Notes  in  Circulation     1,218.534 

Deposits.  Accrued  Interest,  and 

Rebate     33.265.497 


s.  d. 
0     0 

5  11 


34.484,031     5  11 


Bills  Payable  and  other  Liabilities  (which  in- 
clude Reserves  Lild  for  Doubtful  Debts 
and  Amounts  at  Credit  of  Investments 
Fluctuation  Account.  Officers'  Fidelity 
Guarantee  and  Provident  Fund  and  the 
Buckland  Fund)  ■ 5.511.056 

Paid-up    Capital     bearing     six 

months'    dividend      . .  2.824.480     0    0 

Paid-up   Capital   bearing  three 

months'    dividend      . .    . .  89.340    0    0 


Reserve    Fund 

Profit  and  Loss 


2.913,820    0    0 

1.896.735    0    0 

261,715    7  11 


Contingent.   Liabilities — 
Outstanding  Credits,  as  per  Contra 


5.072,270  7  11 

£45.067.357  15  6 

841,481  15  2 

£45.908,839  10  8 


ASSETS. 


s.  d. 


Coin.  Bullion  &  Cash   Balances    8.639.803  13 

Australian    Notes 1,351.687    0 

Queensland   Government   Notes        96.841     0 
Notes  of  other  Banks  .  118,709     0 

Honey  at  short  call  in  London  2,881.862  10 
Investments— British  &  Colonial 
Government 
Securities 
,,  Municipal  &  other 

Securities    . . 

by   other  Banks 

Receivable  in  London 
and  Remittances  in 
transit 


3.285.556     3    3 


Due 

Bil 


188.264 
93.332 


4.739.009  19    2 


Bills  Discounted. 

Customers 
Bank   Premises   . 


and  Ix>ans  and  Advances  to 


21.395.065  13    3 


22.932.292 
740.000 


Liabilities   of   Customers    and    others    on    Let 
ters  of  Credit   as   per  Contra 


£45.067,357  15     6 
841.481  15    2 


£45.908.839  10    8 


Dp. 


PROFIT     AND     LOSS,     31st     MARCH,     1911. 


Cr 


Balance  proposed  f"   be  deali   irith  as  follow* 

To  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum 

,.  Interest,  at  5  per  cent,  to  31st  March, 
1911.  on  Capital  paid  in  advance  on 
other    than    the    fixed    dates 

,.     Augmentation  of  the  Reserve  Fund  ..    .. 

.,     Balance  carried  forward 


s.  d. 


143.457  10  0 


2.879  18 
53.265  0 
62.112  19 


£261.715    7  11 


By  Amount  from  last   Account 


Balance  of  Half-year's  Profits  after  de- 
ducting Rebate  on  Current  Bills.  In- 
terest on  Deposits,  paying  Note  and 
Other  Taxes,  reducing  valuation  of 
Bank  Premises,  providing  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts,  and  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  Investment  Securities, 
and  including  Recoveries  from  Debts 
previously  written  off  as  had 


£        s.    d. 
57.342  10     5 


204.372  17     6 
£261.715    7  11 


Dr. 


RESERVE     FUND,     31st     MARCH,     1911. 


Cr. 


£      s.  a. 

To  Balance 1,950.000    0     0 

(Of  which  £750.000  is  invested  in  British 
Government  Securities,  and  £500,000 
in  those  of  States  where  we  are  re- 
presented—in all,  £1.250.000.  The 
balance  is  employed  in  the  business 
of  the   Bank.) 


£1,950.000    0    0 


£        s.  d. 

By  Balance 1.850.000     0  0 

,,     Premiums  on  New  Stock  paid  up 46.735    0  0 

..     Amount   from   Profit  aud   Loss 53.265     0  0 

£1,950.000     0  0 


By   Balance £1,950.000    0    0 


.1.    R.USSEJ.L   FRENCH.    General    MANAGER, 
W.    K.   SOUTHERDKN.   Chief   Accountant. 


W.    H.    PAI,MER.   I   . 

A.    *     MILSON.       ,AtTDIT0RS. 


GOOD  BOOKS 


FOH 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the    following    Poets   or    Novels    at    the 
rate    of    Is.   4d.   per   dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what    you    want    and 

■end    the    order    along. 


Poets. 

Wordsworth  (Pt.   II.) 

Libortv,   Progress  and   Labour  (Whittier). 
The  Pleasures     I    U.>pe  (Campbell). 
Robert  Browning. 

■ 'orge  and   the  Dru^ou. 
Jolm  Dryden. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury    ialea. 
Paradise  Lost  (Pt.  II.). 
Childe  Harold  (Pt.  II.). 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 
\\    Cullen  Bryant. 
William  Cow  per. 

Poems   for  S choolroom   and  Scholar   (Pt     1.1. 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  Other  Poems. 


Novels. 

The   Scarlet   Letter. 
Aldersytfe. 
Guy   Fawkes. 
Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

I  it th  Form  of  St.  Dominic's. 

lea  O'Malley. 

Si  vastopol. 
Noi'ini.  tl<  i's  Daughter. 

Uncle  iliin. 

Lee   M  .  bi  ables 
Les  Miserable^  (Cosi  I 

Also 
Macaulay's  History  of  England. 


We  can   also  supply  the  following    books,  strongly  bound   in    limp  green  clotb   covers 
at  4d.  each,  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 


Shakespeare's   "  Hamlet." 
Shakespeare's   "  Henry  V." 
-peare's  "Henry   VIII 
Shakesneare'        Merchau     ol    Venice." 
Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth 
Bhaki    1  IVmpi  -t 

Shakespeare's  "Julius  (  :esar." 
Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare." 
VI  ai  mion." 
I.hIv  of  the  Lake." 
Lay   nt    the   I.a^t    Minstrel." 
Longfellow's   "  Hiawatha." 


Wordsworth's  Poems  (Pt.  I.). 

\l  •  'Indies. 

ry  Tales. 
Mai  of    Ancient    Rome"    and 

Matthew  Arnold:    His  Poetry  and  Message. 
Mm  ns. 

1 11    Mi  mnriam,"  and  Other   Poems. 
scholar  1  Pt    HI.). 
■otn  and  Scholar  fPt.  IV 
Hymns   t  Helped. 

s  (with  words  and  Music,   Tonic 

■fa). 


Send    to    THE   MANAGER 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  corner  of  Little  Collins  and  Swanston  Streets,  Melbourne. 


W*t  BBlaal  »d»«oui.    >kt>  tou  write  to  »n  .d«rt..er    plr.M  tneution  the  Ht.nw  ol  R*»t«w«. 


Reviru    at   Kevirut,   1/7111. 


Charming  Books  for  Children. 

Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.  EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
chief  joys  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  these  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out.  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  address.  Should  you  buy  oO  of  these  books,  we 
charge  12/6  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid;  if  12,  the  cost  is  3/6'post  paid;  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  case. 


HBRB    IS    THE    LISTt— 


Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Dick  Whittington 

The   Jolly   Family   at  the   Seaside 

Life's  Little  Ones 

John  Gilpin 

The  Slave  of  the  Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch   and  Judy 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunday's   Bairns 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  I 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  II 

Prince  Want-to-Know 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Part  II. 

Illustrated  Recitations — Part  II. 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed  Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

The    Flying   Dutchman 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa 

What  Katy  Did 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hymns  with  Pictures 

The  Story  of  the  Robins 


From  January  to  December 
A  Seaside  Story 
Father  Christmas 
Aladdin   and    His   Lamp 
The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom 
Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 
The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 
The   Ugly   Duckling 
More  Nursery  Rhymes 
The  Enchanted  Doll 
Baron  Munchausen 
Tales  of  Long  Ago 
Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
Coal-Munk- Peter 
'    Perseus   the   Gorgon   Slayer 
Nursery  Tales 
The  Frog   Prince 
Letters  From  Fairyland 
Beauty  and   the   Beast 
Country  Scenes 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Stories  From  Sandford  and  Merton 
Cecily  Among  the  Birds 
The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 
The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 
Reynard  the  Fox 
Old  Fireside  Tales. 
The  Wild  Swans. 
By   the   Christmas   Fireside. 
Birch   Tree  Legend. 
Bluebeard. 
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